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PROLOGUE 

T  SET  down  my  bag  in  a  kind  of  despair,  straight- 
ened my  aoiiing  back,  and  began  very  cautiously 
to  bend  my  cramped  fingers  this  way  and  that;  the 
pinched  skin  across  the  palm  of  my  hand  slowly  re- 
adjusted itself.    Yet  aU  the  while  I  was  marvelling 

|at  the  dawn  of  rosy  nacre,  the  strange  silence,  the 
deannnnelling,  cold  dark  air,  and  the  solemnity  of  the 

I  empty  stoeets. 

I  was  doing  an  extremely  foolish  thing  out  of  mere 
lobstinacy.    Two  engagements,  just  not  incompatible 
Imvolved  my  arriving,  from  the  north,  at  Euston  at 
Ifour  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  my  leaving  Waterloo 
lat  eight  o'clock;  and  in  a  fit  of  romantic  self-will  I 
jhad  shaken  my  head  at  the  sleepy  cab-drivers,  and 
jset  out  to  walk  with  my  kit-bag  across  from  one 
■station  to  the  other.    For  about  three-quarteiB  of  an 
Ihour  I  had  enjoyed  myself ;  then  profound  irritation, 
jwearmess,  and  self-mockery  had  gained  possession  of 
Imy  animal  nature,  and  the  oonfiict  was  now  proceed- 
fmg.    On  the  one  side  such  appreciative  faculties  as  I 
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possess  pointed  out  to  me  the  curious  romance  of  the 
quiet  streets,  the  unique  experience  of  looking  upon 
London  asleep ;  on  the  other  my  carnal  appetite 
painted  visions  of  a  cushioned  hansom,  a  hotel  bed- 
room, and  a  couple  of  hours'  drowsy  rest.  But  my 
will  was  obstinate.  No  power  known  to  me  would 
have  availed  to  make  me  falter. 

I  had  reached  a  cross-road,  somewhere  to  the  south 
of  King's  Cross,  where  the  slope  begins  to  rise,  and 
for  the  third  or  fourth  time  set  down  my  bag,  to  rest. 
As  my  muscles  slowly  relaxed,  and  the  quick  pricking 
of  the  skin  subsided  to  a  glow,  I  began  once  more  to 
appreciate  my  experience.  It  was  really  very  remark- 
able. To  right  and  left  of  me  ran  a  long,  straight 
street,  noisy  and  hideous  in  the  daytime  no  doubt, 
now  as  solemn  as  a  ruined  temple  in  the  dawn.  A 
water-cart  had  lately  passed  along  this  way,  sweeping 
clean  with  floods  of  fresh  water  the  fragments  and  the 
dust  generated  on  the  previous  day,  and  a  smell  as  of 
a  country  road  was  in  my  nostrils.  Opposite  me,  and 
down  the  street  in  front,  rose  up  the  silhouette  of 
chimney-pots  and  stucco  parapets,  beneath  which 
drowsed  the  white-blinded  windows ;  here  and  there 
a  vivid  orange  oblong,  crossed  by  a  monstrous  shadow, 
showed  where  some  yawning  human  creature  was 
making  ready  for  his  day's  work.  The  silence,  too, 
was  impressive ;  and  the  gnat-like  cry  of  some  work- 
man's train  half  a  mile  away,  the  rich,  sudden  clatter 
of  a  milk-cart  across  the  end  of  one  of  these  labyrinthine 
avenues,  the  hollow  bang  of  a  house-door,  the  approach- 
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ing  and  reoeding  rap  of  footsteps  on  the  hard  pavement, 
echoing  back  clear  and  distinct  before  fading  again 
into  stiUness.  the  thin  crow  of  a  dawn-cock  across 
miles  of  roofs— aU  these  things  did  no  more  than 
accentuate  the  silence. 

Since  leaving  the  Euston  Road  I  had  not  seen  more 
than  a  dozen  persons  all  told,  and  of  these  not  less 
than  four  had  been  policemen.  Five  more  had  been 
working  men,  bag  on  shoulder,  passing  briskly  along 
to  some  mysterious  business,  scenting  the  air  for  a 
hundred  yards  behind  them  with  pungent  black 
tobacco  and  that  strange  British  combination  of  stale 
alcohol  and  unwashed  clothes.  One  had  been  a  drowsy 
boy.  protruding  a  stick-like  am  to  take  in  the  milk 
at  a  green-painted,  blistered  door;  one  had  been  a 
girl  with  her  hair  in  oiurl-papers  who  appeared  to  have 
slept  in  her  clothes ;  and  the  last  a  raUway  porter 
driving  a  van.  I  had  also  had  a  few  courteous  words 
with  a  sleepy  but  polite  ooUie-dog. 

I  had  learned  two  or  three  lessons  already,  and  now 
repeated  them  to  myself.  The  first  was  that  those 
persons  who  report  that  London  never  sleeps  ai«  Uars  • 
the  second  that  the  sense  of  smell  is  extraordinarily 
refined  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  and  the  third 
was  that  hideous  London  streets  can  be  perfectly 
beautiful  in  an  autumn  dawn. 

I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  seen  that  sky  equaUed 
Overhead  stiU  lay  the  heavy  grey  pall  of  thin  cloud, 
visible  through  the  smoke-clear  air ;  but  to  the  south- 
east It  flushed  through  old-rose  down  to  a  burning  red 
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Md  gold,  aad  witk  hint  bine  streaks  of  olond  yarie. 
gating  it  like  the  colours  of  mother-of-peari.  It  was 
M  if  some  unimaginable  gloiy  was  a-preparing  in 
heaven.  Yet  I  knew  perfectly  well  that  I  should  be 
disappointed  kter.  The  promise  would  not  be  ful- 
filled;  the  colours  would  die.  not  deepen,  and  a 
drabKwlouied  day  would  once  more  reassert  itself 
over  this  splendid  dawn,  as  surely  as  disiflusionment 
succeeds  to  youthful  love. 

I  suppose  that  persons  who  walk  abroad  occasion, 
ally  at  this  unheard-of  hour  are  generaUy  inclined  at 
such  times  to  a  priggish  sententiousnees.  Ihadalieady 
been  swelling  with  pride  and  superiority  for  half  an 
hour;  now  I  even  went  so  far  a*  to  begin  to  reflect 
upon  human  life  Here  was  this  great  moming^ret 
mto  which  I  had  been  initiated-the  secret  that 
London  sleeps  and  that  yet  the  world  continues  I 
How  childish,  I  told  myself,  that  people  should  ever 

be  bewildered  with  Human  Life,  or  be  tempted  to  think 

that  man's  perceptions  were  adequate  to  absolute 

truthi    Here  was  infinite  air  about  me.  aUve  with 

some  sUent  smiling  Presence ;  undieamed-of  space  on 

every  side  flowed  down  again  into  those  stone  and 

stucco  chamiels  from  which  for  an  hour  or  two  fester- 

rng  humanity  had  been  withdrawn,  as  surely  as  the 

dean  sea-water  washes  up  the  horrible  drain-pipes 

that  run  into  the  sand  from  the  insignificant  little 

vJkge  on  tiie  diflf.    How  stewge  it  was  tiiat  these 

rabbit-men  and  women  who  ran  up  and  down  those 

streets,  and  who  retired  to  more  in  stuffy  bedrooms 
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wh«n  dMk  had  fallMi.  aboold  w  live  in  ti»  midst  of 
mystery  and  yet  not  nndentand  it.    While  I— I— ii 
loyer  of  the  oonntiy,  saw  at  a  glance— 

I  perceived  my  own  revolting  sententionsness,  and 
rtooped  once  mote  to  take  up  my  bag.  Even  as  I 
did  »  a  step  soimded  sharply  up  from  my  left,  and 

round  the  corner  of  the  house,  up  the  road  which  I  was 
about  to  cross,  came  the  figure  of  a  young  man.  He 
looked  at  me  for  an  instant  as  he  passed,  at  my  face 

nnder  my  clerical  hat,  my  long  overcoat,  my  bag,  and 
back  again  to  my  face.  Then  he  was  gone,  and  his 
Bteps  rang  along  the  pavement  at  my  right. 

But  I  was  interested  in  what  I  had  seen.  He  is 
my  hero.  Let  me  describe  him  carefully  once  and 
for  all. 

Krst,  he  was  plainly  a  gentleman,  though  in  a  re- 
markaWe  costume.  He  was  in  a  long,  white  friew 
motoring  overcoat;  his  boots  were  of  a  proper  chest, 
nut  colour;  he  had  his  hands  deep  in  his  pockete- 

he  wore  a  Trilby  hat,  and  a  «  Third  Trinity  »  woollen 
80M*  was  wrapped  about  his  neck.    He  was  slightly 
under  six  feet  in  height.    What  I  had  seen  of  hiTface 
was  reassuring;   he  was  no  nocturnal  reveller.    His 
eyes  were  a  dear  kind  of  grey-blue,  looking  with  a 
slightly  puzzled  expression  out  of  a  strangely  gUmv 
complexion ;    his  thin  lips  were  fresh,  and  set  in  a 
detemuned  line;   and  there  had  been  in  his  face,  as 
he  had  ghinced  at  me.  a  kind  of  shy  and  courteous 
mterest-neither  the  mask-like  look  of  the  carnal  and 
conventional  animal,  nor  the  stupid  intelligence  of  the 
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fcol;   I^«".  I  noaort  on,  0,  two  otUr  «liD«-tU» 
U.  jaw  w»  »„y  k«„«ftj,y  .^.^        ;^X^ 

olUn  J»d  jort  th.  dimtar  <rf  .  d*  in  th.  BUddto 

<!•*««»«•  to  g.  fhr  him,  wiaT;^  u^J 
o^-rty  «  to  wh^  he  w-  doing  rt»JTth.t  h«^ 

"d-rf.  tt«»  w« no h<», o» my  ortdSghto  op.  tai 
Itbo^t  .t  wojdd  «U  .  hind  0.  toZt  to  n^^! 
P««-g.  tf  I  follows  him  „  long  «  h.  went  to  L 

Rnt  .. T  ^' ''"™'  '™**  ««"  to  iMw  the  time. 

f  rhiT   ^^ '■  "^ ""  ^  ""^  »♦« 

There  etood  at  the  «gle  .looflaxtdl,  j»t  oil  the 

P.™»«.t;  «d  . -.wy  h«i  jn«  «t  i^n  hi.  2 
on  the  oonnte,  ««,  w,.  t,„^  P 

""•B,  «»r«ly  forty  y«i.  in  ftont  of  me,  heritowZ 
rtl!^,'»  *™»  l-^y  -nde,  th;  c«.v»^ 

^^^,  «t  down  my  hag.  «^  ^^  ^ 

It  w«  «  oorioua  Bttle  pl«=e.  Two  men  looked  over 
the  h.^  oonntor,  ,ai«d  on  a  platform.  Behind  them 
were  d^ve.  iilled  with  tin  boxe.  «Ki  orookery  ™ 
oouple  of  .teaming  pot,  rtood  between  «1^th  a 
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regiment  of  thiok-lipped  oops,  and  three  or  four  loaves 
of  bread,  with  a  basin  of  butter,  stood  betide  them.   A 
kerosene-jet  flared  noisily  just  outside  the  shelter. 

The  young  man  and  I,  standing  a  yard  apart,  as 
monks  eat  their  jentaoulun,  ate  in  silenoe.  The  coffee 
was  really  delicious,  hot  and  thick.  I  was  still  medi- 
tating whether  I  could  introduce  myself  by  offering 
a  dgarette,  when  an  old  man  stepped  round  the  comer 
of  the  shelter  and  suggested  carrying  my  bag  for  me. 
I  told  him.  No,  looking  at  his  bent  old  body  and 
p.  johed  face ;  but  that  he  might  have  some  coffee  at 
my  changes. 

While  he  ate  and  drank,  my  mind  still  laboured  on 
the  question  as  to  how  I  could  speak  to  the  young 
man.  I  really  do  not  know  why  I  wanted  to ;  I  sup- 
pose it  must  have  been  an  unworthy  curiosity  as  to 
his  doings ;  but  finally  it  came  about  in  a  moment. 
As  I  fumbled  for  the  coppers  I  dropped  two,  and,  after 
a  pause  of  looking,  the  young  mian  stooped  and  picked 
one  up. 

I  thanked  him ;  and  after  finishing  my  payment, 
offered  first  the  old  man,  and  then  the  young  one,  my 
cigarette-case.  Each  took  a  cigarette;  and,  as  to- 
gether we  three  went  out,  I  turned  to  the  young  man 
suddenly. 

"  Are  you  going  my  way  ?  "  I  asked,  indicating  the 
street  to  the  left. 

He  smiled  rather  pleasantly,  and  bowed  with  a 
kind  of  youtiiful  dignity ;   and  tc^ether  we  set  off. 

I  b^gan  by  remarking  on  his  scurf. 
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"Why.  thftt'i  wiiAl  they  «•! »'  he  mAL 

•■t^,  tboqgh  h*  w»  obrknafy  .  •!,,  boy,  thrt  h. 

*"  going  (town  to  hi,  horn.,  Ctawrtoo,  fa  8«« 
»ot  »<».  Ui«,poBtolyo«»n»fcaiw;  ^dllod^ 

IWdJum  No;  «id th«  1  ^^w .^ j^ 

»  aie  OxboUo  IttoUtj  tben." 

J^~  '■"*  «»*  P«<«  that  I  have  b«o«. 
~~-«med  to  «.p«*  en  .Jdn,  u^  «„«,„„,„^t_ 

meeting  ,,  .t  OuBhMge  pertap,     "^  '"<»•<«» 

"I  rfieJl  be  deBghtod,"  1  «ad.     "I  never  h«nt 
P»pte  o»ttofe«U«yd.o«ld  th»kI«npro.dyttog. 

^^k™*::^' '''■'•'"•'"*• -"^  " '-^ 

I  «.HPO«e  the  senaeof  mutu.1  loneline-,  engendered 
by  walbng  tc^ether  th«,»^  empty  rt«et.,Zo^ 
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commmlMUT9iim ;  and  by  the  time  lUt  w,  wwhed 

the  beginiifag.  ol  the  a<y  he  luKi  told  me  •  good  ded 
more,  broken  ocoMiandly  by  th»t  kind  of  tmniUoiif 
peuM  thet  I  hare  noticed  in  oonreiMtione  with  other 
people  who  have  leemed  th«t  I  em  »  prieet. 
Briefly,  he  was  the  eeoond  ion  of  e  oonntry  gentle- 

iMn;...  he  bed  one  brother  older  then  himeell  end 
Mother  younger;  ...  hie  p««nte  were  both  eUte. 
He  rowed  in  the  second  boikt  of  "  Third  IMnity  "  • 
...  he  wee  reeding  for  the  Uw  Tripoe  end  hoped  td 

get  through He  thought  he  liked  Cambridge 

He  wee  ecouetomed  to  ride  and  ahoot,  but  he  waan't 
much  good  at  either. 
Ab  we  turned  off  by  the  Bfanaion  Houae  the  aty 

the  drab  day  had  taken  complete  poeeeeeion  of  ell 
tt«>g8.  Yet  I  had  not  eo  far  found  out  what  I  wanted. 
He  said  something  about  leaving  me  at  the  entrance 
of  the  bridge,  and  I  filed  my  Ust  shot. 

"Do  teU  me  what  on  earth  you  are  doing  out  at 
this  hour?" 

He  smiled  rather  shyly,  and  flushed  very  faintly 

I  am  just  taking  a  walk,"  he  said.    "  I  was  out 

at  three,  and  shaU  get  back  to  Queen's  Gate  for  break- 
fast." 

*•  It  is  admirable.    Do  you  often  do  it  ?  " 
"  Sometimes,"  he  said.    "  I  like  it." 

At  the  b^^iiming  of  the  bridge  he  said  good-bye 
Don't  foiget,"  I  said.    "I  shan't  come  and  see 
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joa  vaitm  yion  oont  to  m*  m*  lint.    Uj  aoM  b 
Bmwo;  Midi  Ut«  at  th*  CkthoUo  Buotoij." 

**  I  •huH  fotftt,"  IM  ttid. 

AD  MioM  the  bridgs  I  wm  nwotwiag  thMcfet.  A 
joong  nun  w»lln  ftbcoAd  from  three  to  eight  for  OM  ol 
tworeMooe.  Either  he  ie  ill  with  eleepleemeee,  end  thie 
one  WM  not,  or  he  ie  raflering  from  Mate  romenoe ; 
end  in  thie  oaee  he  ie  in  lore,  of  » tort,  either  with  an 
ideft,  or  with  e  girl,  or  with  Ckkl. 

Th*t,  then,  wm  my  fint  mMting  with  Algy  Benieter. 
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CHAPTER   I 


(I) 
JITISS  liARY  MAPLE  was  lookmg  out  of  her 
-■-  bedroom  window  at  CrowBton  shortly  before 
half-past  nine  in  the  morning,  and  wondering  what 
she  should  talk  about  at  breakfast.    It  was  not  an 
encouraging  morning,  for  it  had  absolutely  no  dis- 
tinctive character  whatever.    The  sky  was  grey  and 
duU;  the  grass  was  of  a  usual  green ;  and  the  woods 
to  right  and  left  were  hesitating  as  to  whether  it  was 
stiU  Ute  summer  or  whether  they  should  vote  for  early 
autumn,  and  dress  accordingly ;  in  fact,  a  few  impul- 
sive spirits  had  akeady  decided  that  it  was  absurd 
to  remain  quite  green  any  longer.    She  thought  she 
would  say  this,  as  she  fingered  the  curtains  a  moment; 
then  she  reflected  that  it  was  reaUy  too  elaborate  for 
breakfast;  it  might  possibly  serve  at  a  genial  tea.    In 
any  case  she  was  not  sure  that  the  Banister  cirdo 
would  in  the  least  understand  what  she  was  talking 
about. 

She  too  stood  rather  in  the  position  of  the  woods. 
Hitherto  she  had  been  certainly  summer,  a  pleasant, 
flushed-f aoed  summer,  with  brown-gold  hair ;  but  she 
wag  beginning  to  heeitat^-her  age  was  twenty-nine. 
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It  8een»d  to  her  wmetime.  a.  if  d,e  wa.  being  h«dly 
toe.t»d  by  the  Authoriti.,.    C«t^y  d«  u,a«>d  her 
part  all  nght,  m  a  brown  hulor-made  dre.8,  upright 
ate«iy.fa«ed,  anificiently  pretty,  and  certainly  digni- 
fled     She  could  act  it,  too.  and  loved  it.     4eTte 
miWufioently,  d,ot  on  oooaaion  juat  weU  enough  to 
"*ke  men  plea«.l  ^  ter.  waa  oompetcac  aTgdl 
could  drive  a  motor,  and  wa.  quite  good  at  pariour 
tnofa  and  Muateur  theatrioala ;  but  the  difficulty  w«, 
ttat  d.e  d.d  not  reaUy  know  her  spoken  part     She 
™  subjeot  to  mood,  which  ehe  could  not  contool. 
0««.onaUy  ehe  felt  «,  deeperately  bored  that  she 
eat  almost  dead-sUent;   oooaaiondly  she  talked  juat 
too  cfeverly  for  her  fcienda.    She  positively  Ld 

the  other  aide.    It  was  very  hard  to  hit  the  mean. 

Yet  here  she  waa  pUted  by  destiny  in  a  succe«»on 
of  country  houses  from  July  to  March,  and  in  town 
fr<«.  M«xA  to  July,  and  time    was  paasing     Z 
had    «knowledged    to    herself    quite  ZZy   bv 
»ow  that  she  wanted  to  be  married;   in  tj.  she 
had  known  this  for  at  least  five  years;    and  she 
h.^  jlso  that  nothing  but  a  reaHy  comfortable    ' 
bnd  of  hfe  would  suit  her.    There  must  be  no  non 
«nse  about  younger  «,na.  .  .  .  Theo  B^tT^Z 
have  done  very  weU.    Her  will,  instructed  by  her 
»nde«tandmg,  had  singled  him  out  a  year  ago.  and 
her  ritecbons  had  foUowed  obediently  though  tran- 
qudly;    bnt  .t  seemed  there  was  no  recipLation. 
Theo  waa  a  perfecay  harmless,  pnjper  kind  of  num. 
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She  had  met  him  a  dozen  times  in  town ;  it  was  un- 
doubtedly through  his  means  that  she  had  been  asked 
here  a  second  year  in  succession ;  and  now  this  fool 
Algy  had  spoilt  it  all.  It  was  impossible  to  preserve 
dignity  with  an  uncouth  schoolboy  making  eyes  at 
her  all  day. 

This  was  what  she  ai^l  to  herself  in  h^  severer 
moods,  on  such  occasions  as  before  breakfast  or  im- 
mediately after  lunch ;  but  there  were  other  times 
when  she  felt  rather  sorry  for  him.  He  was  plainly 
an  excellent  boy ;  he  was  shy,  rather  incompetent — 
obviously  considered  the  fool  of  the  family — and  en- 
tirely devoted.  Even  her  irritation  with  him  showed 
her  interest,  though  she  did  not  perceive  this.  If  he 
had  but  been  the  eldest  son  he  might  really  have  done 
very  well.  He  was  a  fresh,  courteous  boy ;  he  would 
always  be  presentable,  though  not  always  graceful. . . . 
And  he  was  coming  back  from  town  this  evening. . . . 

An  old  retriever  plodded  stifSy  across  the  gravel, 
took  up  a  position  on  the  grass  immediately  in  front 
of  the  front  door,  sat  down,  closed  his  eyes  reverently, 
and  b^an  to  emit  solemn  barks,  listening,  as  it  were, 
to  the  echo  of  each  through  eternity.  It  seemed  very 
significant  and  ceremonial.  Mary  smiled  at  him,  left 
off  twitching  the  curtain,  and  went  to  the  door. 


The  retriever  did  very  well  as  an  opening  for  con- 
versation five  minutes  later  as  she  sat  between  Theo 
and  Harold ;  and  she  had  learned  presently,  with  an 
air  of  intelligent  interest,  his  a^e,  name,  and  the 
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prindpjj  incidents  of  his  oai^r.  all  from  HmoW's 
eager  hpe.    Algy  had  shot  him  onoe.  it  seemed,  not 
senonsly.  m  the  hind  quartew,  thinking  him  to  be  a 
hare  m  the  nndeigrowth. 

«.ri  th«,.  mthout  indicting  .  ol»nge  of  .„bjeot 

Heso<fflacgdowni«iant<wl.y,lB«M.pI,.   Don't 

Z^"^    =e..oo,y.»o„^.^,._ 

'"The  Bwsteds  are  coming  by  the  same  train."  pnt 
m  Theo.  reaching  across  for  the  toast,  "and  Jack 
lianulton.    You  know  them  weD.  don't  you  ?  " 

Mary  assented. 

"  She's  a  Catholic,  isn't  she  ?  "  asked  Harold,  with 
large  eyes. 

•^gain  Mary  assented. 

"  She  became  one  about  five  years  ago,"  she  said 
As  she  went  across  to  get  some  cold  partridge  the 
flense  of  despair  came  <hi  her  again.    It  was  all  so 
hopelessly  the  same.   Here  was  tins  U«ge  and  comfort- 
able  dmmg-room,    Turkey-caipeted  and  hrmg  with 
porteaite  of  solid  Victorian  and  Georgian  Banisters. 
There  was  a  black  marble  mantelpiece ;  silrer  dishes 
cm  the  sideboard  loaded  with  exceUently  cooked  food  • 
an  mmiense  hot-water  urn  blotting  out  her  hostess's 
face.    All  the  people,  too.  were  exactly  like  every- 
body else.    Old  Mr.  Banister  seemed  what  he  wL 
a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  an  admirable  sportsman,  a 
competent  head  of  a  household  and  estates     At' 
sight  he  looked  as  if  he  were  in  a  perpetual  pasdon.' 
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Mrs.  Banister  seconded  him  perfectly,  performed  her 
fmictions  well,  and  had  about  three  other  ideas  in 
the  world.  Theo  was  a  good  third,  who  would  make  a 
first  some  day ;  and  Harold  was  also  what  he  looked, 
a  boy  of  nineteen,  fresh-faced,  ardent  and  confidential. 
There  was  also  another  man  and  his  wife  of  no  im- 
portance who  were  leaving  ^Lat  morning,  and  Sybil 
Markham,  a  sort  of  cousin  of  the  house,  a  really 
charming  gai  of  eighteen,  looking  exactly  like  a 
Gainsborough,  with  whom  Harold  waa  obviously  in 
love.  Then  this  evening  there  would  be  the  Brasteds 
—a  faint  consolation— Jack  Hamilton,  and  Algy. 

Yet  Mary  knew  perfectly  well  that  she  could  not 
be  happy  unless  the  wheels  ran  smoothly.  Life  was 
tolerable  in  the  midst  of  pleasant  opulence— or,  at  any 
rate,  it  would  be  intolerable  elsewhere.  She  could  not 
imagine  without  horror  an  existence  in  which  food 
was  not  perfectly  cooked,  or  where  other  people's 
windows  looked  on  to  her  own  garden.  She  had  had 
experience  of  it  for  the  first  fifteen  years  of  her  life, 
till  her  aunt  had  adopted  her ;  she  did  not  wish  to 
have  it  again.  Yet  undoubtedly  she  would  some  day, 
when  her  aunt  died,  unless  she  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing a  right  of  her  own.  Theo  seemed  her  last  chance 
—and  Theo,  in  brightly  coloured  heather-stockings, 
was  helping  himself  to  ham.  .  .  . 


She  went  out  after  breakfast  to  see  the  sportsmen 
off,  an  hour  later.    The  unimportant  man  and  his  wife 
had  spun  off  on  the  motor  ten  minutes  before ;   the 
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beatere  were  assembling  on  the  gravel  at  the  corner ; 
and  Mr.  Banister  was  conferring  with  the  keeper. 

Harold  came  oat  in  his  homespun  and  gaiters  and 
stood  beside  her. 

"We're  going  over  there  first— just  through  the 
roots,"  he  said,  pointing  out  to  the  left.  "  Are  you 
coming  out  to  lunch  ?  " 

"  I  believe  so,"  said  Maiy  sedately,  knowing  per- 
fectly well  why  he  had  asked.  "  At  any  rate,  Sybil 
and  I  are  comihg." 

Harold  snicked  open  his  gun  punctiliously,  and 
looked  down  the  barrels  with  a  critical  eye. 

"I  wish  those  other  chaps  would  come  in  time," 
he  said.    "  They're  ten  minutes  late  ahwady." 

Theo  came  out  almost  immediately  afterwards,  a 
similar  figure,  with  a  large  flat  cap  set  above  his  ruddy 
face,  and  made  the  same  remark;  and  Mary  stood 
by  him,  leaning  against  the  Corinthian  piUar  of  the 
pJfcroh,  presentmg  really  a  charming  picture  there. 
Out  here  in  the  dull  light  she  did  not  look  her  age ; 
her  heavy  masses  of  brown  hair  shone  pleasantly  with 
underlights  of  gold ;  her  face  had  a  warm  morning 
flush,  and  her  eyes  seemed  bright  and  interested.  Her 
brown-clad  figure  showed  to  great  advantage  against 
the  round  white  column. 

"  I  wish  I  was  a  man  sometimes,"  she  said  suddenly. 
"  How  nice  it  must  be  to  be  dressed  like  that !  " 

This  was  well  on  Theo's  intellectual  level ;  and  he 
made  an  obvious  answer.  It  was  like  touching  a 
spring. 
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"  At  any  rate,  I'm  ooming  out  to  lonoh,"  she  said  ; 
"and  I  shall  borrow  somebody's  gmi  for  a  shot  or 
two  afterwards." 

She  still  stood  watching  as  the  group  moved  away 
at  last  across  the  grass,  with  the  two  late-comers  still 
slightly  apologetic.  It  was  all  so  pleasantly  pictur- 
esque;  the  long  slope  of  grass  crowned  by  pines 
against  the  s^  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away ;  the  russet- 
coloured  figures  moving  across ;  the  band  of  beaters 
vanishing  with  their  white  flags  far  off  to  the  left  to 
take  their  places  for  the  drive— all  so  picturesque  and 
so  suggestive.  And  it  all  so  newly  belonged  to  her, 
and  just  did  not. 

Sybil  came  over  just  before  they  disappeared. 

"Oh!  I'm  late,"  she  said.    "I  didn't  know " 

Then  the  two  stood  watching. 


(n) 

After  the  train  left  East  Croydon  for  the  compara- 
tive darkness  of  unsuburban  country,  Algy  laid  aside 
the  "  Westminster,"  crossed  his  right  leg  over  his  left, 
propped  his  cheek  on  his  hand  and  his  hand  against 
the  glass,  and  settled  himself  down  to  luxurious 
meditation. 

He  was  very  much  in  love,  and  was  delighted  that 
he  was  alone  in  this  first-class  carriage ;  for  it  segued 
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to  him  almost  impoesible  that  his  secret  should  not 
es«ipe  from  him  in  a  kind  of  luminous  emanation 
This  past  week  had  been  intolerable  to  him.    His 

Love  had  oome  to  stay  for  a  fortnight  in  his  own  home  • 
he  had  seen  her  for  two  days;  then  he  had  been 
obhged  to  go  up  to  town  to  his  uncle's  house  about 
some  business  connected  with  his  future  entrance  into 
I|aw;  and  now  there  remained  six  days,  Sunday  to 
Fnday  molusive.  in  which  he  would  see  her.  and  live 
in  her  company. 

It  had  begun  In  the  previous  summer  at  a  baU.   He 
had  seen  her  before  that ;  but  she  had  not  risen  upon 
luin.  so  to  speak,  before  that  fateful  night.    He  had 
poflitively  danced  with  her.  he  had  been  conscious  of 
vanous  details  which  he  had  meditated  upon  ever 
smce-the  warm  colour  of  her  complexion,  the  gold 
hghte  m  her  hair,  the  shape  of  her  hand,  and- the  ex- 
traordinary timll  of  her  eyes.   She  had  been  delightful 
to  hmi;  she  had  even  said  that  she  enjoyed  talking 
to  somebody  who  understood  what  she  meantife 
had  taken  her  to  supper,  and  to  her  carriage  in  the 
early  dawn.    He  had  gone  home,  not  yet  fuUy  under- 
standing  what  had  happened  to  him ;  hehadlaidthe 
gloves  in  which  he  had  danced  at  the  very  back  of 
his  drawer,  that  they  might  not  te  worn  again.    He 
had  faUen  asleep  to  tie  phantom  music  of  a  band  • 
he  had  awakened  tl.e  next  morning,  conscious  in- 
stancy of  her  existeuob. 

It  was  this  form,  then,  that  love  took  in  Algy-^ 
a  form  of  Jdealism  that  had  very  little  to  do  with 
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fftots.  He  had  paawd  through  Eton  liiigalArly  on- 
•oathed ;  and  he  Btill  retained  the  capacity  for  clean 
adoration  that  often  disappears  with  childhood. 
Nothing  entered  his  head  but  this  idealism,  liary 
was  to  him  an  almost  wholly  spiritual  figure — an  in- 
tangible lig^t  radiating  through  a  beautifol  lantern. 
(I  regret  having  to  express  it  in  this  rather  bombastic 
language,  but  I  am  unaware  of  any  other.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  simpler  at  once  to  say  that  Algy's  chief 
characteristic  was  an  extreme  purity.) 

Other  new  things  had  followed  that  beginning, 
exactly  as  they  always  do.  The  world  was  the  same, 
yet  he,  in  company  with  all  other  youthful  lovers, 
had  looked  upon  it  now  from  a  new  ang^,  and  it 
reflected  marvellous  shades  and  tints  of  light.  Things 
that  had  appeared  dull,  which  he  had  taken  for 
granted,  took  upon  themselves  a  new  kind  of  reality. 
It  was  as  when  one  places  an  uninteresting  photograph 
in  a  diorama ;  details  and  principles  become  rounded 
and  objective—they  fall  into  fresh  and  vivid  relations 
one  with  another.  He  began  to  understand  now  why 
it  was  right  and  proper  that  summer  woods  should 
be  beautiful,  and  sunsets  should  glow  with  entrancing 
colour;  why  the  dead  stillness  of  a  country  night 
under  a  sl^  full  of  stars  should  have  a  voice ;  what 
it  is  that  sets  two  dogs  racing  and  biting  on  dewy 
grass.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  had  b^un  to 
understand  that  the  painting  of  pictures,  uid  the 
composing  of  music,  and  the  writing  of  poetry  were 
not  mere  methods  of  passing  the  time  or  making 
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moo^,  but  th»t  there  wm  an  impolM  beneftth  (hem 
(hat  mnit  m«teri«ljae  or  die.    Mm(  stgniflcMK  of  «U, 
perhapt,  and  certainly  rather  unusual  in  luoh  oaeee,' 
was  the  fact  that  he  had  begun  to  say  his  prayers 
•gain,  and  found  in  that  praotioe  a  strange  and  be- 
wildering joy.    For,  after  aU.  the  material  world  was 
not  a  series  of  coloured  objects,  nor  the  moral  a  series 
of  human  actions,  nor  time  a  progression,  nor  space 
an  extension ;  but  all  was  one  spirit  expressing  itself 
under  these  things,  itself  transcendent  of  them ;  and 
it  culminated,  obviously,  in  a  vast  Parental  Heart 
from  which  all  took  its  origin,  and  in  Whose  embrace 
all  lay  poised. 

It  seemed  to  Algy  very  remarkable  that  he  had  not 
been  aware  of  all  this  before— even  though  he  did  not 
so  formulate  his  emotions.    His  life,  up  to  that  June 
night,  appeared  totaUy  bloodless  and  uninteresting; 
yet  she  had  been  in  the  world  all  that  time  (and,  in 
fact,  exactly  eight  years  previously  too).    But  all  had 
been  but  as  a  drop-scene  to  a  child— suflSciendy 
interesting,  and  yet  not  adequate  to  his  desires. 
The  painted  castle  and  the  sunset  and  the  bulrushes- 
well,  they  were  pretty  tolerable,  and  when  the  lights 
were  turned  up,  even  charming ;   but  the  hour  had 
struck,  and  the  canvas  had  roUed  up,  showing  by 
that  action  its  own  insubstantiaUty ;    and  fairyland 
lay  revealed  in  three  dimensions  instead  of  two— far 
more  real  even  than  common  life  because  so  far  beyond 
ideals ;  and  in  the  very  centre  of  the  stage  a  radiant 
Queen.  ... 
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Here,  then,  tat  poor  Algy  in  a  flrstKiUM  o«rriftge  on 
the  London,  Brighton,  and  Sonth  CoMt  Railway. 

He  first  drew  a  number  of  mental  pioturee  of  the 
hall  at  home,  where  she  would  probably  be  sitting 
before  the  open  fireplace  as  he  oame  in  five  minutes 
before  the  dressing-bell  rang.  She  might  be  in  a  tea* 
gown,  or  she  might  not ;  but,  at  any  rate,  her  hands 
and  hair  and  face  would  be  a  fixed  quantity.  He 
would  stand  and  warm  his  back,  he  thought,  for  a 
little  while,  and  talk  to  her,  looking  down  on  her  up- 
turned face.  The  dressing-bell  would  ring ;  but  he 
would  not  go  upstairs  at  once;  he  could  wait  till 
twenty  minutes  to  the  hour.    And  so  would  she. 

Then  there  would  be  dinner ;  he  would  probably 
be  able  to  sit  next  her,  and  would  tell  her  about  his 
week  in  town,  and  hear  the  news  of  Growston.  He 
would  drink  enough  wine  to  get  over  his  shyness,  of 
which  he  was  perfectly  aware,  and  which  he  loathed 
and  de(q>ised.  When  they  met  again  in  the  drawing- 
room  he  would  not  go  to  her  at  once ;  it  would  be 
good  to  deny  himself  a  little — ^not  much,  for,  after  all, 
he  would  be  in  the  same  room  with  her.  Then  he 
must  give  her  her  candle,  himself.  There  must  be  no 
mistake  about  that. 

To-morrow  morning  ?  Yes  ;  he  would  certainly  go 
to  the  early  celebration ;  he  had  begun  that  again. 
It  was  even  conceivablo,  thouph  perhaps  not  probable, 
tiiat  she  would  come  too.  liow  extraordinarily  sweet 
it  would  be  if  she  did  1    They  would  walk  across  the 
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pMk  iL  the  d0W7  Ught,  heufag  the  hndi  ol  Smidfty  • 

Miter  the  little  dark  Normn  ohoioh;  kneel  within  • 

JMd  or  two  of  one  enother,  for  rorety  no  other  member 
of  the  hoaeehoU  would  be  then.  Together  th^  wouW 

PMJ  np  towwdi  the  w»rm  light  of  the  ■Motowy. .. . 

And  if  the  weie  not  there,  ftt  lewt  he  wouW  go ;  he 
oould  not  hare  too  mooh  of  loye.  .  .  . 

Algy  did  not  get  mooh  beyond  the  immediftto 
ftrtow.    «  oooiM  he  foreww  hinwelf  oocMiondly  in 
hii  own  honee  with  her.  and  •  child  or  two.  ell  moving 
in  golden  light;  but  the  etepe  neoeeswy  to  thie  oon- 
roinm»tion^w»yi  and  means  and  inoome-^  did 
notoonrider.   Prtctioally.  too.  he  did  not  aA  himwOf 
whether  rfie  k)ved  him.    She  wae  kind  to  him ;  and 
that  wae  an  that  waeneoeeeaiy  just  now.  Itwaereally 
impoMdbfe  to  him  to  doubt  bnt  that  aome  day  the 
would  tove  him.    Hie  own  emotion  wae  to  podtiye 
that  the  answer  must  certainly  be  there.    So  too 
must  aU  the  other  neceesaiy  elements  be  thenn-a 

Ijeaeant  house  in  the  country,  a  carriage  or  two,  a  large 
■ha4y  garden,  and  nothing  particular  to  do.    These 
tl»ing»  were  as  surely  demanded  as  food  aiJd  sleep 
and  therefore  must  be  forthcoming.   Otherwise,  whew 
IS  the  argument  from  human  instinct  ? 

So  there  he  sat  and  contemplated,  idealising  with  ail 
his  might. 

He  was  feeling  a  Kttle  drowsy,  for,  after  aU,  he  had 
walked  for  nearly  five  hours  at  the  beginning  of  the 
day,  driven  from  his  bed  into  the  dark  stieeto  by  the 
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iMiateiit  goftd  of  rom«ao»— wd  he  wm  lUghtly  be- 
wildand  m  he  itepped  <mt  on  to  the  pUtform  of 
Chowtton.  It  WM  very  d«rk,  a  fine  ndnwM  falling,  hie 
luggage  WM  in  en  unezpeoted  van ;  and  it  wm  not  till 
he  podtiTely  ran  into  Lord  Braited  at  the  entrance 
of  the  itation  that  he  remembered  that  gueete  were 
coming  down  by  the  same  train. 

Hie  flnt  emotion  wm  one  of  disappointment.  It 
would  complicate  matters  to  have  these  people  Mowd- 
ing  about  the  house.  There  might  even  be  a  dinner 
pert/,  which  would  be  fatal  to  his  schemes. 

But  he  behaved  well,  and  stood  about  in  courteous 
attsotion  upon  Lady  Brasted,  letting  the  other  two 
men  do  all  the  running  about,  and  sincerely  apclogetic 
so  soon  M  the  last  piece  oi  luggage  had  been  wheeled 
out  in  charge  of  the  man  and  maid.  Then  he  climbed 
hwt  into  the  motcw,  and  sat  down  on  the  end  oi  the 
seat  nearest  the  door,  fitting  his  knees  in  between 
those  of  Jack  Hamilton,  who  sat  opposite. 

There  wm  not  much  talking  done  on  the  way  to  the 
house.  Algy  had  no  conversational  powers,  and  wm, 
besides,  too  full  of  expectation  to  exert  himself.  So 
the  four  sat  in  the  darkness,  and  were  whirled  side- 
ways in  that  slightly  ignominious  fashion  that  seems 
inseparable  from  a  waggonette ;  once  they  all  rose 
solemnly  together  m  if  to  adjourn  a  meeting,  and  sat 
suddenly  down  again  as  the  oar  rushed  over  a  ridge 
in  tiie  country  road.  Through  the  glass  window  on 
his  right  Algy  could  see  the. flat  cap  of  the  chauSeur 
and  the  hig^  collar  of  his  coat  against  the  white  glare 
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of  the  aoetyiene,  and,  within,  the  pale  profile  of  Lady 
Brasted  under  her  hat.  Jack  made  a  remark  or  two 
of  no  importance,  and  Lord  Braated  volunteered  a 
conjecture  as  to  the  horse -power  of  the  motor. 
Algy  was  able  neither  to  confirm  nor  deny  his 
statement. 

So  the  lodge  gate  was  passed,  and  the  deep  dip 
among  the  rhododendrons,  and  the  pond  where  a  pale 
swan  lay  pcised  as  above  an  unfathomable  gulf  of 
darkness;  then  oame  the  rush  out  from  the  trees, 
and  the  sight  of  a  couple  of  rabbits  sitting  up  soared 
in  the  white  light  across  the  grass ;  then  trees  again, 
and  the  first  view  of  the  lighted  house  beneath  them* 
in  the  vaUey ;  and  at  that  sight  Algy's  anticipation 
rose  keener  yet,  and  he  pressed  his  knees  together 
tightly  with  his  hands  between  them. 

Getting  out  was  a  somewhat  clumsy  affair.  Algy 
still  had  a  good  many  comers  left  on  him ;  he  trod 
once  upon  Jack  Hamilton's  toes,  and  sUpped  upon  the 
step  ;  and  when  he  was  finaUy  out  stood  alone  rather 
helplessly  while  the  rest  descended  into  the  pleasant 
hght  from  the  open  haU  door.  Then  he  foUowed  them, 
with  a  strange  tightening  at  his  throat ;  but  the  hall 
was  empty. 

He  hung  about  while  the  rest  went  through  into  the 
inner  haU,  dawdling  over  his  coat,  and  hesitating 
whether  or  not  to  ask  where  the  others  were. 

"  Mr.  Theo  anywhere  about  ?  "  he  said  at  last  diplo- 
matically as  the  mwi  hung  up  his  hat. 

"  Mr.  Theo's  in  the  billiard-room,  I  think,  sir." 
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He  still  hesitated,  standing  on  the  ig.  and  sprnd- 
ing  his  hands  meohanioally  to  the  bhi.re.  Then  he 
stepped  briskly  away,  passed  through  the  swing  door, 
and  went  down  the  passage  towards  the  billiard- 
room. 

There  was  a  oUok  and  a  whirr  and  a  loud  exclama- 
tion as  he  opened  the  door. 

"  Fourteen,  three,"  said  Mary's  voice. 

But  there  was  no  .kind  of  sensation  as  he  made  his 
appearance.  Mary  was  that  moment  addressing  her- 
self to  a  stroke,  and  made  no  movement  beyond  a 
slight  raising  and  dropping  of  her  eyes.  Theo  was 
standing  on  the  hearthrug  chalking  his  cue  viciously, 
and  nodded  very  curUy  to  his  brother.  A  pair  of  knees 
and  the  back  of  a  volume  of  "  Punch  "  denoted  that 
Harold  was  lying  on  his  back  on  the  leather  seat  by 
the  fire.  Then  Mary  played,  cannoned,  and  still  with- 
out a  look  passed  round  the  table,  looking  earnestly 
at  the  balls.  She  played  again,  missed  her  stroke, 
and  came  towards  him. 

"  So  you  are  back  ?  "  she  said.  *' .  .  .  No,  I  missed 
that." 

A  face  looked  over  the  "  Punch." 

'*  Is  Jack  come  ?  " 

"Tes;  and  the  Brasteds,"  said  Algy,  taking  up 
his  position  on  the  middle  of  the  hearthrug  with  an 
inid  kind  of  disappointment  at  his  heart.  This  was 
not  at  all  in  accordance  with  his  rehearsal. 

"Out  of  the  hght,  Algy,"  said  Theo  genially. 
**  Miss  Maple  wants  to  mark." 
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It  was  a  veiy  depressing  few  minutes  that  f dlowed 
Harold  was  gone;   and  Theo  and  Mary  seemed  all- 
suflBoient  to  themselves,  entirely  engrossed  in  their 
game,  and  paying  no  more  attention  to  Algy  than 
occasionally  to  ask  him  to  mark  this  or  tliat.    The 
dressing-beU  rang,  but  he  desperately  hung  on,  watch- 
ing now  his  brother  in  his  Norfolk  jacket  and  dress 
trousers,  now  making  a  dreary  remark  or  two;  and 
studiously  keeping  his  eyes  off  the  girl  in  the  tea- 
gown  except  when  he  was  quite  certain  that  nobody 
was  looking  at  him.    Once  Theo  asked  him  whether 
he  had  settled  everything  aU  right  in  town;  and  once 
by  extreme  dexterity,  he  was  able  to  supply  Marj^ 
with  the  chalk ;  but  this  was  his  sole  reward.    It  wm 
almost  impossible  to  pretend  that  he  was  wanted. 

"  I  advise  you  to  look  sharp,  old  chap,"  said  Theo 
at  last ;  "  it's  after  ten  to." 

"  Yes ;  I'd  better  go  and  dress,"  said  Algy  drearily. 


(m) 

Harold  was  a  successful  individualist.  He  pursued 
his  own  way,  had  personal  relations  with  keepers  and 
men^rvants,  saw  that  his  errands  were  done,  made 
love  to  Sybil,  retired  from  the  company,  got  the  warm 
comers  within  and  without  doors  which  he  wanted- 
hft  did  all  this  and  yet  he  was  not  unsociable.  He  had 
a  way  with  him  when  he  joined  himself  to  his  feUows 
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that  compensated  for  his  previous  self-sufficienoy. 
He  was  so  pleasant  that  his  profound  ^otism  did  not 
matter. 

Theo  was  his  precise  complement.  He,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  no  intelligent  existence  apart  from  other 
people.  He  was  stupendously  bored  when  he  was 
alone ;  he  read  no  books,  had  no  private  alEairs,  and 
lived  only  in  company.  It  was  not  a  brilliant  life, 
though  it  was  sufficiently  harmless.  It  comprised 
dressing  suitably,  understanding  about  horses  and 
guns,  behaving  respectably,  assenting  passively  to  the 
beliefs  and  motives  of  his  own  people.  He  knew  the 
proper  moment  to  offer  whisky,  the  best  tailors  and 
bootmakers,  the  names  of  distinguished  actresses,  and 
the  pedigree  of  sporting  dogs.  He  never  G^)eculated 
on  what  did  not  concern  him ;  he  thought  poetry  to 
be  nraisense,  though  he  managed  not  to  say  so  very 
often;  he  was  bored  by  tlie  supernatural,  yet  con- 
sidered the  Establishment  a  necessary  department  <A 
human  life.  He  told  coarse  stories  to  the  proper 
people;  three  years  ago  he  had,  morally  speaking, 
mildly  run  amuck  in  London ;  but  he  had  now  left 
these  things  behind  him  with  conspicuous  success. 
"  Good  form  '*  was  for  him  the  whole  duty  of  man — a 
deposit  of  solidity  was  beginning  to  be  precipitated 
upon  him,  body  and  mind. 

Both  these  brothers,  therefore,  were  exactly  suit- 
able to  the  life  they  lived— -Hardd  was  supposed  to 
be  coaching  for  Oxford;  Theo  was  supposed  to  be 
IftMTiing  the  management  of  the  estate,  and  every 
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autrnnn  acooflipanied    his    father  on  horseback  to 
mark  trees. 

Now  Algy  was  not  so  happy  in  his  vocation.  He 
was  mdividualistio  without  being  self-sufficient  like 
Harold;  he  was  sociable  without  the  inglorious 
success  of  Theo.  He  depended  too  much  on  other 
pe  >ple  to  develop  his  lines  in  loneliness ;  he  possessed 
too  much  character  to  fit  smoothly  into  wholly  con- 
ventional surroundings. 

This  evening  the  amoking-room  presented  a  kind  of 
section  of  aU  this  to  the  observant  student  of  human 
nature. 

On  the  right  of  the  fire  sat  old  Mr.  Banister,  with 
his  sunset  complexion  weU  set  oflE  by  his  white  shirt- 
front  and  his  velvet  coat.    He  handled  his  cigar  as 
an  artist  his  paint-brush-delicately.  reverently,  and 
capably-administeringsmoke  to  himself,  andobservimr 
the  progress  of  his  ash  as  interestedly  as  a  painter  hS 
picture,  or  a  gardener  an  aspiring  orchid.   It  was  part 
of  his  evening's  work  to  smoke  one  cigar  as  well  as 
possible,  to  make  the  most  of  it,  to  appreciate  every 
development.    About  four  minutes  after  the  stump 
had  been  laid  aside  was  the  proper  moment  for  whisky 
which  he  dispensed  to  experienced  friends  with  a  kind 
of  sacerdotal  seriousness. 

On  the  chair  opposite  sat  Lord  Brasted.  another 
veteran  of  the  smoking-room  who  knew  when  to  say 
what,  how  far  praise  should  go,  when  silence  waa 
elc^uent,  and  how  far  the  yomig  men  should  be 
deferred  to.    The  two  were  as  Knights  of  a  Round 
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Table  who  understood  one  another  perfectly.    Each 
deferred  to  each  on,  certain  subjeote.    Lord  Brasted 
was  the  specialist  on  motorcars ;    his  host  on  the 
management  of  a  comitry  estate.    Each,  too.  had  his 
squire  this  evening.   Jack  Hamilton  sat  by  his  cousin 
m  a  quilted  smoking-coat,  his  hands  in  his  pooketo' 
one  long  leg,  ending  in  a  neat  sock  and  shoe,  cooked 
towMds  the  blaze,  well-hred,  silent,  and  intelligent  • 
his  hair  was  perhaps  the  most  characteristic  thinJ 
about  him ;  it  was  black,  glossy,  and  perfectly  smoo^ 
It  resembled  a  neat  wig ;  it  was  impossible  to  conceive 
of  It  as  ruffled.    Theo  sat  behind  his  father,  obviously 
the  son  of  the  house,  ready  to  light  the  candles  at  the 
proper  moment,  f uU  of  shrewd  comment  on  the  some- 
what limited  subjecte  before  the  house,  with  the 
peculiar  glazed  complexion  of  a  sanguine  young  man 
who  Uves  out  of  doors.    Harold  wa«  ahnost  invisible 
behmd  the  guests'  chairs,  his  elbows  on  his  knees 
deep  in  «  Badminton  »  on  climbing-^  sport  of  which 
he  had  had  no  experience.   Thoughts  of  SybU  Markham 
movwi  pleasingly  before  him  as  he  studied  the  almost 
mcredible  pictures  of  persons  in  knickerbockers  asoend- 

mg  rocky  arefe*.   He  had  not  spoken  a  word  for  twenty 
mmutes.  ^ 

And  poor  Algy  sat  in  the  middle,  in  a  chair  without 
arms,  pulling  hard  at  cigarettes,  attempting  to  join 
m  the  conversation,  longing  to  go  to  bed,  recognising 
with  a  kind  of  fury  at  himself  that  he  was  not  in 
the  least  at  his  ease. 

They  were  talking  about  guns  just  now.     Lord 
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Brasted  had  asked  an  intelligent  question,  implying 
his  own  inexDerienoe,  and  Theo,  corroborated  by  his 
father's  pontifical  nods  from  time  to  time,  was  de- 
livering a  little  discourse,  helped  out  by  anecdotes  and 
statistics.    It  was  all  appallingly  serious.   The  gravity 
was  as  of  priests  over  casuistry,  of  doctors  over  a  new 
teeatment  of  an  old  disease,  of  artists  over  a  new 
Bohool.    Some  one,  it  seemed,  had  issued  a  treatise  on 
the  degrees  of  left-barrel  "  choke  "  beet  adapted  to  a 
variety  of  circumstances,  illustrated  by  diagrams, 
and  a  coi^iroversy  was  in  full  blast  in  certain  pink 
papers.    Something  or  other,  Algy  gathered,  was  going 
to  be  revolutionised ;  and  one  part  of  him  understood 
that  he  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  such  a  subject. 
After  all,  he  reflected,  all  this  was  a  principal  element 
in  his  life,  and  engaged  the  absorbed  attention  of  his 
elders.    Yet  there  was  another  part  of  him  that  pro- 
tested ;  and  he  was  ahnost  astonished  at  the  energy 
of  the  protest. 

"  You  see,"  said  Theo  seriously,  "  it*s  all  a  question 
of  the  average  distance  of  the  bird.  Of  course,  that 
will  vary  with  different  people." 

Lord  Brasted  nodded  two  or  three  times. 

"You  can  rule  out  the  question  of  walking  up, 
nowadays,"  said  Theo,  "  and  that  simplifies  it.  It's 
not  like  the  old  days,  when  the  second  barrel  always 
meant  from  ten  to  fifteen  yards  increase  of  distance." 

"  I  understand  that,"  said  the  guest  solemnly. 

Algy  sighed,  rather  too  loudly;  and  his  father 
looked  at  him. 
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But  he  paid  very  little  attention,  for  the  revolution- 
aiy  spirit  was  uppermost  just  now.    It  seemed  to  him 
?       ^h  his  newly  awakened  perceptions.  reaUy  extra-' 
ordinary  that  such  a  subject  should  be  treated  at 
Buoh  length.    Here  were  four  grown  men-for  even 
Jack  Hamilton  had  made  a  remark  or  two-^ntirely 
absorbed  in  the  question.    They  had  been  talking  on 
It  for  nearly  twenty  minutes,  previously  to  which  they 
had  discoursed  chemical  manures  for  forty  more 
And  this  was  a  typical  evening.    As  he  looked  back 
over  the  five  years  during  which  he  had  been  an  in- 
mate of  Olympus,  he  could  never  remember  any  other 
sort;  of  conversation  ;  but  this  was  the  first  time  that 
mtenor  protest  had  become  articulate  within  him 
^e  conduct  of  the  meeting  ran  on  ita  regular  lines 
His  father  always  sat  in  that  leather  chair,  the  principal 
guest  opposite.    The  consumption  of  a  cigar  occupied 
aa  nearly  as  possible  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  then 
came  the  pause,  then  the  whisky ;  then,  after  a  rumi- 
native interval,  the  Ite  Miaaa  est  was  pronomiced  in 
an  unvarying  formuk;  and  aU  the  while  these  sub- 
jecto  were  discussed  in  a  rotatory  form  of  argument. 
No  partiicular  conclusion  was  ever  arrived  at;  it  made 
no  difference  to  anybody,  ever;    and  yet  this,  it 
seemed,  was  the  rec()gnised  and  approved  method  of 
spending  the  last  hour  of  the  day.    Of  course,  there 
were  vanations-enft-^,  as  it  were,  between  the  solid 
courses-anecdotes  ocoadonaUy  of  a  certain  character, 

the  disou86i<m  of  certain  kinds  of  people,  and  the  reslr- 
but  the  main  features  were  the  same. 
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Algy  sighed  again. 

"  You're  sleepy,  my  boy,"  said  his  father  genially. 
"  How  about  turning  in  ?  " 

"  Oh  1  I'm  aU  right,"  said  Algy  hastily ;  and  he 
reoroesed  his  I^. 

Theo  was  ofif  again  now,  retracing  his  argument; 
but  Algy,  in  a  kind  of  revolt,  deliberately  withdrew 
his  attention. 

He  had  had  a  disappointing  evening,  liary  had 
been  far  from  him  at  dinner ;  there  was  even  a  fern 
between  them. '  He  had  sat  next  Sybil,  with  Harold 
beyond  her,  and  the  clergyman's  wife  on  his  right. 
It  had  been  astonishingly  dreary.  The  drawing-room 
had  not  been  much  better ;  he  had  even  been  reduced 
to  examining  books  upon  the  round  table,  for  Siary 
and  Lord  Brasted  had  entertained  one  another  agree- 
ably at  the  further  end  of  the  room.  It  was  not  in 
the  least  what  he  had  rehearsed  in  tue  train ;  and  in 
his  very  soreness  he  had  been  driven  inwards.  In  a 
kind  of  despair  he  had  wandered  back  at  last  into  the 
ante-room,  where  obviously  he  was  even  less  wanted 
than  anywhere  else,  for  he  had  run  straight  into  the 
middle  of  a  confidential  interview  between  Handd 
and^Sybil  ;]*and  relations  between  him  and  his  brotiier 
were  slightly  embittered  in  consequence.  Harold  had 
told  a  genial  story  against  him  publicly  during  the 
ceremony  of  candle  lighting.  And  now  the  heavy  air 
of  the  smoking-room  completed  his  discomfort. 
jWhat,  after  all,  he  asked  himself  now,  as  he  sat 
waiting  for  the  break-up,  was  the  object  of  all  this 
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daborateexi.toiioe?   Roughly  speaking,  rixteen  hours 
in  each  day  were  oonsnmed  in  laboriously  doing 
nothing  of  any  importance,  and  the  remaining  eight 
m  recuperating  energy  to  spend  ,  ix««e.i  more  in  the 
■ame  way.    Six  hours  of  the  sixteen  were  employed 
in  painstaking  efforts  to  kill  something  in  as  oompli- 
oated  a  way  as  possible ;   about  four  more  in  con- 
suming food,  and  the  rest  in  various  processes  by 
which  aU  these  other  things  might  be  done  in  as  perfect 
a  way  as  possible-^iressing  and  undressing,  smoking 
giving  orders,  making  preparations,  talking  and  stand ' 
ing  about— that  was  really  the  day. 

And  the  remarkable  thing  was  that  this  was  normal 
not  exceptional :  it  was  the  life  towards  which,  appa-' 
rently,  education  was  directed.  It  was  lived  by  aU 
persons  who  could  afford  to  do  so.  A  man  who  so 
lived  from  the  age  of  twenty-three  to  that  of  ninety 
was  held  by  the  world  to  have  lived  well.  His  father 
80  Uved;  Theo  was  beginning  so  to  live.  Younger 
sons  lived  other  lives  because  they  were  younger  sons 
and  were  compelled  to  do  so. 

".  .  .  And  so,"  ended  Theo  at  last,  "it  seems  to 
me  that  we  shall  have  to  make  a  change.    Archie 

MaxweU  was  saying  so  one  day  last  week.    It'll  have 
to  come." 

Mr.  Banister  shook  his  head  dolorously,  pushed  his 
empty  tumbler  aside,  and  stood  up. 

"  WeU,"  he  said,  using  the  formula,  "  how  about 
turning  in  7  *' 

Harold  shut  his  book  briskly  and  came  forward. 
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**  I  think  iff  ftU  rot/*  he  Mid  oheerfoUy.  "  Don't 
yoo  •groe,  Algy  ?  " 

Thii  WM  plainly  deriuve ;  and  Algy  too  itood  ap 
uncomfortably,  affecting  not  to  hear. 

"  You're  ao  jolly  intereeting,"  went  on  his  annoying 
brother.    "  A  poritive  babbler." 

"  There,  there,"  said  Ifr.  Banister  pacifically. 
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CHAPTBR  II 


(I) 
"  T  EPS  sit  down  a  minute,"  said  Harold. 

■*-•    Sybil  and  1  e  had  wandered  away  from  the 
Sunday  afternoon  group  on  the  lawn,  itep  by  step, 
hatless  and  desultory,  sincerely  unoonsoious  of  any 
purpose;  they  had  looked  at  the  goldfish  in  the  stone 
basin  below  the  cedars  a  hundred  yards  away ;  they 
had  passed  out  through  the  wired  gate  and  up  the 
grassy  scoop  between  the  promontories  of  the  trees ; 
they  had  come  right  up  beneath  the  whispering  roof 
of  beeches  over  the  rujset  ground  of  last  year's  leaves, 
to  the  point  where  four  rides  met  in  the  heart  of  the 
wood.    Here  was  an  aged  seat  set  back  among  the 
rhododendrons  that  bordered  the  Little  Lake,  fadng 
straight  down  the  tunnel  up  which  they  had  come; 
and  upon  it  they  sat  down. 

It  had  been  a  Sunday  precisely  like  all  other  Sun- 
days, so  far.  The  males  had  come  down  in  a  long- 
drawn  procession  to  find  the  females  at  breakfast, 
and  aSundayair  had  pervaded  aU  things,  generated 
no  doubt  chiefly  by  the  substitution  of  trousers  for 
^kerbockers,  and  the  drowsy  memory  of  church 
bells  heard  an  hour  and  a  half  previously.  There  had 
foUowed  an  hour  later  another  long-drawn  procession, 
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tbroogh  the  gMdeu  and  down  the  perk,  to  the  ohoioh 
helf  •  mile  awaj-^  prooeMk»  whoee  heed,  ooodetiiig 
of  Mr.  Benieter.  Ifeiy,  end  Sybfl,  hed  eppeerad  in 
ohnroh  three  mintitei  before  eorvice  began,  end  whoee 
teil,  brought  op  by  Harold  himeelf ,  had  flnaUy  oaoied 
a  reverent  taming  of  heads  towards  the  end  of  the 
Venik,  Mr.  Banister's  brother  was  a  Dean;  and 
Chrowiton  therefore  was  aoonstomed  to  see  the  squire's 
pew  tolerably  full. 

There  had  followed  the  usual  indeeoribably  Uuignid 
return  by  way  of  Uie  kitohen-gardens,  back  lo  the  house, 
where  Lady  Brasted  rustled  out  to  meet  them,  re- 
turned five  minutee  before  in  the  motor  in  which  her 
husband  had  driven  her  to  mass  at  Heron's  Ghyll. 
The  meditative  groups  had  formed  and  re-formed  on 
the  terrace  in  the  golden  noon  sunshine  till  the  roar 
of  the  gong  had  drawn  them  indoors  to  satisfy  the 
customary  Sunday  hunger;  and  then  once  more 
nothing  particular  had  happened  except  the  departure 
of  the  motor  with  three  or  four  of  the  party. 

Harold  had  hung  about  with  some  anxiety  unta  he 
heard  Sybil's  clear  Httle  voice  announce  that  she 
would  prefer  to  stroll  about,  and  he  had  the  i  hurried 
back  to  the  smoking-room  for  a  decent  interval, 
whence  he  had  viewed  her  ak>ne  on  the  terrace.  He 
discerned  his  opportunity  and  took  it ;  and  here  they 
were. 

"  He's  rather  a  pious  beggar,  old  Algy,"  said  Harold, 
resuming  his  thread.  "  He  was  at  church  ewly  tins 
morning,  you  know." 
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BybSi  beg»B  to  «muige  brown  Imtm  at  her  feet 
with  the  end  of  hue  iiinahMie. 

"Not  my  line,  yon  know/'  he  went  on  with  » 
grandly  tolentnt  ftir,  "  though  I  have  no  objeotioni 
to  it." 

A  wood-pigMm  in  lome  nutling"  tower  of  leaves 
overhead  began  a-oooing,  and  stopped  abruptly  as  if 
he  had  suddenly  thought  of  something  else. 

"  I  say,  Sybil,  when  are  you  going  away  ?  " 

"  Oh— e^-Tuesday,"  said  the  girl  deliberately,  stiU 
engaged  upon  her  pattern. 

Harold  sighed  softly. 

'*  Why  oan't  you  stop  a  bit  longer  ?  "  he  demanded. 

Sybil  finished  her  design. 

'*  There,"  she  said. 

Harold  looked  at  it  with  ill-disguised  impatience. 

"  Why  can't  you  stop  a  bit  longer  T  "  he  repeated. 

"  Because  I've  got  to  go  home,"  she  said,  with  the 
same  annoying  deliberateness. 

Harold  began  to  swing  a  foot. 

"  I  believe  you're  pleased  to  go,"  he  said. 

Sybil  looked  at  him  with  a  sort  of  critical  interest. 
The  circumstances  made  her  feel  very  grown-up  in- 
deed ;  she  thought  she  was  behaving  with  admirable 
discretion. 

"  Of  course,  I'm  always  pleased  to  go  home,"  she 
said. 


Harold,  too,  was  enjoying  himself,  though  he  told 
himself  he  was  not.    Sybil  was  always  like  this  now. 
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A  year  ago  thpy  had  been  exoellent  friends ;  they  had 
ridden  together  like  two  boys,  talking  incessantly  at 
the  tops  of  their  voices;    arriving  late  for  meals, 
flushed  and  excited,  vanishing  again  on  mysterious 
affairs  at  the  earUest  opportunity.    That  had  all  been 
as  natural  as  possible.    Then  a  colour  had  come  into 
their  relations,  as  faint,  and  yet  as  decisive,  as  the 
first  tint  of  sunset  across  the  normal  blue  of  the  sky ; 
and  Syba's  behaviour  had  instantly  shown  a  changJ 
of  complexion.    Harold's  first  shock  had  been  in  the 
previous  Christmas  hoUdays,  when  he  had  demanded 
that  Syba  should  accompany  him  to  the  roof  of  the 
house  at  midnight  to  see  the  old  year  out.    He  had 
been  aware  of  a  certain  thriU  of  excitement  as  he  had 
made  his  request  (for  he  had  asked  nobody  else  to 
come  with  them),  and  he  was  quite  startlingly  dis- 
appointed when  she  had  refused.    It  .was  from  that 
fatal  night  that  Harold  dated  his  sorrows.    She  had 
been  reaUy  tiresome  ever  since  then,  he  told  himself 
in  despondent  moods. 

Yet  at  the  same  time  he  was  aware  that  her  com- 
panionship gave  him  quite  a  new  kind  of  pleasure. 
Pour  years  ago,  when  she  had  first  come  to  Crowston, 
on  the  footing  of  a  sort  of  third-cousin-by-marriage^ 
who-needed-companions-of-her-own-age,  he  had  been 
bored  by  the  feminine  intrusion  ;  then  there  had  de- 
veloped friendliness,  and  finaUy  this  new  relationship 
that  was  quite  diflferent  from  aU  else.  She  came  about 
twice  a  year,  but  he  had  never  felt  quite  the  same 
sort  of  dismay  at  the  prospect  of  her  departure.    And 
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here  she  was  now  being  as  tiresome  as  ever,  and  there 
were  only  two  days  more.    He  racked  his  brain  for 
reproaohes. 

"I  think  yon  might  be  more  decent,"  he  said, 
"  considering  there's  only  to-morrow  left." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

She  was  looking  at  him  with  her  grave  Gainsborough 
high-browed  eyes,  and  was  astonished  to  see^e  annoy- 
ance suddenly  become  real. 

"  Oh  !  this  is  too  much,"  he  said,  and  stood  up. 

She  became  aware  then  that  it  was  something  else 
that  annoyed  him,  and,  following  his  eyes,  saw  a  figure 
walking  very  fast  towards  them  down  the  sun-flecked 
ride,  swinging  a  stick. 

There  was  no  hope  for  it.  Algy  must  come  right 
up  to  them.  There  was  no  other  way.  She  only 
hoped  he  would  not  be  tactless  enough  to  stop.  The 
incessant  bickerings  between  these  two  were  beginning 
to  distress  her.  Besides,  it  was  rather  distressing  to 
her  to  see  the  way  in  which  the  elder  always  got  the 
worst  of  it.    Algy  marched  upon  his  doom  unheeding. 

"I  say,  I've  lost  Toby,"  he  said,  a  dozen  yards 
away.    "  You  haven't  seen  him  ?  " 

Harold  said  nothing,  but  looked  vindictive. 

"  He  went  after  a  rabbit,"  went  on  Algy  genially, 
unconscious  of  offence. 

"  I  wish  you  would  go  after  a  rabbit,"  said  Harold 
bitterly. 

"  You  needn't  be  offensive,  anyhow,"  snapped  Algy, 
flushing  and  moving  off. 
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Harold  uttered  a  short  laugh. 

It  was  oharaoteristio  of  these  two  to  speak  in  de^ 
taohed  symbols.  AU  oonnectiiig  phrases  had,  through 
long  intorohanges,  become  eliminated.  One  brother 
played  a  counter,  and  the  other  another,  and  the  game 
ended  in  a  numner  bewildering  to  the  outsider  who 
did  not  know  the  game  and  saw  nothing  deoisive 
arrived  at.  But  Sybil  had  seen  these  two  in  company 
sufficiently  often  to  understand  the  rules.    In  this 

case  Algy  had  been  oflF  his  guard,  Harold  had  attacked 
eflfectively,  Algy  resisted  clumsily,  and  Harold  made 
a  swift  sign  of  victory.    That  was  all. 

She  waited  untU  the  homespun  figure  vanished 
round  the  turn  of  the  tunnel,  and  while  his  footsteps 
among  the  leaves  were  stiU  audible  she  spoke,  fidgeting 
with  her  sunshade  and  looking  down. 

"  You  were  offensive,  you  know,"  she  said. 

"  Well,  why  can't  the  beggar  keep  away  ?  "  burst 
out  Harold.  "  He*s  always  running  his  nose  in  every- 
where." 

Sybil  was  silent.    She  knew  perfectly  well  that  her  . 
sympathies  were  with  this  one ;  he  was  so  much  more 
easy  and  brisk  and  attractive.   Algy  always  had  been 
a  Uttle  clumsy  and  apart  from  this  world.    But  she 
was  sorry  for  him,  too. 

"I  don't  know  what's  the  row  with  him,"  said 
Harold  again.  "  He  doesn't  seem  to  belong  somehow. 
He  was  just  like  that  at  Eton,  too." 

"  You  have  left,  haven't  you  ?  " 

He  nodded. 
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"Yes ;  end  of  last  half.    Going  ap  to  the  House 
next  mcmth." 

They  were  in  smooth  water  again  now.    Harold  sat 
down  once  more  in  the  warm  gloom,  and  the  two 
talked  as  before.    The  conversation  wotdd  not  have 
been  worth  reporting ;  it  was  of  the  kind  that  twenty 
thousand  couples  of  boys  and  girls  alone  know  how 
to  carry  on ;  it  was  not  about  anything  in  particular ; 
it  circled  round  small  events  and  returned  always  to 
the  same  two  centres,  to  Her  or  to  Him,    She  was 
dever  and  he  was  clumsy,  she  parried  and  he  attacked, 
she  was  mistress  of  the  situation  and  he  was  not 
master.    A  small,  panting,  wiiy-nosed  dog  ran  into 
them  of  a  sudden  out  of  the  bushes  with  the  air  of  a 
privileged  poacher,  laj  down  on  an  outskirt  of  the 
girl's  dress,  and  cleaned  himself ;   and  she  paid  him 
ostentatious  physical  attentions,  but  her  patting  and 
pulling  were  purely  mechanical,  and  the  dog  under- 
stood it,  though  the  boy  did  not.    They  looked  really 
charming,  these  two,  framed  in  the  dark  green  of 
rhododendrons;    flecks  of  wo.i:    sunlight  moved  on 
her  white  dress  and  his  brown  holland ;  faint  wood- 
land sounds— the  crowing  of  pheasants,  the  buzz  of 
flies,  the  breathless  pattei  of  a  reconnoitring  rabbit, 
the  Uquid  rush  of  a  coot  across  the  pond  behind  them— 
these  made  melody  in  the  air  about  them. 

Toby  was  satisfled  after  a  while,  though  he  had 
omitted  to  clean  the  bridge  of  his  nose,  and,  sighing, 
displayed  a  pinkish  stomach  to  the  breeze,  luUed  by 
the  warmth  and  the  sounds  and  the  protective  human 
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feUowship;  aqd  it  was  not  ontfl,  hot  in  pnmiit  of  a 
dream-rabbit,  he  began  to  kick  violently  among  the 
dry  leaves  that  SybU  remembered  that  tea  would  be 
ready  on  the  lawn. 

"Darling,  wake  up,"  she  said  suddenly  to  the 
terrier.    "  Time  for  tea  I  " 

They  went  down  together  very  slowly,  walking 
about  a  yard  apart,  she  trailing  her  sunshade  with  a 
pleasant  rustling  behind  her,  he  with  his  hands  in  his 
jacket-pockete.  eyeing  this  and  that  on  either  side 
regretting  that  the  afternoon  was  gone. 

It  was  not  that  he  had  any  definite  programme- 
he  was  a  much  younger  son,  she  had  about  twopenw 
a  year  of  her  own  and  no  prospects;  but  his  dreams 
so  far  as  they  were  formulated  took  the  form  of  an 
moome  in  the  City  and  a  smaU  house  in  Kensington 
There  was  no  reason  why  that  should  not  be  reached 
five  years  hence. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  after  tea?  "  he  asked 
as  they  passed  up  towards  the  big  cedar. 
"  I  must  go  to  my  room,"  she  said. 
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(") 

A]gy  had  passed  a  lonely  afternoon,  and  had  en- 
joyed himself  vastly  untU  his  encounter  with  Harold. 
Bfaiy  had  gone  in  the  motor,  so,  obviously,  the  best 
thing  to  be  done  was  to  go  into  the  deep  woods  and 
think  about  her.  He  had  called  at  the  stables  for  Toby, 
since  Toby  would  not  require  any  conversation,  and 
had  gone  straight  across  the  park  behind  the  house 
to  a  certain  pine-topped  slope  above  the  village. 

It  was  really  a  superb  afternoon,  and  he  passed  a 
very  pleasant  hour  among  the  trees,  lying  on  the 
needles,  smoking  a  couple  of  cigarettes,  and  looking 
out  through  the  mellow  air  be^7een  the  ruddy  stems 
down  to  the  red-roofed  v^Ia^  i  .md  squat  Norman 
church  that  drowsed  in  the  haz^  sunlight  half  a  mile 
away  and  below.  Toby  was,  after  all,  a  slight  distrac- 
tion, since  it  was  necessary  to  see  that  he  did  not 
stray,  but  when  Algy  had  seen  him  completely  settled 
down  with  a  noise  like  the  panting  of  a  small  and 
feverish  steam-engine  to  the  excavation  of  an  almost 
infinitely  deep  rabbit-hole,  he  gave  himself  up  to 
tranquil  meditation. 

This  turned,  of  course,  chiefly  upon  Mary.  It  was 
pleasant  to  have,  as  it  were,  a  centre  to  which  he 
could  withdraw  from  all  those  other  rather  annoying 
persons  who  interrupted  his  actual  intercourse  with 
h&t ;  and  he  pleased  himself  with  constructing  endless 
settings  in  whidi  he  and  she  should  some  day  live  in 
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W  whMe  they  ri.„„M  B™.  the  co»»e  of  life,  the 

-m  f„t,  «n  the  tiny  det^  „d   ^   ^ 
pnnoiples. 

fa  the  ooum  of  thi.  he  dwelt  for  .  little  on  the 
P«Pto  rtaying  in  th.  ho«.,  looking  .t  them  with 
Ztr.^  f"*^  *"  .tout  ««lg«uia  „,„,. 
m«.  who  d»>uW  h.™  b«„  bom  .  eh«,S^a  nu« 
who  l»d  found  hi.  vocation  for  the  tot  time  with  the 
mvenhon  of  .ntomobile. ,  hi.  wife,  that  «do»  oon- 
™rt  to  P^,  in  itaelf  .  ,t,^  ^  ^ 

«hg.on^  who  rtood  like  .  dirtingaid«d  ^ua-lHitt 
•ta  hejKl  on  on.  dde,  «d  .  «iH««ed  pmyJ^lTJ 
on  weU-bred  J«k.  who  Bid  nothing  and^^TLj 

ft»c^  »  Ufe.  ainoe  eve^  ^  ^  p,^  ^^-^ 
a.  o™,  f^y,  too,  «»e  nnder  «view,  pe«a,.  of 
•obTify  „d  energy  who  acoomplid«rf  noS 

LTT*!?^  "»««*•«<«»  of  the  p^vioTZning! 
And  finally  there  wu  hinuelf.  ^^ 

Now  it  w«  perfectly  true  that  he  too  did  nothing 
P^ ;  but  he  had  di^emed.  at  any  rate,  ZJ 
w«tobed«».  Hew.,  to  many  M«y.  Ihi.,,gain, 
^^P«~.ved  w...  .tricUy  .peaking,  not  a.^^^ 
»P«fl««Jly  di&rent  faaa  what  hi.  father  had^ 
«d  what  the  other  male,  of  hi.  acqoaintance TS 
^«w™dddo.  Bntitw«,M«yth.tn»de^ 
«irfb~io..    To  many  Mary  w«i  to  be,  rather  Uu«  to 
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do ;  and  Doing,  after  all,  is  only  of  value  so  far  as  it 
oontributee  to  Being.     This,  then,  is  the  point  of 
existenoe,  he  peroeived-— To  Be.  . .  . 

At  this  point  he  thought  that  he  had  made  a  new 
diBooveiy,  and  sat  up  to  congratulate  himself  upon  it. 
And  overhead,  like  a  ruined  roof,  the  dusky  fans  ex- 
panded into  the  clear  liquid  of  the  sunlit  air ;  and 
beneath  him  drowsed  the  village,  and  about  him  was 
the  breathing  life  of  a  myriad  beings  of  every  order, 
from  the  stubborn  root  of  the  pine  beneath  his  knees 
to  the  energetic  hind-quarters  of  Toby,  half  disappeared 
into  a  sandy  pit  a  dozen  yards  away.  .  .  .  Being,  he 
said  to  himself  again ;  and  what  is  that  ?  . . . 

Algy  made  quite  a  number  of  discoveries  that  after- 
noon, formulating  to  himself,  under  the  stimulus  of 
his  sentiment,  a  quantity  of  thoughts  hitherto  only 
half-peroeived.  It  was  not  strange  that  Beligion, 
dogmatic  and  emotional,  was  the  frame  of  many  of 
them,  and  even  more  than  the  frame.  His  rediscovery 
of  Qod,  a  couple  of  months  before,  had  been  a  real 
experience ;  and  to-day  he  saw,  after  a  manner  un- 
familiar to  him,  that  the  Creator  was  not  so  wholly 
disconnected  from  Creation  as  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  believe.  There  was  plainly  something,  he  thought, 
holding  all  together,  as  force  held  matter ;  and  since 
included  with  matter  was  conscious  Being,  included 
also  with  force  must  be  something  that  was,  at  the 
bweet,  conscious  Being.  Of  course,  Mary  was  his 
microcosm.    It  was  she  herself  that  gave  such  infinite 
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Tahie  to  her  hands,  her  eye.,  her  hair,  to  her  buckled 
Aoes  and  the  faint  scent  of  her  dress,  even  to  her 
door  at  night  as  he  went  past  it  on  tiptoe.  Then 
what,  the  sokmn  metaphysician  asked  himself,  gave 
value  to  her  ?  .  .  .  * 

He  relaxed  his  clasped  knees  as  he  put  ttiis  question 
to  hmiself.  and  Uy  back  onoe  more,  staring  up  with 
his  bnght,  puzzled  eyes,  under  his  tUted  Panama,  into 
the  dear  sky,  crossed  now  and  again  by  black  specks 
erf  sentient  being  called  gnato. .  .  .  Why  then,  he  said, 

tins  ui  one  result  of  God's  existenc^to  give  an  eternal 
and  mflmte  value,  as  weU  as  an  origin,  to  all  that  is. 
Such  was  Algy  Banister's  first  glimpse  of  the  Abso- 
lute. . . . 

It  must  have  been  nearly  four  o'clock  before  he 
moved.  Toby,  wearied  at  hwt  of  his  pathetic  quest 
after  the  Absolute  Rabbit,  and  lying  all  abroad  under 
a  bracken  fan.  rose  and  stretohed  each  hind  leg 
trembling  with  tenseness,  to  an  almost  incredibfe 
length  m  a  dog  so  smaU.  before  trusting  himself  to 
face  a  farther  walk ;   but  Algy  hardly  noticed  him. 

The  world  to  him  had  that  strange  aspect  of  unreaUty 
which  it  always  wears  after  prolonged  and  drowsy 
thought  m  the  open  air.  but  it  seemed  sacramentid 
as  weU.  an  unsubstantial  presentment  of  something 
else.  ^^* 

He  went  briskly  along  the  mossy  ride,  seeing  on  his 
left  the  blue  landscape  rise  and  fall  with  his  steps 
beyond  the  saplings,  and  on  his  right  the  deep  hum' 
mmg  woods,  only  half-conscious  of  the  excursions  of 
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the  rafrwhed  Toby,  who  with  a  furtive,  interoBted  air 
scurried  in  and  out  of  the  undergrowth.  He  felt  that 
he  had  arrived  at  profound  truth*— truths,  whose 
bases  and  shaggy  sides  he  had  seen  before  amid  oloud- 
wreaths  of  distraction,  now  visible  and  soaring  into 
the  illimitable  sky.  He  had  seen  them  more  than  once 
during  his  silent  London  walks  beneath  the  flushing 
dawn,  when  there  seemed  to  be  a  space  and  a  stiUness 
about  him  not  usuaUy  obtainable.  I  do  not  think  he 
was  a  prig;  he  did  not  beUeve  himself  espeoiaUy 
favoured,  or  espeoiaUy  pleasing  to  any  one  :  he  only 
regarded  with  interest  what  he  seemed  to  see. 

At  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  Little  Lake 
he  became  aware  of  the  absence  of  Toby ;  but  it  was 
naeless  to  spend  time  over  him.  He  whistled  half  a 
dozen  times;  he  went  back  a  few  steps ;  he  listened 
to  the  autumn  hum  of  the  woods.   Then  he  passed  on, 

unknowing,  to  his  encounter 

He  was  extremely  angry  as  he  left  the  two  again, 
and  strode  down  towards  the  house.  Harold  was  not 
usuaUy  so  offensive  in  company.  What  made  it  worse 
was  that  he  knew  that  he  himself  had  been  to  blame 
to  some  extent.  Yet  also  he  knew  that  an  interruption 
of  that  kind  from  Theo  would  not  have  even  tempted 
Harold  to  annoyance.  Here  was  a  new  train  of 
thought,  or  rather  an  old  one  retrodden.  He  asked 
himself  hopelessly,  as  his  wrath  subsided,  why  it  was 
that  he  was  never  at  his  ease,  and  in  what  lay  the 
secret  of  his  clumsiness.  There  was  his  younger 
brother,  fully  as  brusque  as  himself,  yet  somehow 
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Aooepted  in  company  as  a  pleasing  addition.  There 
was  Theo,  ^ar  heavier,  he  knew  well  enough,  in  per- 
ception and  intuition,  yet  always  a  tolerable  com- 
panion. Above  all,  he  despaired  when  he  thought  of 
Jack  Hamilton,  of  his  well-bred  tact,  his  unruffled 
serenity,  and  his  well-brushed  hair. 

In  a  kind  of  passion  of  angry  introspection  he 
wheeled  o£f  once  more  opposite  the  garden  gate,  and 
turned  up  among  the  bracken  at  a  point  whence  he 
could  command  both  the  garden  entrance  on  one  side 
and  the  carriage-drive  on  the  other  (it  might  be  that 
the  motor  party  would  return  for  tea),  and  threw  him- 
self down  there  once  more. 

The  Absolute  seemed  retired  once  more  beyond  the 
sky ;  there  was  no  Unity  anywhere.  Being  was  all 
very  well,  but  Doing  unfortunately  was  its  expres- 
sion ;  and  if  Doing  was  a  series  of  blunders 

He  soothed  himself  once  again  by  a  visualisation  of 
Mary,  and  by  a  passive  yielding  of  himself  to  the 
fragrant  peace  of  the  woods,  and  looked  out  compara- 
tively at  peace  twenty  minutes  later,  himself  unseen, 
at  Harold  and  Sybil,  accompanied  by  the  terrier,  as 
they  passed  within  fifty  yards  of  him. 

"Don't  forget  to-morrow  morning,  then,"  said 
Harold  as  he  opened  the  gate ;  "  they'll  be  oflf  by  ten, 

and  then " 

The  clash  of  the  gate  drowned  the  rest,  and  a  murmur 
only  followed  as  the  steps  went  up  the  gravel  path 
towards  the  house.  But  even  the  half  sentence 
deepened  his  loneliness. 
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He  Uy  tliere  an  hoar  more,  till  the  eyening  breeie 
I  stole  np  from  the  west  and  set  the  bracken  a-shiver. 
Tea  did  not  matter,  he  told  himself ;  besides,  he  oould 
have  some  when  the  motoring  party  returned.  Mean- 
I  while  he  would  like  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  his  medita- 
I  tions.  But  there  was  no  sound  from  the  hill  down 
I  which  the  wheels  must  come ;  and  there  did  not  seem 
I  any  more  material  to  formulate  beyond  the  fact  that 
!  God  was  the  Absolute  and  gave  its  value  to  eveiy- 
I  thing.  It  sounded  trite  put  into  words,  but  he  was 
I  deeper  than  words,  and  knew  it.  He  had  hold  upon 
I  something,  he  thought,  of  which  the  crowded  physical 
I  life  of  the  woods,  his  own  long,  pulsating  limbs  and 
I  breathing  lungs,  even  the  very  images  formed  by  him 
of  the  Unimaginable  were  but  the  fringe  of  a  super- 
ficies. The  restlessness  generated  by  that  thought, 
and  the  chilly  breath  across  the  fern,  combined  to 
make  him  sit  up.  No ;  he  would  not  go  back  to  tea ; 
he  would  take  another  round  and  be  back  before 
I  sunset. 

Then  his  own  hand  on  his  own  knee  atteacted  his 

jattention— sinewy,  brown,  and  long-fingered.    That 

Itoo,  then,  signified  something— nsome  tiny  detail  of 

|thought  from  the  Absolute  Mind.    He  looked  at  his 

ere  wonderingly,  and  instantly  thought  of  Mary*8. 

ien  the  train  of  ideas  was  broken  and  he  stood  up, 

stretching  himself,  till  his  muscles  cracked  and  the 

blood  rushed  to  his  head.   Yes;  he  would  have  another 

ealk  and  go  back  to  the  house  presently. 

It  was  all  terribly  unhealthy  I 
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(m) 
It  it  time  to  be  mote  explicit  ftboat  Ifn.  Banirter 
ud  th»t  ie  ft  diiBonlt  tMk.   She  mfty  bert  be  piotuied 
by  ft  series  of  negations;  she  wfts  not  hftndsome,  nor 
tftU,  nor  clever,  nor  stout ;  neither  was  she  repukiye, 
nor  short,  nor  stapid.  nor  thin.    She  was  a  kind  of 
Least  Common  Multiple  of  the  female  nature.  Perhaps 
the  two  positive  things  that  can  be  said  of  her  was 
that  her  front  teeth  sljghtij  protruded  and  that  she 
was  possessed  of  a  certain  pladdity,  and  even  that 
was  more  the  negation  of  irritability  tiian  an  actual 
▼irtue  in  itself .    People  became  awaie  of  its  presence, 
as  of  an  invisible  rook,  when  waves  of  circumstance 
beat  against  it  in  vain. 

When  tea  was  over  on  this  Sunday  evening  she  re- 
mained in  her  chair,  while  one  by  one  tiie  others 
dispersed.  It  is  to  be  presumed  tiiat  a  succession  of 
thoughts  passed  through  her  mind,  and,  if  so,  it  may 
be  assumed  that  they  were  of  a  disconnected  and 
unemotional  nature. 

She  became  aware,  after  a  certain  period,  tiiat  tiie 
g««len  gate  leading  down  tiie  grass  avenue  to  ike 
village  dashed;  and  looking  in  tiiat  direction  with 
her  pale  blue  eyes  she  descried,  a  minute  or  so  later, 
the  white  figure  of  Sybil,  alone,  moving  slowly  up^ 
wards  towards  the  woods. 

A  train  of  tiiought  was  ignited-or  ratiier  it  began 
gently  to  smoulder  .  .  .  Harold  ...  Theo  and  Mary 
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. .  proleMloiM  .  .  .  Algy  ...  the  pftUMd 
I OD  (he  iMt  point,  for  he  always  poulad  h«r  a  little, 
oontempUted  •Imoet  pMsively  hk  faint  air  of  Ugly 
Duokling,  wondered  where  he  waa ;  then,  aa  a  relief, 
[pMied  on  again  to  Harold  and  his  brisk  aotiyities  . . . 
Us  homespun  suit ...  his  sunboming. . .  . 

At  six  o'olook  the  bells  began  from  the  churoh  half  a 
mile  away  among  the  trees.  It  was  veiy  Sunday 
evening.  The  light  was  actually  golden ;  the  park, 
with  its  long  grass-slopes  seen  beyond  the  terrace  and 
the  trooping  woods  above,  had  that  appearance  of 
extraordinary  opulence  of  life  and  tranquillity  that 
I  seems  the  peculiar  possession  of  English  estates.  High 
above  the  pines  against  the  sky,  beneath  which  Algy 
had  meditated  this  afternoon,  specks  wheeled  and 
dropped,  and  a  solemn  vesper  cawing  began  from  the  , 
elms  behind  her. 

A  door  shut  somewhere  ten  minutes  later,  there  was 

I  the  sound  of  footsteps  on  gravel,  and  she  saw  moving 

I  churchwards  through  the  gardens  two  maids  escorted 

I  by  a  man.    All  this  vaguely  contented  her,  especially 

as  she  did  not  propose  to  go  to  church  again  herself. 

It  was  plainly  her  duty  to  wait  for  the  motor-party. 

Then  she  wondered  when  the  party  would  be  back, 

land  thought  she  would  go  indoors,  as  the  shadow  of 

I  the  house  had  already  reached  her. 

About  teu  minutes  later,  as  she  rustled  slowly  up 
[the  first  flight  of  stairs,  she  heard  a  sound  that  made 
jher  pause  to  see  whether  by  any  chance  it  was  the 
jthrob  of  the  motor  coming  down  the  drive.     But, 
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mstead  it  TO  quick  steps  coming  up  the  stone  stairs 
ttat  led  up  from  the  garden  into  the  house,  up  which 
ahe  herself  had  just  come,  and  an  instant  Uter  Sybil 
ome  through,  and  stopped  suddenly,  looking  up  at 

The  girl's  face  was  strangely  white,  and  her  Ups 
shook.  '^ 

"Mrs.  Banister,"  she  said  breathlessly.  Then  she 
suddenly  sat  down  on  one  of  the  haU-chairs. 

"  My  dear  I  "  cried  the  elder  lady,  and  rustled  down 
agam.  But  Sybil  was  up,  looking  at  her  with  an  odd 
tremulousness,  putting  out  her  hands. 

"  It  is  aU  right,"  said  the  girl,  stiU  in  that  breath- 
tess  voice.    «  He's  all  right  now  .  .  .  they're  bringing 
tun  along.    He's  aU  right." 
-      A  door  banged  overhead,  and  before  Mrs.  Banister 
could  speak  the  cheerful  voice  of  Harold  broke  in  from 
overhead.    But  his  mother  had  turned,  and  was  look- 
ing, with  rather  a  bewildered  apprehensiveness,  at  a 
smaU  procession  of  three  who  appeared  at  that  moment 
coming  through  the  wide  door  at  the  head  of  the 
garden  steirs,  up  which  Sybil  had  run  just  now. 

The  footman,  whom  Mrs.  Banister  had  seen  just 
now  on  his  way  to  church,  came  first,  carrying  a 
battered  Panama  hat.  Algy  came  next ;  and  behind 
hua  fluttered  a  pale  housemaid  in  her  Sunday 
clothes.  ^ 

Algy  looked  rather  odd,  and  swayed  a  little  as  he 
came ;    but  he  resolutely  turned  aside  the  footman 
who  seemed  to  wish  to  support  him,  and  came  forwards' 
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across  the  stone-flagged  passage.  He  certainly  looked 
odd,  extremely  white,  with  various  stains  about  his 
nose  and  mouth,  and  very  bright  eyes,  of  which  one 
was  a  little  bloodshot. 

"  My  dear  boy,"  said  his  mother,  perturbed  as  a 
cow  might  be  at  a  waved  handkerchief-— perturbed, 
not  agitated. 

Algy  made  a  little  gesture ;  but  it  had  in  it  a  touch 
of  triumph  as  well  as  of  bewilderment. 

"I'm  aU  right,  mother,"  he  said  rather  hoarsely, 
and  his  eyes  wandered  to  Sybil,  who  was  standing 
again  looking  at  him. 

"  By  George  !  "  came  a  genial  voice  from  the  stairs. 
"  What's  the  matter  with  your  nose,  old  man  ?  " 

A  sound  broke  from  the  girl's  mouth. 

"I'm  all  right,"  said  Algy  again.  "  A  blackguard— 
Miss  Sybil  will  tell  you." 

He  went  on,  smiling  in  a  strange  one-sided  way,  as 
if  he  was  a  little  drunk,  and  put  his  hand  on  the 
banister ;  but  there  was  still  an  air  of  triumph. 

"  111  just  go  and  wash  this  off,"  he  said,  with  a 
desperate  attempt  at  off-handedness,  and  began,  still 
holding  to  the  banisters,  to  mount  the  stairs. 

"  My  dear  boy !  "  said  his  mother  feebly.  "  What 
have  you  been  doing  ?  " 

"8he'UteUyou,"hesaid. 

But  Mrs.  Banister  went  after  him ;  and  the  two 
below  stood  in  dead  silence,  listening  to  a  murmur  of 
question  and  answer  ascending. 

Then  Harold  made  a  grotesque  face  of  bewilder- 
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m«t;  Md  the  next  inataat  Sybfl  w«  d«™  «  her 
^«nd»g.„tpeU.fte,^<rfhoHe„.h^le:: 
She  straggled  to  stop.  . . . 

me  footniM,  who  waa  stfll  standing  tesoeotfallv 
•lert,  h<Mins  the  >»».>  i,.*       jj  T^  respeotnuiy 

his  nose^  '  '"*'*^y  '«*»«'  *™n 

.     ■"»>.  "d  was  presently  gone.    Harold  .tared 

"""dathissuooess.  11»  door  from  tT"^' 
^-no  ojje  h«,  he«d  the  arri™,-^:  '^  ^ 
n»o  o«ae  through  and  stopped.  astonisheTSe 

he,^!^,.^  »»11  «ng  with  Unght«,.    8  ba 
her  he«l  baok  and  her  hands  olntehing  her  sZ^ 
~d»d«d  swayed  with  it;    to.,.  Z  s^ 
down  her  eheeb,  and  stiU  she  Unghed-  (^nTt 
-^^words.  torrihly  di.tinet.  di^Z^^Tt! 

"He  looked  so  fanny-«,  l,any~it  wa.  in  the  ro«i 

•way-ie  oame  afler-hi.  hat-hi.  hat     Th  J 
»»de  that  i«»-oh ,  he  looked  so  ft^^L^  ^'' 

a  !!r  rkT""'!!^  =  "'*  "^ -^  •»  l"' like 
•c^dutog,  molding,  frowning;  then  .uddenly 
a~M  tanghed  too,  one  loud  roar,  «,d  .topped  po> 
tentously  grave,  as  Theo  stopped  forward.  '^ 

in,  fZ  T  f  ""^  '^"  '^^  '«"  "ia-out  wam- 
iTir.  Il'-  ""«"^™«^>«•»<•  "d  irxesistZ. 
Lm  °°"""~*'°''  "'  oi"»™tMoes  that  must 

^L!^  H™''  •  ""•  '*'**^y  ^  '««'  looked  « 
tremelyludaorous.   And  stiU  Syba  rooked  ««1  mo«.^ 
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with  laaghtor  on  the  chair,  and  Mary  shook  and 
scolded.  .  .  . 

Harold,  in  a  kind  of  desperate  discretion,  looked 
vaguely  upwards,  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  appeared 
to  realise  that  Algy  must  have  heard  it  all ;  for,  as 
he  looked,  he  saw  him  turning  away  from  the  gallery 
overhead,  with  his  mother  stiU  beside  him,  and  there 
was  an  odd  look  on  that  queer,  one-sided  face, 

Harold  still  stood  a  moment,  conscious  of  a  very 
dear  stab  at  his  heart,  and  understanding,  as  in  a 

kind  of  intuition  more  than  from  Sybil's  sobbing  words 
what  it  was  that  had  happened.  He  perceived  that 
Algy  had  behaved  decently  for  once-so  he  would 
have  expressed  it-and  that  he  had  behaved  extremely 
badly  in  Uughing.  He  understood  that  Sybil  had  been 
insulted,  and  that  Algy  had  fought  for  her;  and  in  a 
kind  of  fuiy  of  contrition  and  indignation,  and  even 
envy,  he  turned  and  ran  upstairs,  just  as  the  Brasteds 
appeared  from  the  outer  hall. 

Algy's  room  was  in  a  dark  passage  opening  out  of 
the  gaUeiy  above  the  haU,  and  Harold,  running  along 
It,  ahnoet  ran  into  his  mother.  She  appeared  to  be 
standing  at  the  door,  trying  the  handle.  Then  she 
shook  it. 

^^  "My  dear  boy,"  she  said  for  about  the  fifth  time. 

"  Let  me  in You  must  bathe  your  face." 

There  was  no  answer.  Harold,  breathing  beside  her 
m  the  dusk,  heard  from  the  hall  beneath  one  last  sob- 
bmg  bubble  of  laughter,  and  then  Mary's  voice,  very 
stem  and  severe. 
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"  Let  me  in."  said  Mrs.  Banister  again. 

(He  listened  intently,  ashamed  and  miserable ;  but 
there  was  no  sound.) 

"  I  shaU  fetoh  your  father."  she  said 

A  TBiy  deliberate  voice,  rather  hoarse,  came  from 
withm  the  room. 

"Mother,  please  go  away.  ...  I  will  wash  my  face 
and  come  very  soon." 
"  Will  you  have  some  arnica  ?  " 
"  No  thank  you." 

Mrs.  Banister  released  the  handle  and  moved  off. 
Btill  gravdy  perturbed  with  sUence;    and  Harold 
Jtoxjdmg  alone,  heard  her  voice  mingling  iteelf  with 
Mary's  m  admonition. 

He  waited  a  moment.  stiU  listening  to  the  silence 
^thm.  rather  ^tated  and  ashamed,  and  indignant 
too  tiiat  It  was  Algy  who  had  fought  for  Sybil  a^  not 
he  hmiself.    He  thought  he  heard  the  bed  creak  as 
If  some  one  had  thrown  himself  upon  it;  then  Jnce 
more  silence.    He  bent  his  ear  to  the  door 
"Algy."  he  said.    " Algy.  old  maa." 
There  was  no  answer. 
"Algy."  he  said  again. 

Then  there  was  a  movement,  and  a  footstep.    The 
key  was  turned,  and  Algy  stood  there  in  his  shirt- 
sleeves, his  hair  tumbled  into  a  kind  of  absurd  plume 
and  a  white,  miserable  anger  in  his  face  ' 

I  h"  ^^^  ^*  ""^  ^°°''"  ^^  ^^-    "  I  ^»°t  no  one. 
1  heard  you  laugh." 

"  But,  Algy—" 
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The  door  banged  straight  in  his  face. 

Harold  stood  a  moment,  furious  at  the  reoeption. 
Then  he  kicked  the  door. 

"All  right,"  he  snarled;  wheeled  and  went  away, 
orushing  down  his  shame  with  both  hands. 


(IV) 

Algy  hardly  knew  how  to  face  his  family  at  dinner ; 
and  yet  it  had  to  be  done.    He  could  not  correlate 
his  thoughts,  or  decide  upon  his  internal  attitude.    A 
number  of  apparently  irreconcilable    elements   had 
somehow  to  be  combined.     He  had  behaved  well; 
that  seemed  to  him  one  fact ;   he,  with  his  hands  in 
his  pockets,  had,  by  the  merest  chance,  strolled  out 
through  the  gate  in  the  park-paling  through  which 
Sybil,  also  intent  on  a  lonely  walk,  had  passed  two 
minutes  before;    and  he  had  been  just  in  time  to 
catch  a  young  man  in  gaiters  with  a  lurcher-dog 
attempting,  apparently,  to  kiss  Sybil.    Algy  had  not 
reflected  for  a  single  instant ;   he  had  hit  the  young 
man,  without  a  word,  as  hard  as  possible  under  the 
ear ;  and  the  next  instant  had  seen  stars  and  stripes. 
He  had  retained  sufficient  consciousness  to  call  to 
Sybil  to  run,  and  bed  then,  with  fury  nerving  him, 
attempted   to   defend  himself.     But   the  next  few 
moments  had  passed  in  a  whirling  manner,  during 
which  two  or  three  times  he  had  seen  a  red  face  and 
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^^e  ne^  fact  w«  Syba,  ^.^^,  ,,„:^^. 

"ll^l^  '^'Cr^  '<-«»'  <»  ^ 
lay  on  his  hJ  J. '   ..  ""^  momenta  when  he 

fened  not  to  ZkT^lZT'  ""^  "'  P«>- 

'»"»dp.e.„„.ee;^;-;:.'2:rc;:'r 

lu»  anarl  at  the  door    Tli-m  .1,  ,  ^^'  "^ 

»«  of  having  bTL,^  f "!  "^  "^  ""^""^ 

"dhade^peetedtobeSl^'^r"'"^' 

o^-hissenaitiveneas.    Wo^roStZCtt 
tense  conscioosness  of  Marv  and  »„  T 

w«d8  her  attitude.  .  .  ^'  ""  «'^»«'<'y  ^ 
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He  looked  his  very  wont  as  he  oame  down  to  the 
drawing-room  and  found  her  there. 

And  she,  when  she  saw  him  oome  in  alone,  saw 
only  his  suUenness  and  his  mauled  face.  She  thought 
he  should  not  have  come  down  looking  like  that— 
he  should  have  dined  upstairs,  as  Sybil  was  doing.  It 
looked  so  very  unpleasant.  Then  she  made  an  effort 
and  oame  a  step  nearer  to  him,  looking  away. 

"I  congratulate  you,  Mr.  Algy,"  she  said.  "I  hope 
you  aren't  in  much  pain." 

He  mumbled  something,  overcome  with  sudden 
delight. 

"Sybil's  not  coming  down,"  she  said,  unable  to 
keep  her  eyes  off  that  crushed-looking  mouth.  "  She 
asked  me  to  thank  you  again.  Have  you  any  idea 
who  the  man  was  ?  " 

^  "  A  poacher  from  London,  I  expect,"  he  said  thickly. 
"  I  sent  to  the  keepers  to  tell  them." 

Then  there  was  silence.    Algy  put  his  hands  in  his 
pockets  and  took  them  out  again. 

Then  Mr.  Banister  came  in,  and  there  was  cheerful 
raUying  and  the  names  of  heathen  gods,  and  threaten- 
mgs  agamst  the  young  man  in  gaiters,  and  recommen- 
dations  to  learn  boang  before  next  time,  and  a  clap 
or  two  on  the  shoulder ;  and  Algy's  soul  retired  back 
agam  mto  the  very  inmost  depth  of  his  consciousness, 
and  lay  there,  like  a  rabbit  in  a  burrow,  nervous  and 
alert  at  the  tramplings  overhead. 
Harold  ignored  him  that  evening,  but  finaUy  thrust 
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.  Kghtod  hetoom  o«,dle.  with  ««rful  noncUUmc.. 
»^h»  h«d_^  ^^  ,^^^     Heo^d^ 
word  or  two.  «,d  then  tdked  d»piB«„n.Wy  .bout 

rem^k  or  two  about  «rio..  ,nd  .dviwd  him  to  «o 
to  bed  early.    M«y  looked  .t  him  «ver.,  «„„.  bS 

h/^nr".''''^*"™^'"^'^'-   Bethought 

ioh^dedhm,«U«..  He  «t„d  listen^  to  the  l«I^ 
™«»ely  d».ppoi„ted  that  it  w«  „ot  about  him.Z 
fearmgwhat  he  hoped.    It  wa,  „„t  ,»  j,  „  ^;^* 

^^  jtwa.  not  a.  it  would  have  beeu'i;  ^ 

^*.     ..^v  '*™^-  ««'  »  J»d  been  ho  who 

had  thraahed  the  young  man    and  n„f  »v 

man  him.  J'  "°g  ""U".  and  not  the  young 

He  waited  a  moment  or  two  in  the  haU,  holdhur 
^J^^m  the  othe™  had  dispersed.  'r^^Z 

He  oouM  not  sleep;  his  head  «4ed  too  savagely  • 
and  he  was  thinking  too  rtolenUy.  ^ ' 

tts  mind  went  over  and  over  what  had  happened 
S.  tte  fc^grant  darkness  he  saw  again  and  agT^e 
hateftU  red  f«»  .„d  the  whirling  fist.  ole.7.gai™t 
tte  tender  green  ^  goM  of  the  sunset  wooTTd 
m  the  shock  of  the  blows.    He  saw  eve.y  detail  j 

wrecked  hat  lymgm  the  dust.   He  saw  the  littfesoene 
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the  inner  haU,  and  heard  SybU's  sobbing  exclama- 
bons  of  how  "  funny  he  looked,"  and  Mary's  scolding  ; 
4id  he  saw,  too,  Mary's  embarrassed  face  congratu- 
ttting  him. 

He  dropped  off  now  and  again  into  a  feverish  doze, 
I  which  the  phantoms  of  his  mind  materialised  into 
horrible  reality ;  and  he  flinched  from  the  fist,  and 
kwoke  again  to  the  heavy  beating  of  the  pulses  in  his 
Bose  and  lips  and  temples.    And  all  the  while,  gradu- 
Uly,  far  down  in  his  mind,  below  imagination  and 
risualised  shapes,  a  certain  consideration  took  form. 
I  find  it  hard  to  describe  it  exactly,  for  Algy  was 
never  a  good  relater ;    but  it  was  something  of  this 
^Tid— certainly  a  platitude,   but  new  enough   to 

He  began  to  see  that  the  value  of  his  act  lay  in  its 
atention ;  and  that  the  disagreeable  detaU  that  he 
ad  been  worsted,  instead  of  spoiling,  rather  enhanced 
lie  value.    He  saw  that  this  was  the  real  thing— that 

be  had  attempted  to  save  this  girl  from  an  annoyance ; 
'ud  that  the  other  things  did  not  matter. 

That  was  simple  enough  ;  but  the  next  perception 
^f  his  was  deeper.  It  was  that  Mary  and  the  rest  did 
bot  entirely  understand  this.  Of  course,  they  recog- 
aised  it ;  that  was  why  they  had  tried  to  be  pleasant ; 
but  he  saw  that  they  did  not  give  full  value  to  the 
lact,  that  his  act  lost  real  grace  in  their  eyes  through 
M  being  successful,  and  that  the  ignominy  of  his 
baving  been  absurdly  thrashed  reaUy  weighed  in  their 
*iinds  against  his  attempt. 
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•"toy.  they  did  not  gi«  equ«l  weight 

hetJUTT'  *«»»•">••»  -"te  on  the  eool  piUo, 
l»  began  to  drew  up  a  kind  of  liit. 

mott^  She  wemed  to  «e  nothing  at  aU  ex^pt  Z 
^yrio^b™«.onhi.faee.  8h.h«i«id«J^ 
^^of  oom«,  but  it  WM  purdy  oonventi^S 
^1»  "-ly    con.ide«i    ^   in.port««»   w« 

lan^ofT  »~-    =*'»<>  J'»»  »~«n«i«<i  the  gal. 

^^l^"  TT  '"'  *"  •"^•""'y  ''petted  tte 
whoh  thmg  extremely,  and  had  tootfuUy  tafted  about 

^^d  l«  „„ubd   by  a  eingfe  »«„.  on  i^ 

P-h.'-athene:r;li^5'*^'«» 

Next   came   Harold.     That   bov   wm   «k«;      i 
«h«ned  of  hi»«„.  .ud  that  wae^or^^^T^ 

the  door !  he  had  shown  contempt  ^^ 

S^bU  ae  «,  hyetericl  child,  with  no  judgment  aHT 
JW.  ^thout  doubt,  had  given  J  T^litl 
we«ht  to  the  mtention  of  the  «,t.  She  had  ilincW 
at  the  e«ht  of  hie  mouth ;  she  h«l  wished  !*^^ 
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h«l  been  niooeetful:   bot  the»  had  been  the  dear 
oonsoioameis  of  the  other  element-a  more  instinctive 
.  oonfloiouaneas. 

He  peroeiyed,  then,  that  Ifary  was  the  nearest  to 
understanding  what  he  did. 

Aa  for  the  guests,  he  pnt  them  in  brackets,  as  it 
were.  Both  Jack  and  Lady  Brastod.  h.^  thought,  were 
probably  nearly  up  to  lfaiy*s  standard. 

Of  ooorse.  it  was  improper  that  Algy  should  have 
been  so  analytical.    He  should  have  given  them  aU 
equal  credit  for  understanding ;    but  there  it  was 
He  saw  it :  he  was  feverish  and  in  pain,  and  he  for^ 
mulated  it. 

It  was  obvious  that  such  circumstances  should  have 

added  a  fact  to  those  he  had  coUected  during  his  after- 
noon meditations;  but  it  was  a  fact,  of  a  good  deal 
of  significance  too,  when  it  is  considered  what  the 
end  of  Algy  was.   He  perceived  now  plainly  that  there 
are  two  views  of  the  world  that  may  be  taken-fl«t 
that  the  important  thing  is  to  preserve  the  conven- 
tions, to  box  well,  to  be  successful,  to  keep  up  appear- 
ances  to  retain  society  in  ite  conservative  mould- 
and  the  second,  that  there  is  a  mysterious  quest  tcl 
be  foUowed,  that  there  is  a  certain  far-distant  object 
to  which  way  must  be  made,  regardless  of  obstacles  • 
and  that   if    conventions  fall  in  ruins   about   the 
Sampling  traveUer,  and  the  most  precious  domee- 
tic  Ideals  be  upset,  yet  that  he  must  continue  to 
trample. 

All  this,  of  course,  fitted  in  with  what  he  had  thought 
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remained  with  him.  ««w»nea  it,  aiiii 

jae  ourtdn  fluttewd  in  the  n^ght  bwew  at  hi. 
"'indow.  and  he  feU  wleep.  '^^ 

Downft»i«  they  .till  tUked  .bcmt  powAer,. 
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(I) 
J^ADY  BIUSTHD  w»  .  v.^  p,.t^„ 

Sto ,».  rtffl  ,«B  «nder  tti^  „d  looked  „„ohfe« 

r^LT^'  T"*^  *«"">7  W  motto,  X 

«d«t  which  T«y  ne^y  n»de  her  .faoe«H-.  d,,rt 
"rf  vHtot  lere^toiy  with  «  «lv«,t„er  Zri 
Chm^  Ddli  but  die  h«l  «.rtved^^ 
-^tofltit.Ufat.th.piota.e.  Anewt;,^ 
w»  to  h«  «  «  ornament  tb.t  mmit  find  ite  pUoe . 

I*«»d  .t  ««ewhe,»-^»o«ionJly  on  .  high  ^^ 
»d  ttu.  love  faoident  w^i  „  .  grf.,,  d.^Z«lt«i 
frowmng  ^ggertivdy  feom  .  dark  comi  It  ^T 
l^it.        "  '"^  -  '^  "^.t  did  not  flTS 
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,J^  J*^""  <*•  ^  iiddeiUy  dbooT«.d  fte 
«te«»  graoefolne*  of  the  Ronuu.  CattoHo  .rfigion 
•»d  h^. »  to  qK»k.  ftmriAed  her  roo™  rfrj^a, 
»  pne^ea  or  two,  virible  yet  modeet,  inlaid  with 
«*o«d  wood..  „d  .  deader  erudflx  of  iro^r  «d 
P«ri  iron  her  writing-table.    She  wa,  not  exactly 

^ZT"  .  f*^  *^  "^^  'Wib^.tely 
a.  the  theory  by  which  in  futme  d»  intended  to  live  • 
Ae  w«^  on  Satorday  rftemoon..  in  a  TeO.  at 
^  Street,  «d  might  be  ol«rved,  after  her  o«^ 
*«on.  »  g»oeW  bowed  iignre,  praying,  redly  p»y. 
iiig,  before  Onr  Lady's  altar. 

AH  am  died  a  new  «,d  Tciy  eiqnidte  light  upon 
tk.  whole  of  her  Bfe.    She  began  to  thinTd^™ 
^tnany  .jnnded ;  d,e  begTt,  wonrtlXrl^ 
2  not  reaUy  perhap.  tme.  a.  her  friend,  told  her, 
aat  her  connng  into  a  room  brought  with  it,  q„it^ 
™^udy  to  he,«tt  a  certain  indefinable  fta^L* 
"dpnniy.    Her  part  began  to  be  that  of  motive 
"fence :  du,  wa.  aware  that  wmetime.  amid  Zmoat 
fawlon.  oonTe»»tion  her  ^  had  a  lir-away  look 
«thoat  her  mtending  ;t  in  the  bjjt.    She  b^.  to 
ttmkthat  e™,  dje,  perhap,,  n^d9  a  little  to  Help 
Otter.,  p«ta«lariyyonng  men.   A.  for  her  ho.band, 
de«  old  George,"  of  ooa«»  he  wa.  very  .traight^ 
^■.    but  be  did  not-did  not  ,Z  3L^ 
Oh.  ye. ,   he  wa.  an  that  wa.  d«>r  ««1  g«rf  „j 
han«t;   but  he  w«  a  Prote.t«.t.  you  ^,'Z !Z 
^wu,  of  oouree,  you  understand. 
She  was  perfectly  right  about  Qeoige.     He  was 
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indeed  a  Rrotestant,  with  a  strong  oonviotion  of  the 
common  sense  of  the  Establishment  as  interpreted 
by  confidential  bishops  in  the  arm-chairs  of  the 
Athenaeum.    He  had  even  opened  church  bazaars ;  he 
had  been  lured,  with  much  delicate  and  flattering 
diplomacy,  to  appear  at  an  Albert  HaU  Demonstra- 
tion, and  he  regarded  the  Uttte  that  he  understood  of 
his  wife's  religion  with  good-humoured  contempt.    He 
attended   church  on  Sundays  in  the  country;    he 
thought  himself  the  very  type  of  the  Sensible  Layman, 
and  regarded  the  next  world  as  through  the  door  of 
the  Georgian  mausoleum  that  rose  gloomy  among 
cypresses  on  his  estate  at  Esher-^  fact  whieh  was 
best  treated  with  a  discreet  melancholy. 

And  Jack,  who  had  been  brought  up  with  Annie 
Brasted,  occupied  an  indefinable  position  between 
them.  Not  his  dearest  friends  had  the  faintest  idea 
whether  either  this  world  or  the  next  provided  him 
with  any  theory.  He  was  perfectly  decorous,  rather 
depressed  in  a  gentlemamy  sort  of  way ;  he  dressed 
beautifully;  he  was  in  the  Home  Office  from  ten  to  • 
three  unless  he  had  some  other  engagement.  And 
there  is  very  little  more  to  say  about  him. 

Lady  Brasted,  after  breakfast  on  Monday  morning, 
took  her  rosary,  her  diary  bound  in  orange  morocco,' 
and  a  smaU  pious  book  in  French,  printed  on  lice-' 
paper,  and  went  out  to  the  cedar.  Again,  subcon- 
sciously, she  found  a  seat  upon  which  the  sun-flecks 
feU  with  peculiar  grace,  aa  in  Mr.  La  Thangue'a  pic- 
tures, and  sat  down  upon  it.    She  could  just  see  from 
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no  on.,  begm  to  J-omd  ^dT^       .        ^'  ""« 
•«U1  tffl  roirnZT^    »•  «ni«ned  perfectly 

they  »B~  nnt  „„T^  •"»  ™  new  idew  osoe  mon; 
»«y  were  not  qnite  amog«d  yet. 

..  ^«^  "^  '^"."  1»  «id  rather  gmffly. 

Ohf   bnt  it  was  dreaiy  for  AJgy.    He  w^iteH  « 
bodj  ustnow.    He  wanted  to  h«Y*    ,      '^'^  °«>- 

atonrl  *h  *  •  f  '  *"**  ^^^^^^  8^e  too  under- 

stood that  mtention  wm  fi.«  *u-       ..  ""«er- 

°  was  the  thing  that  mattered. 
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She  insmnftted  hendf ,  by  half-finished  sentences  and 
significant  silences,  even  by  sudden  shadowy  smiles, 
into  that  small  and  secret  retreat  that  he  had  just 
Bucoeeded  in  making  for  himself;  and  she  brought 
with  her  her  dangling  rosary,  her  devout  atmosphere, 
her  genius  for  intimacy  and  her  careful  artlessness. 

By  the  summer-house,  above  the  fish  fountain,  she 
said — 

"  It  is  a  wonderful  thing  to  learn  our  own  solitude 

to  learn  that  nobody,  nobody  can  quite  understand 
our  own  point  of  view.  Dear  Father  Badminton  was 
the  first  who  taught  me  that ;  it  is  a  very  hard  lesson." 

As  they  walked  on  the  grass  beneath  the  avenue 
she  poured  out,  if  I  may  say  so,  a  vibrating  silence  of 
sympathy  that  thrilled  him  as  with  a  subtle  gas  which 
he  could  not  exclude.  The  worst  of  all  was  that  it 
was  undeniable  that  she  did  understand  exactiy  what 
he  was  feeling ;  he  tried  to  tell  himself  she  did  not, 
but  it  was  useless  :  she  nodded  softly  at  his  desperate 
half  sentences ;  she  said  precisely  the  right  thing ; 
she  knew  all  about  him,  as  a  scientist  knows  all  about 
an  impaled  beetle ;  she  even  correlated  a  few  of  his 
unsorted  thoughts,  and  gave  him  one  or  two  new  ones, 
undeniably  beautiful  and  true ;  she  fitted  things  on 
to  Cauistian  doctrines,  and,  supremely,  she  indicated 
to  him  that  she  had  not  disclosed  half  her  treasures, 
and  that  there  Uy  behind  aU  that  she  said  a  world 
of  truth  and  confidence  to  which  he  had  not  as  yet 
the  right  of  entry. 

He  was  both  indignant  and  intoxicated  as  he  came 
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b^  Jrith  her  Aortly  brfo«  tw,l™_iadig^t  ^  ^j^ 

^^^  •oe  OH  not  wd  nsrer  oonU  pene- 

Shepnt  her  Und  r«7  g«.uy  ,„ „  i,^^  ^ 

"»  "  a^y  .ppK^ohed  the  stq»  h«k  ,g^  „  ^ 
the  upper  lawn.  ^ 

tt«tt,t    A«l  once  mo«  fiuy  ,„^  ^a^  jj„ 
Jt^^t  «».  there  w«  „  ^.^ 


«««i  .  h.b.t  of  fonaouttag  .  rit„.ti„„,,  ..^  ^ 
on.  here  unde„t«,d.  him."    And  die  dete^ined  to 

he  .We  to  mtroduoe  him  to  F.ther  B«iminton  «„, 
-^  He  cert«aty  w«  different  from  the  reet  of  hi. 
••nuly-    *  seemed  to  her  more  pBrtle. 
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Maiy  oame  oat  half  an  hour  later,  and  found  Lady 
Bnsted  still  dttng  under  the  cedar.  Mary  was  rather 
sore  again  this  morning,  for  Theo  seemed  really  bope- 
kse.  She  had  expressly  stood  in  the  outer  hafi,  with 
a  newspaper  behind  her  baok,  to  give  him  a  ohanoe 
of  making  way,  and  he  had  strode  throogh  twioe, 
hardly  looking  at  her,  first  without  his  gaiters  and 
then  with  them. 

Then  she  had  gone  to  the  billiard-room,  leaving  the 
door  open,  and  knocked  the  balls  rather  noisily  about. 
She  knew  that  the  guns  were  kept  jvst  oiMiside.  And 
all  that  he  had  done  was  to  look  in  shatply  and  to 
demand  whether  that  youag  fool  Harold  were  any- 
where about.  No,  he  was  not,  she  said  rather  tartly. 
Ten  minirtee  later,  throng  the  ofm  door  of  the 
billiaffd-room,  dewn  the  diert  paange  and  through 
the  window,  she  had  seen  the  parly  dimb  mto  the 
motor  and  go  off,  with  SybS  looidx^  «t  them.  Then 
she  threw  her  cue  en  to  the  table  and  went  out  into 
the  garden. 


Lady  Brasted  lifted  her  eyebrows  questioningly, 
and  smiled  without  parting  her  lips.  It  was  a  smile  she 
sttbconseioasly  reserved  for  unemotional  occasions. 

"Yes,  they're  just  gone,"  said  Mary,  and  sat 
down. 

These  two  knew  one  another  pretty  well ;  it  was  a 
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and  in  tlunV  «_„       j        — ~«g ,  eaon,  m  pobUo 

M«y  a««ght  that  d»  won  th,„,:n^  J^' 

«<J,  .t  «y  „te,  d»  WB  1*11  her  own  milZ  ^' 
tobe.  '*'y"™*™*«.MdM0h  wished 

without  delay.  ««^.  «o  slie  closed  foroes 

"  You  look  tired,  my  dear  " 

-de„Und  ^  ^  ^  s^,:^-^  *<•  -' 
Ihere  was  a  long  silence. 

J^t  ^"^  "^  ■"  "™*  '^o  »"-»«<-.  for 
ane  teJt  like  a  mmistering  astgd  V 
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poor  girl  I  she  said  to  henelf ,  feeling  very  old  and 
experienced. 

She  had  kept  her  eyes  open  since  Saturday,  and, 
•s  her  intoitiaos  were  really  rather  delicate,  she  had 
seen  what  was  going  forward.  Here  was  Maiy, 
twenty-nine  years  old,  a  year  over  her  own  age,  still 
at  a  loose  end ;  and  she  was  pretty  and  charming  and 
sensible.    And  here  was  Theo,  a  perfeotiy  respectable 

eldest  son  ;  ...  and  here  was  Algy  also She  had 

observed  these  three,  especially  at  breakfast  this 
morning,  and  two  of  them  in  the  motor  yesterday. 
...  Sm«ly,  here  was  enough  to  venture  upcm. 

"  I  have  been  for  a  nice  walk  with  Mr.  Algy,"  cooed 
Lady  Brasted  presently.  "The  poor  boy  I  How  weU 
he  behaved  last  night ;  and  how  difficult  for  him  !  " 

"  Difficult  ?  "  said  Mary,  knowing  perfeotiy  what 
she  meant. 

"  So  difficult  to  be  at  his  ease  I  And  he  is  not  at  all 
that  kind." 

"  I  don't  understand.** 

"  My  dear,  I  am  sure  you  do.  He  is  just  a  strai^t- 
forward,  unsubtle  boy  with  .  .  .  with  a  very  leodBr 
80ul ;  he  was  terribly  distressed  at  being  b«tten  by 
that  young  man.    Now  Mr.  Theo " 

••  Theo  wooi^t  have  been  beaten,"  observed  Mary. 

"  That  is  just  it.  There  are  no  pcoblems  of  that  sort 
for  Mr.  Theo." 

Mary  knew  this  mood  of  Annie's,  and  did  n<^  find 
it  congenial  just  now.  Suddenly  she  ww  sUrtkai  ^ 
a  white  hand  upon  her  knee. 
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»«n««k.    She  did  not  «»rt|y  know  whrt  it 
"  I  «»  OTly  .  Bttl,  tind...  d„  ^  „.,_^ 

W  «™oprf  ddictdy  «.d  k«ri  4    n^' 
youtUol.  Mrf  M^  ,4,^  .ftw  her. 

JSlLT.r^c'*'^  -  •!»  «t  Jon.  in  the 
«P««edd«tow.    She  h«I  been  token  „o„^,tdy^ 

»°*A»«  &-*ed  meut  by  thi.  8add«  i^n^hy 
She  knew  Annie'e  Teet  iriMa  eke  mm  it-^i^l 

»~  wr  aqy  oae  net  to  see  it ;  and  it  wu  a 

»W|K«  which  she  did  But  k_».  i J^    «  wa«  a 

3ftt  Aame  oooU  not  h.™  d.t«*«|  «,ytti^  iJ^ 
tbeiewaa  nothing  to  deteet  I  "w"""*  oeoanae 

ft^<a.oiop«i  .df-M»iyri.  ^  »,  .  a^ 

sphere  of  duewe,  it  ««»,,  j,,,^,^  theee^vTH 
Cromton;  for  in  fl«  «i„„te.  Uter  Wy  B^tJl 
depj^ure,  Mary,  life  ^_  ,„  ,^  .^  ^  *»*««  ' 

&!»  rjm  over  her  prertooa  meditrtions  firet-eoo- 
e^h^needof  thi,  kind  of  life,  the  prosent^ti:! 
rf  The».  iue  obT»«e  good-feUowehip  with  her,  «,d  he, 
d-tmct  hbng  „  in„,  .„d,  .,  i„  aetoniehn.^nt,  p^ 
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e«iT«d  that  thit  latter  element  must  hnve  made  some 
progress  even  during  the  last  two  days.  Her  peevish- 
ness of  this  morning  in  the  billiard-room  had  a  personal 
touch  in  it  of  which  she  had  not  been  previously  aware. 
Her  desire  to  see  that  square,  brown  figure,  with  its 
ruddy  face  and  flat  cap,  come  into  the  room  had  cer^ 
tainly  not  been  wholly  mercenary 

At  dinner,  too,  last  night,  she  remembered  now 
curtain  faint  emotions  that  could  hardly  be  ac- 
counted for  by  sheer  calculation  of  the  rent-roll 
(A  Crowston. 

Back  and  back  her  mind  went,  circling  inwards. 
The  motor  on  the  previous  day  had  had  one  of  those 
QMsms  of  bad  temper  that  by  idealistic  materialists 
■Mght  almost  be  attributed  to  a  possession  of  some- 
thing resembling  animal  life;  and  she  remembered 
watching  with  a  curious  intentness  the  gog^e-eyed 
figure  which,  with  hands  on  knees,  peered  doubtfully, 
behind  the  eneigetic  Lord  Brasted,  into  the  maze  of 
handles  and  coils  which  seemed  responsible.  He  had 
said  a  word  to  the  two  ladies,  and  she,  she  remem- 
bered, had  nodded,  still  looking,  but  without  under- 
standing. 

Then  there  had  been  church.  She  was  aetomshed 
to  remember  how  much  of  her  meditations  had  been 
oentred  on  the  solid  worshipper  at  her  side,  and,  even 
more  significant,  her  sense  of  irritation  at  Aigy's  black 
coat  m  fnmt,  of  which  the  collar  was  not  perfectly 
in  place. 

And  so  on.  .  .  . 
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n^f^  **  l«"«*^.  Mid  began  to  walk  .nM. 
«P  and  down  in  the  riMMloir         i!^u         .^^ 

iamuda  in  m.  «.jj      j,    ,  ^^  **•*•  driven  her 

«»  the  nu»dowjiuid  ™"  ""»  »»  "flW*  gwiw. 

»«W  to  «m«,boAr  X!SIi  ffl»'«.«i«dlUm 
»«»Mb.intol«.H.r:~J^^^»"-    "-* 

<»^.   -am  wUt  w„  ftT'      '^^  ■  >t  w«  Bot  th«, 

™  «Mtm,  his  aolid,  pomidmir  walk    tk       ™  "**• 
off.  and  «lMd  lM««j/3r^J^'    ^n*""  •>>•  broke 

,  "W"™*  Algy  wu  eldeit  son  ui.1  ti. 
what  then  J    AW  oonM  T  i.       ?  .  ^  •**»* 

"^  eevwal  year,  her  junior.    The,«rtioD 
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wm,  WoaU  UmI  finger    be   lifted  if    Ilieo 
•boat? 

Hero  ahe  etuok.  tearing  o£F  the  thin  leef  and  rolling 
tt  into  •  bdl  M  ilie  moved  on.    She  did  not  know. 

She  thought  not.    She  wm  not  quite  euro Oh  t 

y~Ae  WM,  quite  ran  that  nothing,  not  aO  wide 
Qwwrtoo,  oouM  induce  her  to  many  Algy.  That  was 
owtain ;  he  waa  too  olnmay  and  eelf-oonioious.  Be- 
ddei,ihedidnotoaroforhim.  WeU,  then,  what  about 
m»ao?  Ihat  did  not  eettle  Thea  Or  rather  did  it 
not  rather  aeem  ae  if  it  did  settle  Theo  t 

She  quwkened  her  pace,  a  little  flushed;  and,  to 
wlieve  <he  tenaion,  began  to  be  extremely  yindiotiye 
towards  Annie  Brasted.    What  business  had  Annie 

to  be  so  disagreeably  tactful,  and  patronising  t  Mar- 
ri«ge  was  not  everything,  not  even  marriage  to  a  fat 
nobleman  who  knew  all  about  motors  thatwaetobe 
known. 

No;  but  marriage  was  a  good  deal.  Andonoemoro 
Theo  appeared  beforo  her. 

She  was  distinctly  cross  at  lunch.  There  was  no 
other  word  for  it ;  and  Annie's  discreet  murmurings 
about  this  and  that  rabject.  not  even  remotely  con- 
nected with  any  male  creature  under  Crowaixm  roof, 
niade  her  even  more  annoyed. 

The  men  were  all  out  shooting;  for  some  topo- 
gnipUoal  reas(m  it  had  been  thought  better  not  to 
jom  them  at  lunch ;  and  somehow  their  absence  gave 
an  an- of  desolation  to  tiie  dining-room.  She  heard  a 
suggestion  tiiat  she  should  go  out  again  in  the  motor, 
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THE  CONVENTIONALISTS 
which  had  returned,  under  the  oare  of  Lord  Brasted's 
own  ohauflFeur,  and  whom  he  trusted,  said  Mrs.  Ban- 
ister, as  he  trusted  himself ;   but  she  hardly  paid  any 
attention  to  it,  beyond  announcing  that  she  would 
sooner  sit  out  in  the  garden.    Sybil,  it  seemed,  was  of 
another  opinion,  and  observed  that  Harold  had  told 
her  that  they  would  begin  on  the  Bovey  acres  after 
lunch,  and  that  if  she  was  in  the  dip  beyond  the 
keeper's  cottage  at  half-past  two  it  might  be  possible 
to  see  a  very  pretty  bit  of  sport.    As  there  was  no 
very  startling  demand  to  see  this  pretty  bit  of  sport, 
Mrs.  Banister  volunteered  to  take  Sybil  herself,  if 
dear  Annie  and  dear  Mary  were  quite  sure  they  codd 
amuse  themselves. 

It  seemed  that  they  could,  and  ten  minutes  kter 
Maiy  was  watching  Annie  from  the  morning-room 
wmdow  once  more  drifting  across  to  the  cedar. 

She  waited  five  minutes  more  to  avoid  any  appear- 
ance of  haste ;  and  then,  with  all  her  doubts  resolved 
into  one  clear  question,  she  too  went  out. 

Annie  saw  her  coming  and  discerned  its  significance. 
She  had  not  spoken  at  random  this  morning ;  and 
she  took  her  courage  resolutely  in  both  hands,  re- 
minding herself  of  her  mission  to  Help  othras. 

"I  want  you  to  tell  me  something,"  said  Mary, 
sitting  down  without  ado  and  looking  straight  at  her 

friend.    "  Why  did  you  think  I  was  tired  this  morn- 
ing ?  " 

"  My  dear,  I  thought  you  looked  so." 
"  Did  you  mean  anything  else  ?  " 
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Lady  Brasted  hoisted,  so  to  speak,  sympathy  into 

her  eyes  and  a  particular  kind  of  smile  on  to  her  lips 

pntimg  out  a  hand  gently  towards  the  other's  arm     ' 

Maty,  dear,  are  you  sure  you  want  to  talk  about 

it  7 

Mary's  head  jerked  a  little. 

"  I  want  you  to  tell  me  what  you  meant." 

"My  dear,  you  must  aUow  an  old  married  woman 
a  httle  insight.    Need  I  say  any  more  ?  " 

Mary's  face  grew  quite  white. 

"I  think  that's  very  impertinent."  she  said.  «  Yea 
I  know  I  asked  you ;  but  you  had  no  business  td 
ttink  such  things.  That  kind  of  thing  might  do  a 
lot  of  harm ;  besides,  there  isn't,  as  it  happens,  tiie 
very  least  truth " 

She  stopped  suddenly.    But  it  was  too  Ute. 

Lady  Brasted  was  conscious  of  a  nervous  commotion 
wifAm  her ;  but  she  did  not  flinch  from  her  thrust. 
No  truth  in  what.  Mary  dear  ?  " 

"  In— -in— m  what  you  thought." 

"  But  I  did  not  say  a  word,  my  darling." 
^  Fot  a  moment  or  two  there  was  a  complete  silence. 
For  mry,  in  her  fury,  it  was  impossible  to  reckon  up 
the  situation,  nor  to  calcuhite  precisely  what  her 
fnend  s  words  did  or  did  not  count  for. 

Then  she  stood  up  suddenly,  seeing  that  explana- 
tion  was  impossible.  Her  Ups  shook  violently ;  once 
or  twice  they  opened  to  speak.  Then,  with  a  kind  of 
qmck  wrench,  she  had  turned  towards  the  house 
again. 
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A  minute  later  Lady  Brasted  was  rusUing  after  her. 
It  was  aU  very  feminine. 


(m) 

Theo  was  shooting  quite  extraordinarily  badly  this 
afternoon  ;  but  he  was  conscious  of  no  other  pressing 
problem  except  this.  It  was  curious,  he  told  himself, 
how  a  man's  shooting  went  up  and  down.  On  Saturday 
he  had  killed  thre^ j  rights  and  lefts,  and  had  not  missed 
more  than  one  single  bird  flying  alone ;  to-day  he 
had  kiUed  no  rights  and  lefts  at  all,  and  had  further 
distinguished  himself  immediately  after  lunch  by 
solemnly  missing  a  lolloping  rabbit  dean  with  both 
barrels. 

He  had  a  headache,  he  told  himself ;  and  it  must 
have  been  because  he  had  been  foolish  enough,  this 
hot  September  day,  to  drink  beer  instead  of  whisky 
at  lunch.  This  was  all  the  more  stupid,  he  thought, 
because  he  distinctly  remembered  now  feeling  not 
quite  well  during  the  last  three  or  four  days.  It  must 
be  his  liver  again.  He  resolved  to  drink  whisky  at 
dinner,  and  no  port. 


When  Sybil  came  out  with  her  hostess  in  the  motor, 
the  chauffeur,  for  some  perverse  reason  of  his  own, 
chose  to  halt  at  a  point  in  the  dip  where  Harold  was 
just  exactly  hidden  by  a  thombush,  and  where  Theo 
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was  fully  visible  over  the  hedge  against  the  sky-line. 
Yet  it  seemed  so  obviously  the  place  from  which  to 
have  the  best  view  of  the  pretty  bit  of  sport  that  she 
did  not  dare  to  make  any  suggestion. 

The  dip  where  they  had  halted,  drawn  up  by  the 
side  of  the  high  road  that  crossed  the  Bovey  acres, 
seemed  to  have  been  specially  created  by  an  indulgent 
Provide  ice  to  a£ford  a  view  of  partridge  shooting. 
On  the  light,  it  is  true,  there  was  not  aiuch  to  see, 
since  the  boundary  hedge  was  hardly  thirty  yards 
away,  fuid  there  needed  but  one  gun,  represented  to- 
day by  Theo,  to  slay  all  that  came  that  way,  either 
straight  down  the  stubbles  or  swerving  across  the  roadL 
But  on  the  left  a  low  hedge  gave  a  full  view  of  a  long, 
slowly  rising  sweep  of  ground,  across  which,  at  right 
angles  to  the  road,  ran  an  excellent  hedge  where  the 
other  guns  were  posted. 

Harold  alone  was  invisible,  or  rather  all  of  him 
except  his  legs ;  but  Lord  Brasted,  Algy,  Bir.  Banister, 
Jack  Hamilton,  and  a  far-away  stranger  were  full  in 
view,  dwindling  mto  the  distance. 

It  seemed  that  the  motor  was  just  in  time.  The 
road  fifty  yards  ahead  curved  sharply  away  to  the 
right,  and  straight  in  front  the  broad  stubbles  ap- 
peared in  perspective,  crossed  by  a  broad  strip  of  dark 
green,  denoting  the  roots  where  the  mass  of  the  birds 
would  surely  be  gathered ;  and  beyond  this  strip,  even 
now  entering  it  as  Sybil  looked  ei^erly  out  under  her 
hand,  were  tiny  moving  figures,  that  bobbed  and 
vanished  like  specks  i^ross  feverish  eyes. 
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seemed  almoet  irreverent  t<Hlay  ghe  thn^^*  *i,     T 
she  reaasured  her^lf  k«  *u  ^'^^"Sh*.  though 

a  dtaHnot  and  „ddea  o«!^'ftl*r  ^      "^ "'  ~"» 
'«  left ;  „d,  «  Zt^  "™*"  "•  *^« 

m  front,  thumped,  did,  and  lav  stfll     tk  f^ 

Ahandw«ilaidsaently<mherann. 
■Liook,  my  dear." 

AcroM  the  ixiadsidehe^ge  fifty  yardggfa^i^Kf    v    ^ 

on-  menos,  straight  up  and  on  stiU  to  the  rich*  -in, 
•n  mo«diWe  «rift  ste^iuM*,;  and  «  SvM  iT^ 
nearer  even  than  Harold',  h^  ^       ''^• 

fmm  »i.        "™»  ™K>Kl8  hangings,  oame  two  noorta 
ftom  the  erouching  brown  figure  against  the  ^ 
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her  right.    There  was  the  sound  of  a  long  huah  and 
silenoe;  and  she  saw  Theo  jerking  his  gun  open  with 
a  kind  of  savage  impatience. 

There  were  ones  from  in  front,  thin  high  voices,  as 
the  beaters  came  to  the  middle  of  the  roots,  and  a^ 
and  again  the  hangings  near  and  far  from  the  line 
of  guns  on  the  left. 

Then  again  a  covey  crossed  to  Theo,  and  again  two 
bangs  and  silence ;  then,  glorious  in  his  pride,  like  a 
fantastic  toy,  straight  out  of  the  hedge  ton  yards 
away  rose,  with  loud  crying,  a  bird  looking  positively 
gigantic,  so  near  it  was  and  so  unexpected. 

SybU  knew  weU  enough  that  this  was  a  pheasant, 
and  that  his  time  was  not  yet ;  aU  that  she  perceived 
in  a  moment ;  and  the  next,  to  her  astonishment,  came 
a  couple  of  shots  close  at  hand,  and  the  great  bird 
fell,  leaving  a  cloud  of  feathers  behind  him,  smashed 
on  to  the  road,  hustled  a  yard  or  two,  and  lay  stiU. 
Why,  what  in  the  world  was  Mr.  Theo  doing  ? 

But  there  was  no  time  to  ask.  She  heard  an  ex- 
clamation, and  then  a  cheerful  voice  from  Harold. 

"  My  dear  chap " 

And  then  again  came  the  bang  on  the  left,  and  Sybil 
saw  a  living  speck  float  over  Harold's  head  in  an 
exquisite  parabola  and  fall. 

Then  up  the  road,  mad  with  fright,  came  a  hare, 
appearing  suddenly  from  nowhere,  as  their  manner  is! 
She  cried  out  something,  then  bit  her  Kp  in  self- 
repression,  and  glanced  up.  That  brown  figure  on 
the  right  was  hurrying  to  the  hedge  with  a  gun  up 
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and  M  the  haw.  after  paasing  the  motor,  emeiged 
Jg^from  It  and  sped  up  the  r«ui.  even  no;  sc«S 

^nd::*^''°"^^-''^"-*^-^«o-p 

miere  foUowed  a  deafening  bang ;  a  olond  of  white 
duBt  sprang  np  behind  the  ha,.,  another  bang,  another 

c^^ud;  «d  beyond  it.  running  like  a  streilj^ppeaJ 
the  hare,  dwindling  every  instant  ^^^ 

"  Danm  I " 

She  heard  it,  and  again  bit  her  lip. 

When  she  turned  again  the  brown  %ure  was  gone. 

About  three  minutes  later  a  beater  emeiged  into  the 
road,  then  another  and  another. 

Th^  Harold  appeared,   walking   with   a  swing, 

ohmbed  do^  the  hedge,  and  eame  up  to  the  motoJ 

I  say,  that  was  ripping,"  he  said.    «  Didn't  I  teU 

you  just  right  T  "  «"  •,  *  leu 

"  What  did  you  get  ?  " 

"Three  brace  and  a  hare  and  two  rabbito,"  re- 
marked Harold  in  an  aloof  mamier ;  "and  they  Bot 
more  up  the  other  end.    I  say,  where  s  Theo  ?  " 

Syba  indicated  wiUi  her  head.  She  was  leaning 
over  the  side.  ««-««ig 

"I  know;  won't  we  rag  him  I  I  say,  mother,  did 
you  see  that  ? "  ^  '  °^^ 

"I  thought  it  a  very  nice  shot,"  observed  Mrs. 
JIanister. 

"  Oh  I  an  excellent  shot ;  not  more  than  five  yards 
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off  the  end  of  his  gnn,  and  exaotly  three  weeks  too 
soon.  .  .  .  TAeo." 

Before  there  was  any  answer,  Algy  and  his  father 
appeared  above  the  hedge.  Harold  turned  to  them 
genially. 

"  I  say,  Theo*s  shot  a  pheasant." 

It  seemed  to  Sybil  as  if  Ifr.  Banister  was  looking 
across  the  road  rather  intently  at  something.  He 
paid  no  attei  Mon  whatever  to  his  younger  son.  Then 
he  suddenly  called — 

"  Theo,  my  son,  what's  the  matter  ?  " 

It  was  very  odd  that  there  was  no  answer;  nor 
was  the  brown  figure  visible.  Mr.  Banister  scrambled 
straight  down  the  bank,  handing  first  his  gun  to  Algy, 
and  then,  without  waiting  to  take  it  again  and  without 
even  looking  at  the  motor,  crossed  the  road,  an  im- 
posing figure  in  grey  jacket  and  knickerbockers,  and 
dambered  up  the  opposite  bank. 

Sybil  did  not  quite  know  what  was  happening. 
There  seemed  a  curious  hush.  Harold  still  stood,  look- 
ing blankly  after  his  father  who  was  through  the  hedge 
by  now ;  and  a  moment  later  Lord  Brasted,  Jack 
Hamilton,  and  Mr.  Mortimer,  the  curate,  the  latter 
in  a  sombre  grey,  very  neat  and  ecclesiastical,  with 
a  minute  gold  cross  hanging  from  a  button-hole, 
appeared  above  the  left-hand  bank  and  stood,  also 
looking  across  to  the  other  side.  Mrs.  Banister  seemed 
to  notice  nothing  ;  and  a  group  of  beaters  was  engaged 
in  laying  out  the  ga  ae. 
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It  WM  A]gy*t  Toioe ;  UditaMm^ 

WMuptheUnktoo.  ^  ^  ^  "^  ^ '^  •ad 
"  Where's  your  father  ?  »  obeerred  M^   t^     . 

S^'^^^y  to  the  oompM^r.  ^^  ^  ^^*^ 
Then  there  WM  en  odd  aonnd  ff««.  ^      .^    . 

^  •  q«iok  undertoiie  B^t  il*  T^ '°""*^ 
theleih«d^^^  J?,?  *^r  «»•  •»»«>*«•  oo 
ot  three  appe«^J  I^;?^^'  *  "*«•  «^P 

where  five  minutee  befoie  Theo  h«|  rto«dl^  Z^,' 
oW  Man  on  one  aid*  wifi.  ix  .7^  «tood-the  tell 
fh*  41. -J  .      .  ^*°  Hwrfd  on  the  other  m^ 

the  thud  m  the  middle  with  i.  «««•  \  ^^^  ^° 
face.  ^^  •  onnous^y  twitohiog 

"  J«.t  eome  end  help/'  aaki  Mr.  Banirter  O^^ 
Here, you  meni  Mr.  Theo'. not  wettT^  ^^' 
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CHAPTER  IV 

(I) 

JLLNBSSES  an  both  dreaiy  and  oomplio»tod  oon- 
-^  aufered  aa  a  rabjeot  for  description;  and  no 
donbt  I  should  make  nuuiy  mistakes  if  I  attempted 
to  desoribe  exactly  what  Theo  Banister  went  through. 
But,  very  briefly,  he  suffered  from  appendicitis ;  on 
the  Wednesday  moning  an  operation  was  perfoniied; 
and  on  Thursday  morning  Mr.  Mortimer  was  sent  for, 
in  the  Vicar's  absence  in  Zermatt. 

It  was  a  veiy  curious  household,  regarded  in  the 
BoJenm  light  of  the  shadow  of  death.  The  Braeteds 
with  Jack  Hamilton,  fled  at  once,  on  the  Monday 
evening:  fortunately  they  were  independent  of  the 
train  serrice,  and  Ivrived  at  Esher  in  time  for  dinner 
bringing  with  them  Sybil,  who  was  to  be  despatched 
to  her  houe  next  morning.  But  Maiy  stayed  on. 
Mrs.  Banister  seemed  to  desire  a  female  friend,  though 
she  did  not  say  so;  and  Maiy,  on  an  impulse,  went 
to  Algy  and  asked  him  to  ask  his  father  whether  she 
could  be  of  any  use.    So  she  stayed. 

No  one  seemed  to  know  how  to  behave,  and  aU 
therefore,  took  refuge  in  solemnity.    After  a  lon^ 
wlence  at  lunch  on  Wednesday,  HaroU  choked  sud- 
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denly  ud  left  the  room  abrupt^ ;  and,  in  ■ympathy 
with  him,  A]gy  had  to  bite  very  hard  on  his  lower  Up, 
whioh  WM  stiU  tore  from  his  encounter  on  Swuky. 
It  had  been  annoonoed  to  them  an  honr  before  that  the 
operation  had  not  been  as  raooenful  as  had  been 
hoped.  The  Crowston  dootor,  a  perfectly  competent 
man,  was  to  come  again  this  evening,  and  again  on 
the  following  morning.  The  specialist  had  returned 
to  London. 

The  worst  d  all  was  that  amusement  of  any  sort 
teemed  indecent.  Shooting  was  out  of  the  question ; 
even  a  round  of  golf  on  the  park  links  wouM  haye 
been  a  trifle  profane.  Mr.  Banister  struck  the  key  in 
which  the  house  was  to  live  by  appearing  each  day  in 
trousers  instead  of  knickerbockers. 


Harold  was  horribly  unhappy  during  the  rest  of 
Wednesday,  and  showed  it  by  an  extreme  degree  of 


He  wandered  into  the  billiard-room  about  half  an 
hour  before  the  dressing-bell  and  found  Algy  knocking 
the  balls  about.  He  sat  down  by  the  fire,  took  up  a 
"  Punch  "  and  stared  in  dead  silence  at  a  cartoon  by 
Mr.  Samboume  for  about  fiyie  minutes.  And  all  the 
while  he  was  framing  a  remark. 

It  came  out  at  last.  He  banged  the  "  Punch  "  and 
stood  up,  glowering. 

"  I  think  you  might  have  the  decency  not  to  play 
billiards,"  he  said. 

Algy,  who  at  that  moment  was  addreaung  himself 
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to  a  stroke,  made  it  with  eztrome  though  trembling 
deliberation,  watched  the  muucceiifal  mn  of  the  balle 
with  elaborate  intereet,  and  then  steaightened  him- 
■elf. 

"  It's  as  good  as  '  Puioh  '  I  think,"  he  said. 

Harold  half  lowered  his  eyelids  in  a  way  he  had  in 
annoyance. 

"  Oh  I  well,  if  yon  think  so  "  he  said,  **  when— 
when  Theo's  dying." 

His  pathos  was  too  mnoh  for  him ;  and,  as  at  lunoh, 
he  went  oat  hastily. 

Algy  made  a  couple  more  strokes;  pat  his  cue 
down,  went  to  the  fire  and  leaned  his  head  against  the 
high  mantelpiece.  In  both  of  them  the  sense  of 
hamoar  was  jast  now  overlaid. 

He,  too,  was  extremely  anhappy;  he  was  going 
through  emotions  which  he  ooald  not  fully  understand ; 
but  one  thing  he  did  see,  and  that  was  that  to  behave 
in  as  normal  a  manner  as  possible  was  the  best  thing 
to  do. 

The  element  that  particularly  bewildered  him  was 
the  strange  juxtaposition  oi  Thco  and  death ;  it  was 
as  if  a  retoiever  developed  a  taste  for  Beethoven. 
There  seemed  absolutely  nothing  in  common  between 
them  ;  and  yet  there  was  not  the  tragedy  of  a  brilliant 
contrast.  The  two  were  unmixable,  impossible  on 
the  same  plane. 

Death,  to  Algy's  mind,  roughly  connoted  the  un- 
known, the  mysterious,  tlie  delicate,  the  mystical, 
the  spiritual;    and  Theo  stood  for  shooting-baiters, 
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%«.  and  the  pedigree  of  dogs.  You  do  not  put 
tt»e  Imitation  d  Christ »  on  the  same  shelf  as  the 
Sporting  Guide,"  though  there  is  nothing  whatever 
mtrinsioaUy  sinful  about  the  "  Sporting  Guide,"  and 
nothing  intrinsioaUy  holy  about  the  "Imitation." 
Only,  you  do  not  put  them  on  the  same  shelf.    Yet 

upstairs  that  was  the  situation.    Theo  was  next  door 
to  death. 

The  pM«ge  of  time,  too.  «emed  each  a  nlative 

had  been  b.tte«i  by  a  young  „.„  i,  .  J,,  »,  ,„ 
«U  peBfflud  oomwotka.  with  the  fact,  it  might  haye 
happened  in  hie  ohiMhood.  He  no  long^t  any 
»n«  of  shame  at  it.  H»t.  and  ehoo^  .nd  tl^ 
Bt»teds  and  even  Maiy  „  he  had  thought  of  her 
hot  week,  were  aimjjy  in  another  Tdume. 

In  »  strange  a  mood  was  Algy  U«,t  grief,  properly 
«  .ailed,  h«i  not  yet  beg„n_«.^'^^^ 
«  rt  le  oommonty  naderetood.  If  Theo.  at  thto 
7TT\  ^  ""^"^  "  "  dressHdothee.  and  «id 
at  tt»balb  before  dim«r.  certainly  a  huge  burden 
not  haye  been  exactly  joy.    Bather  it  would  haye  been 

:f'z:ir"'"""^''"*'^»«'^''-«-' 

But  Ileo  was  not  there  in  d.«e^„the..  He  wa, 
upetan,  m  h»  room,  with  two  b»i«,  doo«  kept  oloeed 
m  tte  paeeage  that  led  to  it;  he  wa.  in  bed.  with 
h«'d.ge»  and  a  drawn  6«»;  and  two  nurse.  »t 
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him;    and  a  monstrous  shadow  darkened  over  him 
hour  by  hoiu*. 

Since  then  things  were  so  abnormal,  within  and 
without,  Algy  saw  that  to  do  normal  things  steadUy 
was  the  only  reasonable  plan ;  he  deplored  Harold's 
artificiality ;  and  it  was  exactly  that  which  gave  him 
his  undoubted  sense  of  a  superior  position  over  the 
extreme  unnaturahiess  of  the  other.    He,  at  any  rate, 
had  some  kind  of  an  anchor  down ;  Harold  had  none. 
Dinner  waa  terrible  that  evening.    His  mother  and 
Mary  were  dining  upstairs  ;  and  his  father  and  Harold 
were  scarcely  reUeving  to  the  situation.    Mr.  Banister, 
following  out  some  profound  instinct,  wore  a  swallow- 
tail coat  instead  of  a  dinner  jacket,  and  sat  with  an 
air  of  fateful  gloom  that  would  have  brought  in- 
evitable disaster  upon  an  hystericaUy  inclined  ob- 
server.   Harold  ate  rapidly  and  slightly  and  drank  a 
good  deal ;  and  both  of  them  were  practically  dumb. 
Mr.  Banister  vanished  again  upstairs  after  dinner, 
and  did  not  reappear. 

Harold  also  vanished,  but  came  to  the  smoking- 
room,  where  Algy  betook  himself,  some  half-hour  later. 
It  seemed  as  if  Harold  had  undergone  a  change  of 
some  kind  since  his  flash  of  bitterness  in  the  biUiard- 
room;  for  he  seemed  comparatively  softened.  He 
sat  down  in  silence  for  a  minute  or  two,  staring  at  the 
fire,  yet  without  any  sign  of  resentment;  and  at  last 
he  spoke. 

"  Algy,  old  chap— I'm— I'm  sorry  I  said  that  before 
dinner." 
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'  Oh,  that's  aU  right,"  mumbled  Algy,  laying  aside 
'Punch,"  and  covered  in  a  moment  with  extreme  and 
overpowering  confusion. 
Harold  swallowed  once  in  his  throat. 

"I  was  beastly  to  you.  I  often  am.  I'm  beastiy 
Sony." 

"That's  aU  right."  mumbled  Algy  again.  "I'm 
just  as  bad." 

But  Harold  seemed  determined  on  a  detaUed  peni- 
tence. He  thriist  out  his  boyish  face  bravely  to  the 
fire. 

"Twice  on  Sunday,  too:  once  in  the  wood;  and 
in  the  house  in  the  evening.    I'm  sony." 

Algy  braced  up  his  forces. 

"  Look  here,  Harold ;  shut  up.  I'm  as  bad  as 
you There.   Now  let's  talk  about  something  else." 

They  did  talk  of  something  else  then ;  but  it  was 
not  very  successful.  They  discussed,  Harold  with 
vindictive  insistence,  the  identity  of  the  young  man 
who  had  battered  Algy.  They  made,  too,  when  their 
voices  got  steadier,  cheerful  remarks  about "  old  Theo," 
and  about  arrangements  for  another  shoot  as  soon  L 
he  was  better.  It  was  desperate  work,  but  they  did 
It ;  and  Harold  grew  positively  animated,  though 
with  a  touch  of  feverishness. 

It  was  not  until  after  ten  minutes  or  so  that  Algy 
began  to  see  the  reason  of  his  change  of  front,  and  he 
saw  it,  I  suppose,  through  interpreting  his  own  modified 
attitude.    It  was  that  Harold  had  a  vague  idea  of 
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being  propitiatory  to  the  Unseen  Powers.      These 
must  be  satisfied  and  soothed,  since  Theo  was  in  Their 
hands  ;  it  would  not  do  to  be  resentful  and  suspicious. 
He  wondered  whether  Harold  had  gone  upstairs  after 
dinner  to  say  his  prayers ;   it  seemed  probable— yet 
to  Algy,  oddly  enough,  it  did  not  occur  that  to  say 
his  prayers  was  exactly  what  was  needed.    Rather 
there  was  a  sort  of  general  attitude  to  the  Super- 
natural that  seemed  more  suitable  :  he  was  perfectly 
aware  that  fervent  adjurations,  poured  out  even  in 
dress-clothes  in  a  fire-lit  bedroom  after  dinner,  need 
not  always  attain  their  expUcit  object.    In  fact,  very 
often  they  did  not,  and  even  more  pathetic  petitions 
than  those,  if  such  was  possible.     Yet  that  there  was 
an   attitude   required  he  perfectly  understood— an 
attitude  which  he  could  not  have  defined,  and  yet 
which  consisted  rather  in  an  identification  of  himself 
with  Them,  his  wiU  with  Theirs,  rather  than  in  an 
attempt  to  wrench  Theirs  to  his.    This,  he  even  per- 
ceived, waa  more  likely  to  be  successful  in  obtaining 
Theo's  recovery,  than  any  amount  of  what  was  prob- 
ably Harold's  method.    InteUeotuaUy  he  could  not 
have  defended  the  position ;  praoticaUy  he  was  certain 
of  it  as  sound. 


The  two  brothers  went  up  to  bed  a  little  Uter,  on 
tiptoe,  after  an  elaborate  and  courteous  lighting  of 
one  another's  candles.  Men  do  not,  like  women, 
exchange  long  glances  on  such  occasions:  they 
mutually  perform  small  oflSces  instead. 
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At  the  top  of  the  staire  they  paused ;  then  peeped 
together,  without  a  word,  round  the  angle,  up  the 
corridor  that  led  to  Theo*s  room.  But  there  was  no 
sign  either  of  life  or  death.  The  baire  door  kept  all 
secrets.  They  stared  at  it  fascinated,  visualismg 
what  lay  beyond-the  darkened  room,  the  nurses, 
Theo,  and  the  shadow  of  death. 

A  door  on  the  right  suddenly  opened  without  a 
sound,  and,  without  seeing  them,  their  father  came 
out  in  his  quflted  dressing-gown  and  turned  through 
the  baize  door.  But  Algy  caught  a  dear  glimpse  of 
that  raddy,  troubled  face,  thrown  into  vivid  light  and 
shadow  by  the  candle  he  carried,  the  idiite  eyebrows, 
the  pursed  mouth :  and  once  more  the  strangeness 
and  abnormality  of  it  all  swept  him  away. 

If  Theo  was  an  incongruous  subject  for  death,  his 
father  was  no  less  an  incongruous  supporter  in  the 
conflict.  What  did  even  he,  asked  Algy  of  himself, 
reaUy  know  about  it  an ;  and  ^liiat  could  he  say  ? 


(n) 
Mr.  Mortimer  was  engaged  on  the  Thursday  mommg 
in  studying  the  "  Guardian."  which  to  him  represented 
aU  that  was  brightest  and  beet  in  Christianity.  It 
reached  him  always  by  the  first  poet,  and  after  propping 
it  against  his  tea-pot  during  breakfast,  he  retired 
withjt  to  his;;;arm-chair  till  the  beU  rang  across  the 
village  street  for  mattins. 
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«.^ !!""!"  ?  ®^*'^'**"<J'  *°d  Mr.  Mortimer 
read  mattms  (the  shortened  form)  to  the  sohoohnaster's 

Gu^/^  a  briar  pipe,  and  his  chair.  On  other 
days  than  Thurs^ys  he  studied  theology  until  eleven, 
thed^  of  the  Cathedral  Dean  type ;  but.  as  he  re^ 
marked,  a  man  must  be  in  touch  with  actual  life  as  weU 

aswiti.  books,  if  he  is  to  be  efficient,  so  he  devoted 
Thursday  mormng  to  the  «  Guardian  "  newspaper. 

He  noticed  with  interest  that  the  Bishon  of  Zebu 
was  in  Enghwd  again  as  usual.  That  prelate  it 
seemed.  Uiought  Uiat  he  could  do  more  real  good' by 

ploadmg  for  his  poor  flock  in  EngUnd  than  by  actuaUy 
mmistenngtothem;  bo  he  was  accustomed  to  come 
home  for  the  summer  with  his  wife  not  more  frequently 
than  once  in  two  years. 

(He  always  said  on  such  occasions,  with  an  exiUo 
smile,  that  his  heart  really  lay  in  Zeba.) 

There  was  a  meeting  of  the  English  Church  Union 

too.  Mr.  Mortimer  observed  with  disapproval,  that 

M  roused  extreme  enthusiasm  in  Manchester-with 

disapproval,  for.  as  he  said,  he  had  no  sympathy  with 

extremists.    It  was  the  glory  of  the  Church  of  England 

to  preserve  a  mean  in  aU  things;  and  Mr.  Mortimer 

lent  his  aid  to  that  dehcate  task.    In  a  word,  he  dis- 

approved ;    that  perhaps  may  indicate  his  attitude  • 

^,  If  more  particuhirity  is  required,  he  was  vague 

without  being  wide ;  he  was  dogmatic  on  everyZu, 

except  dogma.    He  was  earnest.    And  he  was  ^w- 

fectly  smcere.  *^ 
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He  was  deeply  interested  this  morning  in  an  editorial 
on  the  subject  "  How  to  Touch  the  Men,"  for  this  was 
Mr.  Mortimer's  special  subject.  Not  that  he  was 
very- successful,  although  his  Bible-class  on  Sunday 
afternoons,  enlivened  occasionally  by  a  comet  solo, 
was  far  from  being  a  failure ;  but  he  had,  like  a  certain 
hero  of  fiction,  at  least  formed  some  ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject. His  great  point,  which  he  urged  at  clerical 
meetings,  was  tha<t  if  the  men  were  to  be  touched  at 
all,  they  must  be  met  on  their  own  platform— on  their 
own  level ;  the  clergyman  must  not  hold  himself  aloof 
— ^was  it  not  notorious  that  France  was  what  she  was 
simply  because  the  priests  were  of  the  seminary  and 
the  sacristy  ?  The  clergyman  then  must  shoot  with 
his  wealthier  parishioners  and  play  football  witii  his 
poorer ;  he  must  be  a  man  of  clubs  and  gymnasiums 
and  carving-classes ;  he  must  not  refuse  even  to  dance 
upon  occasion. 

The  "  Guurdian,"  it  seemed,  was  of  Mr.  Mortimer's 
mind ;  and  urged  a  more  whole-hearted  advance  into 
the  social  life  of  the  people.  It  quoted  with  qualified 
approval  a  parish  on  the  great  North  Road  where  a 
motor  garage  was  in  process  of  erection  in  the  vicar's 
fowl-run — a  step  forward  which  at  any  rate  was  in 
the  right  direction,  though  probably  of  too  enthusiastic 
a  nature.  Cyclists'  services,  however,  at  half-past 
three  on  Sunday  i^temoon,  with  short  addresses  on 
such  texts  as  "  Many  shall  run  to  and  fro,"  and  facilities 
for  tea  to  follow,  met  with  that  journal's  cordial  praise. 
^  This  was  all  very  desperate  and  encouraging  to  Mr. 
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Mortimer,  and  he  began  to  read  the  article  for  the 
second  time;  but  he  had  hardly  begun  when  his  gate 
slammed  and  footsteps  came  quioHy  up  the  flagged 
path.  He  was  too  deep  in  his  subject  to  be  curious, 
and  from  where  he  sat  he  could  not  see  who  was 
ringing  so  loud  at  his  front-door ;  but  a  minute  bter 

he  heard  the  steps  go  rapidly  down  again ;  and  tiien 
lus  door  opened. 

"Please,  sir,  Mr.  Theo's  much  worse,  and  would 
like  to  take  communion.    Would  you  kindly  step  up  ?  » 

There  followed  consternation  and  excursions. 
Drawers  were  pulled  out;  steps  ran  to  and  fro ;  Jane 
flew  across  to  the  church  to  unlock  the  vestry ;  and 
in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  Mr.  Mortimer,  xdth  a 
black  bag,  and  Dr.  Walsham  How's  work  on  pastoral 
tiieology  in  his  pocket,  was  proceeding  up  the  park 
at  a  rapid  pace. 


It  was  his  first  wealthy  death-bed,  if  such  a  phrase 
may  be  used ;  and  he  was  nervous.  He  could  not 
say  quite  the  same  tilings  as  to  the  farm  labourers, 
or,  at  least,  not  in  the  same  language ;  and  further, 
he  stood  in  a  certain  inexplicable  awe  of  Mr.  Theo. 

It  is  true  that  he  had  shot  with  him  several  times 
since  his  coming  to  tiie  parish,  but  he  had  not  yet 
made  sufficient  way  to  be  able  to  raise  Theo's  thoughts 
through  partridge-shooting  to  higher  things.  At 
dmner,  too,  it  had  proved  equaUy  difficult.  It  might 
be  that  this  man  was  on  his  way  to  be  Touched,  but 
tiie  contact  had  not  yet  been  established. 
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Mr.  Mortimer  was  completely  sincere ;  let  that  be 
miderstood.  He  was  not  at  all  superficial  in  his 
intentions ;  he  was  anxious,  sincerely  and  humbly, 
to  do  what  he  could  to  help  Theo  to  die ;  but  he  had 
not  an  idea  as  to  how  to  set  about  it.  It  was  for  this 
reason  that  he  had  taken  down  Dr.  Walsham  How  firom 
hU  shelf.  If  all  else  failed  he  might  read  a  little  aloud 
perhaps. 

The  great  whit^  house,  solemn  and  serene>looking, 
rose  presently  over  the  hedge  of  the  garden ;  but  Mir, 
Mortimer  was  still  agitated.  He  wondered  how  he 
ought  to  begin.  "My  dear  brother ' '  must  be  his  phrase ; 
but  what  next  ?  .  .  .  .  "  Er  .  .  .  my  dear  brother," 
repeated  Ifr.  Mortimer  to  himself. 

He  had  better  b^;in  with  the  Communion  Service. 
It  was  very  encouraging  that  that  L.  1  been  mentioned. 
At  least  that  showed  that  the  dying  man  was  in  earnest. 
After  that  he  might  perhaps  ask  for  a  little  private 
talk.    Well;  he  must  see. 

A  footman  was  waiting  for  him  at  the  garden  steps 
that  led  into  the  house. 

"  How  is  he  ?  "  gasped  the  clergyman,  out  of  breath. 

"The  doctor  thinks  he  is  sinking,  sir.  Will  you 
step  this  way  ?  " 

The  man  threw  open  the  door  into  the  morning- 
room,  and  lir.  Mortimer  went  in. 

Mr.  Banister  was  there,  in  a  black  tail-coat,  with 
the  doctor,  a  harmless  but  competent  littie  man  with 
the  hair  on  his  face  resembling  the  cut  of  a  horse's 
curb  that  had  slipped  over  his  mouth. 
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Th»t  red  old  face  was  very  grave  and  twitching  as 
the  clergyman  held  out  his  hand  with  a  mnrmiir  of 
Mumest  sympathy. 

"Thank  you,  Bir.  Mortimer Yes Yes, 

the  doctor  thinks  he  had  better  receive  communion  at 

once He  wishes  to.  ...  His  mother  asked  him." 

Then  the  brave  old  face  twitched  again,  and  re- 
solved itself  into  such  a  solemnity  that  even  B£r. 
Mortimer  felt  an  hysterical  lump  rise  suddenly  in  his 
throat. 

"It.  .  .  is  very  unexpected,"  stammered  the  clergy- 
man. "  I  was  meaning  to  call  and  inquire  this  after- 
noon. ...  Er.  .  .  .  ShaU  I  vest  here  and  go  up 
immediately  ?  " 

Ho  was  extraordinarily  moved  by  the  sight  of  the 
old  man,  who  seemed  as  dazed  and  broken  as  a  child 
in  the  face  of  sudden  and  violent  cruelty.  Dr.  Wal- 
sham  How  seemed  an  unnecessary  burden  after  all. 
Surely  his  heart  was  full  enough  now. 

He  tore  oflf  his  coat,  disclosing  grey  flannel  shirt- 
sleeves  with  white  detachable  ouflb,  and  opened  his 
bag,  listening,  as  he  took  out  his  garments,  to  the  low 
talking  of  the  other  two,  and  meanwhile  he  framed 
sentences  that  sprang  to  his  brain. 

Then  his  cassock  was  on,  and  he  buttoned  it  hastily ; 
then  his  stiflE  surplice,  his  Oxford  hood  and  his  black 
scarf ;  and  he  began  to  take  out  the  communion  vessels. 

He  turned. 

"  A—a  little  port  wine,  Mr.  Banister,  and  ...  and 
a  litUe  plain  bread.  .  .  .    Might  I  trouble  you  ?  " 
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The  old  num  rang  the  bell  from  where  he  ftood  on 
the  he«rth-rug,  end  nodded  towude  the  deigymaii 
M  the  man  appealed.  Mr.  Mortimer  repeated  his 
request. 

It  was  a  few  minutes  later  that  all  was  ready ;  and 
the  footman  still  stood  by  the  door. 

"  Might  I  ask  the  man  to  bring  these  other  things 
upstairs,  Bfr.  Banister  ?  " 

Then  a  little  procession  was  formed. 

The  footman  led  the  way  carrying  a  decanter  and 
a  book,  (m  which  was  placed  a  plate  of  bread  cnt  into 
squares.  Ifr.  Mortimer  followed  with  the  communion 
vessels  under  a  white  cloth,  and  Mr.  Banister  came 
last.  In  the  passage  leading  to  Theo's  room,  Mr. 
Mortimer  halted,  half  turning  round. 

"  How  many  will  receive  7  "  he  whispered. 

The  old  man's  head  jerked :  but  he  could  not 
speak. 

A  nurse  opened  the  first  baize  door  as  they  ap- 
proached it,  latched  it  back  and  passed  on  to  the 
second. 

Mr.  Mortimer's  heart  was  beating  miserably  hard. 
He  was  still  a  very  young  man ;  he  knew  no  more 
really  about  Death  than  he  did  about  Touching  Men, 
and  here  was  the  double  problem  awuting  to  test  the 
ideas  he  had  formed  on  both  these  subjects.  He  already 
was  regretting  having  left  Dr.  Walsham  How  down- 
stairs. 

Then  the  bedroom  door  was  before  him  ;  it  opened, 
and  he  passed  into  Uie  darkesied  room,  straight  up 
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to  tlM  little  roMwood  toUe  At  the  foot  of  the  bed, 
■eeing  oyer  it  «  itill  flgnie  lying  unong  the  sheete, 
•od  on  either  tide  facee  w»tohing. 

It  WM  when  tit.  Mortimer  entered  the  room  in 
hit  mrplioe  and  hood  that  the  horrible  and  poignant 
pathoi  of  the  whole  thing  roddenly  and  for  the  first 
time  pieroed  Algy  dean  through. 

He  had  been  completely  daied  by  the  report  of  the 
doctor  that  morning  that  Theo  w.  •  nnking  rapidly. 
It  seemed  impossible ;  it  was  so  uncharacteristic  of 
Theo  to  sink.  He  had  remained  in  the  billiard-room 
by  the  window  whero  he  heard  the  news,  looking  out 
at  the  great  cedar  in  the  mellow  September  air,  holding 
his  still  unlighted  cigarette,  labouring  to  assimilate 
the  fact. 

Then  his  father  had  sent  for  him.  Theo  wished  to 
receive  communion ;  hia  mother  was  going  to  be 
there,  and  wished  both  her  sons  to  be  present  and 
receive  with  them.  It  would  be  in  half  an  hour's 
time.    Mr.  Mortimer  had  been  sent  for.  .  .  . 

Algy  had  run  to  his  room;  and  emerged  again 
twenty  minutes  later,  seeing  Harold  go  before  him 
with  a  little  book  in  his  hand. 

Then  the  minutes  of  waiting  in  the  half-lit  sick- 
room, for  the  mjrsterious  parting  Feast,  with  his  finger 
in  a  little  tin-edged  Prayer  Book,  had  been  on  the  crust 
of  sorrow  and  unreality  like  the  sun  on  snow.  .  .  . 
Theo.  .  .  .  Theo.  ...  It  was  Theo  who  lay  there, 
between  him  and  the  window,  silent  and  motionless, 
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hk  nid47  fM«  IuukI^  ofaaogwl  from  whao  Algy  IukI 
M«n  him  iMt,  with  an  ftugutt  dignity  m  impwMiuJ  m 
«  OMu»py  0T«r  ft  ohild-kiiig,  entinty  ttnnge  ud  on- 
funiliar,  thMlowiiig  him.  Bk  mother  ud  Mwy 
knelt  tide  by  tide  beyond  the  bed,  and  Harold  wm  on 
thie  dde.  The  nunee  had  oleared  the  Uttle  roeewood 
toUe  with  spindle-legs  «nd  an  inUid  chess-boMd  in 
the  middle,  «nd  set  it  at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  Then 
there  had  followed  a  long  silence. 

Still  he  had  hoped  against  hope  that  the  mysterious 
rite  that  was  to  be  done  would  somehow  resolve  the 
suspension  of  the  chord,  and  bring  into  one  plane  Theo 
and  death;  for  they  still  stood  as  apart  as  ever. 
Something  was  needed-— something  personal  to  unite 
with  Theo,  something  infinite  to  complete  the  bridge 
on  the  side  of  death.  A  saint  could  do  it ;  oravisioo, 
or  a  voice— even  perhaps  some  august  mechanical 
ceremony  tiiat  was  its  own  evidence.  .  .  . 

And  then  ICr.  Mortimer  came  in,  and  in  a  momrat 
the  hope  died.  He  was  inadequate,  Algy  knew  in  an 
instant,  inadequate  beyond  description;  inadequate 
in  training,  character,  and  commission.  Here  he  stood 
at  the  littie  table,  moved  and  shaking,  in  his  stiff 
surplice  and  academic  hood— as  he  had  stood,  though 
then  at  his  ease,  in  the  pulpit  last  Sunday,  preaching 
on  true  manliness ;  the  thing  had  been  as  unreal  as 
a  child's  repetition.  Xt  was  as  virile  as  Bir.  Mortimer 
himself  on  the  Monday  morning,  in  his  dark  grey 
Norfolk  jacket  and  knickerbockers — ^no  more  and  no 
less. 
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tlMOlogJ    1 

rm  th»t,  I 

poMible  to  piotnre  Theo,  mi  lumr  or  two  heooe. 


wu  oommiMioued  to  pnaoli— 
ideM  fonned  on  the  rabjectf 


with  »  orown  on  his  heftd,  in  »  white  lobe,  with  „ 
palm  t  .  .  .  Bat  it  WM  ft  metaphor  I  Then  what 
did  it  illnttrate  ?  And,  whatever  it  illustrated,  wh*t 
in  God's  name  would  Theo  make  of  it  all?  WasDeath 
so  great  a  magician  as  thaW-M  to  make  Theo  oepeble 
of  any  form  of  spiritual  ezistenoe  oomperable  in  the 
least  to  a  white  robe  and  a  palm  ?  .  .  . 

"  My  son,  tUtpite  noHhouthe  ehaeUning  of  the  Lord;* 
rose  the  trembling  vwioe.  ..."  Whom  the  Lord 
hveth  Be  ehaeteneth.  .  .  ." 

And  this  was  Theo,  with  his  flat  cap  and  red  mask 
of  a  face  and  his  giggling  kughter  at  certain  kinds  of 
stories.  ...  The  "chastening  of  the  Lord"  .  .  . 
"  the  Lord  loreth  "...  And  here  he  lay  waiting,  as 
simple  as  a  child  and  as  ignorant,  willing  to  receive 
Commnnion  since  it  was  the  proper  action  dictated  to 
him  by  the  only  spiritual  authority  of  which  he  was 
aware,  and  suggested  by  his  mother. 

TetAlgy  had  no  alternative  to  offer.  Only  it  seemed 
to  him  as  if  somewhere  there  were  wide  spaces  and  move- 
ments larger  than  those  little  movements  of  the  clergy- 
man, and  a  sound  more  expansive  than  his  little  voice. 
But  Christ  Himself  hod  said  so—"  Do  this  in  remem- 
brance of  Me.  .  .  ."  Somewhere,  therefore,  there  was 
a  link  between  this  and  that,  on  open  door  be- 
tween the  medically  smelling  darkened  room  and 
the  vost,  inexorable  world  towards  which  Theo's  face 
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And   where   was    that?    Algy   was 


was   set.  .  . 
dumb. 

"  Ye  thai  do  truly  and  earnestly  repent.  .  .  ." 
Now  what,  in  God's  name  again,  did  Theo  know 
about  that  ?  Was  there  one  man  who  had  ever  said 
one  word  to  him  on  the  subject  ?  Repentance— that 
was  a  change  of  heart,  a  regret,  an  intention  to  do 
better.  Was  Theo  then  changed,  or  had  any  man 
ever  told  him  how  to  be?  If  this  instant  he  recovered, 
what  would  be  his  comment  a  week  hence  ? 

"By  George,  you   chaps"— the   sentence  formed 
itself  complete  before  Algy's  twisting  brain— "By 
George,  you  chaps,  I  had  a  narrow  squeak.    Parson 
came,  and  aU  that,  you  know." 
Ah  I  it  was  intolerable—"  By  George,  you  chaps 


» 


**Hear  tvhai  comfortable  toorda  our  Saviour  Christ 
aaith.  .  .  .  Come  unto  Me,  all  that  travail  and  are 
heavy  laden,  and  I  will  refresh  you.'* 

For  a  moment  Algy's  bitterness  melted,  and  his 
eyes  filled  with  scalding  tears.    "  Come  unto  Me.** 

And  a  great  vision  of  a  Divine  Man  with  outstretched 
hands  shone  before  his  imagination— One  who  cared 
for  sparrows,  and  even  for  heavy,  complacent  men  who 
had  never  known  themselves  or  Him— yet  they  must 
be  heavy  laden  before  they  could  rest— they  must 
have  "  travaUed  "  in  their  heaviness— and  what  did 
llieo  know  of  this  ?  And  again  Algy  crushed  down 
his  bitterness— for  surely  He  must  be  great  enough 
even  for  that  I 
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There  was  dead  silence  in  the  room  as  Mr.  Mortimer 
began  the  Prayer  of  Consecration.  There  was  not 
more  than  one  there  who  believed  that  it  signified  more 
than  a  commemoration  of  an  event  done  two  thousand 
years  ago— «  memory  of  a  Supper,  and  an  aid  to 
faith.  It  was  what  One  had  done  to  whom  they 
looked  with  an  uncertain  hope,  and  that  He  had 
bidden  them  do  as  an  indirect  aid  to  something  vague 
making  for  righteousness.  Algy  alone  was  not  quite 
sure  that  it  was  only  this. 

The  clergyman  broke  the  crumbling  bread,  and 
laid  his  hands  upon  the  cup ;  then  presently  he  knelt 
down.  Theo's  head  turned  gently  on  the  pillow,  and 
he  gave  a  sigh  of  pain  or  weariness. 

Algy  closed  his  eyes  again  and  began  to  pray,  hope- 
lessly, confusedly,  desiring  to  be  simple  ;  but  he  could 
not  be.  Agun  his  mind  tortured  him,  and  images 
fled  before  him— little  vignettes  of  Theo  with  his  gun, 
Theo  in  dress-clothes,  Mr.  Mortimer  in  his  Norfolk 
suit  and  the  little  gold  cross  at  his  button-hole.  Even 
the  sigh  troubled  him.  Was  Theo  then  just  longing 
for  the  ceremony  to  be  over  ?  He  had  "  wished  to 
receive  Communion  " ;  but  had  that  wish  been  strong 
enough  to  persevere  through  ten  minutes  of  religious 
service  ?    God  knew.    Algy  did  not. 

Then  for  himself.  Was  he,  too,  fit  to  receive  the 
mysterious  Food?  He  had  sparred  ever  so  slightly 
with  Harold  at  breakfast  before  the  doctor  had  come. 
He  had  lit  his  cigarette  as  he  came  through  the  hall, 
though  his  father  had  often  told  him  not.    Then 
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there  were  other  things— hig  furioua  pride  on  Sunday 
night,  his  imaginations.  .  .  . 

WeU,  well,  "  Come  unto  Me  ...  aU  that  travail." 
Hear  what  comfortable  words  I  All  that  are  heavy 
laden.  Then  would  Theo's  stoio  bearing  of  pain  count 
as  travail? 


The  clergyman,  still  kneeling,  stretched  out  his 
hand  and  took  in  his  fingers  a  morsel  of  bread,  swal- 
lowed it,  and  paused.  Then  he  took  the  cup,  repeating 
in  a  loud  whisper — 

"  The  Blood  of  our  Lord  Jeaua  Christ,  which  was 
ahed  for  me,  preatirve  my  body  and  soui  unto  everlasting 
life,  I  drink  this  in  remembrance  that  Christ's  Blood 
was  shed  for  me,  and  am  ihankfvi:* 

Mr.  Banister  received  Communion  first,  where  he 
knelt  by  his  wife,  taking  in  his  shaking  fingers  the 
morsel  of  bread  held  out  to  him— then  his  wife  and 
Mary.  Then  Mr.  Mortimer  passed  round,  brushing 
his  silk  scarf  against  the  bed-post  as  he  passed; 
Harold  was  the  next,  and  then  Algy. 

Algy  received  it  in  the  pahn  of  his  hand,  as  he 
had  learnt  in  a  church  in  Cambridge,  lifted  it  to  his 
lips,  closed  his  eyes  and  swaUowed  it.  .  .  .  Then  he 
heard  a  rustling  as  Theo  lifted  his  hand  from  beneath 
the  bedclothes. 
Then  the  cup  was  carried  round.  .  .  . 

• 
As  Algy  passed  out  behind  his  mother  and  Mary 
five  minutes  later,  he  noticed,  lying  on  the  Uttle  silver 
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plate,  fragments  of  the  holy  food.  Mr.  Mortimer, 
still  in  his  cassock  and  surplice,  was  staying  behind 
^th  Mr.  Banister,  to  see,  presumably,  whether  Theo 
was  strong  enough  to  bear  a  little  reading.  But 
before  Algy,  still  loitering  in  the  gallery  above  the 
hall,  had  reached  the  passage  leading  to  his  room,  a 
figure  in  surplice,  scarf,  and  Oxford  hood,  came  out 
and  began  to  descend  the  stairs  carrying  the  silver 
vessels. 

Theo  died  in  his  sleep  that  evening.  Mary  was 
there,  helping  the  nurses,  but  no  one  else.  They  only 
found  he  was  dead  when  one  of  the  nurses  happened 
to  touch  him. 

Algy,  sitting  alone  with  his  mother  in  her  morning- 
room  an  hour  later,  listened  to  her  saying,  over  and 
over  again,  what  a  good  boy  Theo  had  always  been, 
how  pleased  she  was  that  he  had  received  Communion, 
and  how  they  must  all  think  that  he  was  watching 
over  them  now. 

"  But  my  dear,"  she  said  tearfully,  touching  Algy*s 
face,  "  your  cheek  is  all  bruised  still.  I  am  sure  you 
ought  to  have  used  arnica." 
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CHAPTER  I 


(I) 
fjySE  October  term  had  begun  as  usual,  and  the 
streets  were  f uU  of  shy  freshmen,  superior  second- 
year  men,  and  aU  the  rest.    I  made  a  few  new  ac- 
quaintances and  missed  some  old  ones ;  and  the  term 
moved  on  peaceably.    It  was  not  until  a  tortnight 
of  the  end  of  it  that  I  saw  anything  of  Algy  Banister. 
To  teU  the  truth  I  had  completely  forgotten  him  since 
our  meeting  near  King's  Cross  about  three  months 
before.    I  knew  nothing  of  Theo's  death.    But  a  few 
days  after  December  had  begun,  at  about  half-past 
nine  in  the  evening,  just  as  I  was  beginning  mattins 
Mid  lauds  for  next  day,  the  door  was  opened  and 
•  Mr.  Banister  "  was  announced  by  an  invisible  maid 
beyond  the  screen.    Then  Algy  appeared  round  it. 

Certainly  I  knew  his  face  as  soon  as  I  saw  it;  but 
Ihad  to  fence  a  few  minutes  with  particular  delicacy 
before  I  knew  anything  more.  He  sat  forward  in  my 
green  arm-chair  and  nervously  smoked  a  cigarette, 
and  I  made  general  conversation  as  weU  as  I  could! 
I  was  not  even  sure  whether  he  were  a  Catholic  or  not. 
He  mentioned  that  I  had  asked  him  to  come  and  see 
me;  but  that  was  not  distinctive  enough.  RnaUy, 
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he  asked  me  whether  I  had  got  down  to  Brighton  all 
right.  Then  I  knew,  and,  I  am  afraid,  hypooritioally, 
suppressed  all  outward  signs  of  relief. 

Before  he  went  away  that  evening  I  learned  that 
his  eldest  brother  had  died ;  and  that  ho  himself  was 
going  to  give  up  the  Bar  and  settle  down  at  home  as 
soon  as  he  had  taken  his  degree,  to  help  his  father  and 
learn  the  management  of  an  estate. 

I  thought  about  him  for  about  three  minutes  after 
he  had  gone,  and  then  settled  down  agun  to  mattins 
and  lauds. 

CShristmas  passed ;  and  the  Lent  term  began ;  and 
within  a  week  of  its  beginning  Algy  turned  up  again. 

When  a  young  man  turns  up  at  the  beginning  of  a 
term,  I  am  fairly  confident  that  he  wishes  to  pursue 
my  acquaintance.  Otherwise  he  would  put  it  off  till 
the  last  possible  day,  and  then  come  and  say  good-bye. 
I  could  see,  too,  by  Algy's  bearing  that  he  had  some- 
thing else  to  say.  I  didn't  know  whether  it  might 
not  be  about  the  Catholic  Church ;  so  I  gave  him  no 
help  ;  for  I  hold  that  the  first  word  on  a  subject  should, 
ne*>.rly  always,  come  from  the  layman. 

Finally  he  got  it  out — ^rather  clumsily,  but  bravely 
enough. 

"  I  want  to  talk  to  you,  if  I  mr.y,"  he  said,  straining 
at  his~cigarette.  "  I  feel  rathe  i.-  a  fool  and  all  that ; 
but  I  don't  know  who  else  to  taik  to." 

"  Please"say  exactly  what  you  hke,"  I  said. 

*'  It's  about  all  sorts  of  things — I  don't  know  where 
to  begin." 
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"  Why  not  at  the  bq;mning  ?  " 

He  smiled  rather  feebly  at  that. 

"  Well— do  you  know,  I  think  I  will." 

Then  he  began  at  the  beginning. 

(Nobody  need  be  in  the  least  alarmed.  Before  I 
began  a  word  of  this  book  Algy  gave  me  full  leave  to 
wnte  it :  he  has  inspected  the  proofs  up  to  the  point 
where  he  leaves  its  pages ;  he  has  given  me  his  m- 
Vnrnaiur,  only  desiring  that  a  few  details  by  which 
persons  and  pUces  might  conceivably  be  identified 
should  be  altered.    This  has  been  done.) 

When  he  had  finished,  helped  now  and  then  by 
questions.  I  sat  quite  sUent  for  a  full  minute.    I  was 

wally  very  much  astonished  at  his  self-knowledge.    He 
told  me  everything-Hibout  his  education,  his  tastes 
his  people,  his  difficulties.    It  was  not  at  all  a  oonfes- 
Mon  in  the  technical  sense ;  he  did  not  even  tell  it  me 
beoause  I  was  a  priest ;  he  simply  told  it  me  because 
he  knew  no  one  else  to  tell.    He  told  me  in  considerable 
detail  all  that  has  been  related  in  the  first  part  of  this 
book,  and  certain  other  things  that  have  not.    The 
people  whom  he  described  became  very  vivid  to  me. 
(I  have  even  ventured,  in  consequence,  to  conjecture 
their  meditations.) 

It  seemed  that  there  were  two  or  three  points  in 
particular  on  which  he  desired  remarks.    The  first 

concerned  Miss  Mary  Maple.    (He  had  grown  quite 
frank  by  now.)  ^ 

"You  know,  I  was  awfully  in  love  with  her  last  year 
It  was  just  eveiything ;  and  she.  I  think,  was  fond  of 
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my  brother.  PerhApt  it'i  boMtly  of  me  to  My  that ; 
but  I  may  m  well  tell  you  wh*t  I  think.  Well ;  ihe 
WM  with  nt  Ust  ChriatmM ;  and,  do  yon  know,  the 
WM  quite  different.  She  never  tnnbbed  me  onoe. 
She  was  mnoh  quieter,  too—she  sat  with  my  mother 
much  mere,  instead  of  coming  to  the  billiard-room 
as  she  used.    Now  what  do  you  make  of  that  7  " 

I  made  a  good  deal  of  it  to  myself ;  but  I  didn't  say 
much.    I  said  I  didn't  know. 

"  Well,  now,  it's  an  extraordinary  thing,"  said  Algy, 
"  but  I  feel  quite  different  to  her.  You  know,  I  oan't 
help  thinking— no ;  it's  beastly  of  me  even  to  think 
that." 

"  Yes ;  just  so,  and  you  oan't  tell,  you  know,"  I 
said,  beginning  to  feel  very  sorry  for  Miss  ICary  Maple. 

"  And  yet,  you  know,"  said  Algy, "  I  made  up  to  her 
last  year  as  hard  as  I  oould ;  and  I  feel  an  awful  brute 
now.  Perhaps  she'll  think  it's  because  I've  become 
eldest  son,  and  all  that — and,  you  know,  it  isn't  that — 
it  isn't  that." 

He  If  aned  forward  in  his  intentness. 

"  My  dear  man,  of  course  it  isn't  that— I  know  that." 

"  Well,  but  am  I  bound  to  her  at  all  ?  " 

I  almost  rose  in  the  air  with  emphasis. 

"  You  are  not,"  I  said ;  "  you  are  not  in  the  slightest 
way  bound ;  not  in  the  very  faintest  degree." 

He  looked  puzzled  at  my  vehemence. 

"  Why  did  you  say  it  like  that  ?  " 

"  Because  I  am  absolutely  certain  of  it.  .  .  .  Please 
go  on." 
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HelMnedbftok. 

*'  Well,  thftt*s  the  first  thing.  But  there'i  this  that 
oomee  in,  too.  .  .  .  Now  here  I  feel  more  of  »  fool 
than  ever.  I  know  it's  a  rottenly  stupid  thing  to  say 
— but— bnt  marriage  seems  to  Lie  now— well— quite 
impossible." 

"  I  don't  think  that's  necessarily  stupid,"  I  said. 
"  Sometimes— well,  go  on." 

"  I  don't  mean  in  itself,"  said  Algy,  staring  at  the 
red  end  of  his  cigarette,  "  but— but  for  me.    It  seems 
so— so  futile,  don't  you  know.  .  .  .  And  the  odd 
thing  is  that  now's  exactly  the  time  when  I  ought  to 
be  thinking  about  it.    My  people  want  it,  and— well, 
it's  obvious,  isn't  it  ?  " 
"  Tell  me  when  you  first  thought  of  it  that  way." 
"  Oh— well— when  I  was  a  boy,  you  know,  I  couldn't 
imagine  what  it  was  all  about.    Then  came  this  thing 
with  Miss  Maple.    But  I  don't  know  that  even  then 
it  was  quite  what  other  people  mean  by  marriage. 
I  can't  explain- but  there  is  a  difference,  you  know. 
.  .  .  And  then  came  my  brother's  death." 
•'  WeU  ? " 

Algy  tossed  his  cigarette  into  the  fire,  and  leaned 
right  back  out  of  the  lamplight.  I  carefully  refrained 
from  looking  anywhere  in  his  direction;  because  I 
saw  that  the  Point  was  coming. 

"Well— it's  like  this— I  can't  put  it  into  words, 

you  know— and,  anyhow,  it  sounos  fear*,  Uy  arrogant 

and  ridiculous.    But  it's  like  this.  . 

He  paused  again.    I  said  nothing. 
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"  Well— «Ter  linoe  that  time  it  lute  ■earned  to  me 
that  the  whole  world'e  perfectly  mad.  Heie  we  Me, 
fooling  along— I  told  yon  what  kind  of  things  I're 
always  done  at  home— fooling  along,  and  m^n.»g  |^ 
lot  of  fuM  about  nothing  at  aU— jawing,  and  going 
out  in  motors,  and  shooting.  Look  what  a  lot  of  time 
we  spend  in  just  keeping  going— meals  and  sleeping, 
and  so  on.  .  .  .  Even  oleigymen— well,  I  toki  you 
about  Bir.  Mortimer.  He's  an  ezoellent  ohap— I  don't 
mean  he's  not;  he'b  a  lot  better  than  most.    And  yet 

—and  yet— the  whole  time " 

Words  failed  him  ;  bat  I  saw  what  he  was  after. 
"  Yon  mean  the  next  world  and  death  and  so  on," 
I  said  softly. 
"Yes." 

I  was  silent  a  minute  or  so.  Of  course  it  was,  as  he 
had  said,  all  very  arrogant ;  but  he  had  said  it  was— 
and  that  meant  a  good  deal. 

"  Tell  me  how  you'd  arrange  your  life,  if  you  had 
it  all  your  own  way." 
Algy  considered. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "I  know  it's  unnatural,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  I  should  like  to  live  almost  entirely 
alone.  You  see,  I'm  not  really  at  my  ease  with  people. 
Being  with  them  takes  up  such  a  lot  of  attention. 
I  know  that  for  some  people  it's  not  like  that ;  they 
marry  and  have  families  and  all  that ;  just  because 
they're  that  sort.  I'm  not  saying  anything  against 
them.  But  it's  not  the  same  with  ms.  Then- 
well,  I  know  this  sounds  a  silly  thing   to  say— 
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tlm,  naUy  and  tnily  I  want  to  be  ftlooa  »  grMt 
deil.    It  Menu  to  me  it's  jnet  the  only  «ih<«g  that 
matten." 
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How  would  the  worid  go  on,"  I  interpoted,  "  if 
everybody  did  that  ?  " 

I  saw  him  smile  in  the  half-light. 

"Well,  you  know,  eveiybody  won't.  Itn't  that 
good  enough  ? " 

"  Quite  good  enough— I  only  wanted  to  see— well, 
goon." 

He  moved  ui  easily  in  his  chair. 

"  You  know,  this  isn't  just  a  fancy  with  me.  .  .  . 
I've  had  it,  in  a  way,  for  ages.  I  go  out  in  the  woods 
akme  a  lot  at  home.  Up  here,  too,  about  three  days 
a  week,  I  take  the  train— please  don't  think  me  an 
ass-— out  to  Boyston  or  somewhere— after  lunch — 
just  simply  in  order  to  be  alone.  (It  was  like  that 
when  we  met  in  London,  do  you  remember  ?)  I  walk 
back,  or  bicycle ;  and  then  the  queer  thing  is  that 
I  can  hardly  bear  to  go  into  hall,  or  to  speak.  I'm 
not  shy ;  I've  never  been  ragged ;  it  isn't  that  I'm 
afraid  of  people.  You  see,  I'm  third  year ;  and  I've 
always  got  on  all  right.  But  it's  just  that  I'm  so 
absolutely  crammed  with  something— I  don't  know 
what — that  I  want  to  be  absolutely  alone,  so  as  to — 
to  sort  it — ^no,  not  quite  that.  Oh  I  you  know  what 
I  mean." 

I  nodded  very  softly. 

"  Yes— but  can't  you  tell  me  a  little  more  T  " 

He  drew  himself  up  in  his  chair. 
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"  Wen,  yes ;  I  wiD,"  he  said  shortly.    "  It's  this.  . 
It's  God." 

A  sUence  indeed  feU  then.    He  had  told  his  secret ; 
and  I  had  not  a  word  to  say. 

Outride  the  winter  night  wm  very  still,  for  few  were 
abroad.    A  tram  a  hundred  yards  away  boomed  up 
from  St.  Andrew's  Street,  grew  yet  more  resonant, 
punctuated  by  the  horses'  hoofs,  and  died  away  again 
up  the  Hills  Road.    The  clock  chimed  out  its  litUe 
plain-song  melody,  telling  the  world  that  it  was  half- 
past  ten  as  we  count  time.    Over  us  were  the  stars 
and  the  infinite  spaces.    And  aU  westwards  of  us  lay 
the  town,  shuttered  and  lighted  and  warmed,  where 
young  men  played  cards  and  sang  songs ;    and  the 
colleges,  old  foundations  formed  in  the  Ages  of  Faith, 
where  dons  talked  in  studious  rooms,  and  debating' 
societies  discussed  ghosts  and  pohtics  and  passed 
resolutions  and  abohshed  the  Established  Church  and 
Eight  Hours  Bills  and  criticised  the  Universe.    And 
here  in  my  rooms  sat  a  young  man,  telling  me  that  he 
wanted  to  be  alone  with  God. 

"My  dear  boy,"  I  said,  "forgive  me  for  saying 
what  I'm  going  to  say ;  but  don't  you  think  perhaps 
you  are  a  little  morbid  ?  You  know  lots  of  men  go 
through  an  odd  time  up  here.  GeneraUy,  I  confess, 
It's  the  other  way.  They  find  that  they  don't  want 
religion,  and  can  get  on  perfectly  well  without  it; 
but  not  aU.  And  then,  in  ten  years  or  so,  whichever 
way  it  has  been  with  them,  they  just  settle  down  as 
before  and  go  on  quietly——  " 
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He  bunt  in.  His  shyness  was  clean  gone  now.  His 
face  was  alive  with  emotion. 

"  But  that's  exactly  what  I'm  frightened  of.  It'd 
be  too  ghastly  if  I  went  back.  .  .  .  Father  Benson, 
don't  you  understand  ?  I  thought  you'd  be  sure  to. 
You're  a  priest,  and  all  that.  Don't  you  see  that  I've 
found  out  something  now.  Good  Lord!  why  are 
people  such  fools  ?  You  say  that  lots  of  people  go 
through  a  queer  time— weU— well— and,  in  God's  name, 
can  we  tell  that  that  isn't  their  one  great  chance  ?  .  .  . 
that  they  see  things  as  they  really  are.  Why,  isn't 
twenty-two  old  enough?  And  nobody  lives  much 
over  eighty.  ..." 

I  interrupted  him  this  time. 

"Look  here;  please  don't  get  excited.  Don't  think 
I'm  against  you ;  I'm  not.  But  you  must  tell  me 
some  more." 

We  talked  that  evening  till  twenty  minutes  to 
twelve.  Then  I  turned  him  out,  in  order  to  get  him 
back  to  Trinity  before  midnight.  We  said  good  night 
at  the  door,  and  he  promised  to  come  in  again  for 
another  talk  next  week. 

Then  I  sat  down  and  wrote  a  letter,  directing  the 
envelopo  to — 

'*  Christopher  Dell,  Esq. 

"  Martin's  Farm, 

"  Near  Maresfield, 

"  Sussex." 
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I  carried  about  with  me  for  the  next  few  days  a 
sensation  like  that  of  a  man  who  has  discovered  a 
genius  in  a  garret.    I  do  not  propose  to  write  down 
aU  that  Algy  said  to  me  during  that  last  hour ;  but  it 
was  one  of  the  most  astounding  conversations  I  have 
ever  had.   This  boy,  I  found,  had  hardly  read  anything, 
and,  of  course,  he  had  ideas  which  even  I  could  see 
were  full  of  blunders.    Yet,  at  the  same  time,  his 
knowledge  of  what  I  should  caU  "Divine  Things" 
was  simply  extraordinary.    I  do  not  profess  to  be  a 
judge  of  such  matters  ;  I  take  my  Gospel-mUk  simply 
from  the  Church ;    but  even  I  could  see  that  this 
young  man  had  gone  a  long  way— I  do  not  mean  in 
"  dogma,"  because  of  this  he  knew  hardly  anything 
at  aU—but  in  that  experimental  knowledge  of  which 
at  any  rate  Catholics  beUeve  theological  statements  to 
be  the  authoritative  expression. 

For  example,  he  asked  my  opinion  of  what  he  called 
a  very  odd  idea  that  had  come  to  him— he  did  not 
remember  having  ever  read  it  or  heard  it  mentioned— 
but  it  was  nothing  else  than  the  Law  of  Mystical 
Substitution.  His  was  hardly  a  line  of  thought  cur- 
rent, let  us  say,  at  Eton  or  Crowston ;  yet  he  had  it 
somehow.  He  quoted  to  me,  oddly  enough,  in  that 
connection,  the  incident  of  the  young  man  in  gaiters 
who  had  thrashed  him.  He  told  me  that  this  had 
bewildered  and  shocked  him  for  a  time-and  what  had 
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bewildered  him  more  than  anything  else  was  the  fact 
that  he  himself  did  not  regret  it  in  the  slightest.  I 
suggested— for  I  wished  to  test  him— that  he  did  not 
regret  it  simply  because  he  happened  to  be  a  gentle- 
man. But  that  did  not  satisfy  him  in  the  least.  He 
had  thought  of  it,  and  it  was  not  that.  It  was 
rather,  he  said,  a  certain  knowledge  that  he  had  by 
his  own  actual  pain  and  disgrace  balanced  to  some 
degree  the  loathsomeness  of  the  young  man  and  the 
shame  that  Sybil  suflfered.  Her  laughter  in  the  hall, 
too,  fitted  in,  he  told  me.  It  was  that  that  was 
needed.  ...  I  asked  him  how  he  squared  that  with 
the  Protestant  doctrine  of  the  Atonement;  and  he 
answered  very  sensibly. 

In  fact,  as  I  say,  I  was  astounded.  Here  was  a  boy 
with  everything  against  him,  who  seemed,  literally 
speaking,  to  have  been  caught  up  by  the  Supernatural 
out  of  a  conventional  family  and  life  into  a  realm 
where  I  could  not  follow  him  at  all  except  by  hearsay. 
The  end  of  it  had  seemed  abrupt ;  it  had  been  pre- 
cipitated by  the  week  in  the  previous  September  which 
has  abeady  been  described,  but,  from  all  that  he  said, 
I  could  see  that  it  had  been  a-preparing  a  long  time. 
Of  course,  I  let  him  see  nothing  of  what  I  thought ;  I 
snubbed  him  gently  half  a  dozen  times ;  he  must  have 
thought  me  a  very  discouraging  kind  of  clergyman; 
but  he  came,  again  and  again.  Then  I  began  to  give 
him  books  to  read— not  controversial,  but  mystical- 
he  had  "  Mother  Julian  of  Norwich,"  **  The  Ascent  of 
Mount   Carmel,"    "Sancta  Sophia,"   and    "Heaven 
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Opened."    And  then  at  last,  a  fortnight  before  Easter, 
I  unmasked  two  guns,  which  I  had  been  wheeling 
cautiously  into  position,  full  in  his  face. 

The  first  was  the  "  Penny  Catechism." 

I  presented  him  with  a  copy  in  silence,  as  soon  as 
he  came  into  /  ae  room.  He  looked  at  the  little  purple, 
shiny  book  with  unconcealed  disgust ;  then  he  opened 
it  and  sat  down,  turning  the  pages. 

"  What's  this  all  about  ?  "  he  said. 

"  It's  the  *  Penny  Catechism,'  "  I  said ;  "  it's  what 
our  children  read.    That's  why  I've  given  it  you." 

"  But  I'm  not  a  Catholic,"  he  said. 

"I  know  you're  not;  because  you  haven't  the 
faintest  idea  what  it's  all  about.  But  will  you  be  good 
enough  to  take  it  away,  and  read  it  slowly  through, 
three  or  four  times  ?  " 

He  shook  his  head  doubtfully,  pursing  his  lips  a 
little. 

"  I'll  read  it,  if  you  want  me  to.  But,  you  know, 
you'll  never  make  me  a  Catholic.  Besides,  I  didn't 
think " 

"  WeU  ?  " 

"Well—I  didn't  think  that  sort  of  thing  mattered 
much.  Surely  it  can't  possibly  matter  what  de- 
nomination you  belong  to,  so  long  as " 

Then  I  fired  my  gun. 

I  began  with  a  discourse  on  Pride.  I  told  him  that 
for  a  young  man  to  sit  there  in  my  chair  and  tell  me, 
a  OftthoUc  priest  and  a  convert,  and  fifteen  years  older 
than  himself,  and  very  much  more  than  fifteen  years 
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wiser,  that  it  couldn't  possibly  matter  what  denomina- 
tion one  belonged  to,  was  impertinence  enough ;  but 
to  say,  as  in  effect  he  had  done,  to  such  persons  as 
.  .  .  So-and-So  and  So-and-So,  and  a  number  more, 
that  their  step  had  been  obviously  unnecessary,  and 
that  they  would  have  done  much  better  to  stop  where 
they  were,  was  an  impertinence  before  which  my 
brain  reeled.  Finally,  there  remained  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church  throughout  the  world,  and  I  mentioned  a  few 
Saints  and  Doctors  whose  names  I  thought  he  might 
conceivably  have  heard— declaring  with  one  voice 
that  she  was  the  one  Ark  of  Salvation.  And  he  sat 
there.  .  .  . 

He  pointed  out  to  me,  with  some  shrewdness,  that 
there  were  plenty  of  wise  men  and  good  outside  the 
Church. 

"  No  doubt,"  I  cried  at  him ;  "and  therefore  I  don't 
dare  to  say  that  their  beliefs  are  obviously  absurd.  I 
say  that  I  don't  believe  them  ;  and  you  are  at  liberty 
to  say  that  you  don't  believe  in  the  Catholic  Church ; 
but  to  say  more,  as  you  did,  is  simply  sheer  pride." 
jHe  had  nothing  to  say  to  that ;  and  I  proceeded. 
I  should  think  I  spoke  for  twenty-five  minutes; 
he  interrupted  me  once  or  twice ;  but  when  I  set  before 
him  the  idea  that  the  Church  was  actuaUy  the  Body  of 
Christ,  assumed  into  union  with  His  Person,  experienc- 
ing therefore  what  He  experienced  on  earth,  and  sharing 
in  His  Prerogatives  of  Infallibihty,  Indefectibilily, 
and  all  that  flowed  from  them,  he  interrupted  me  no 


more.  .  .  . 
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Was  it  unfair?    I  think  not.    After  all,  for  twenty- 
two  years  he  had  grown  up  in  the  protection  of  a 
Society  whose  boast  is  that  of  Free  Inquiry.    Then 
against  what  principle  did  he  or  I  sin— I  in  giving  him 
a  little  Free  Information,  and  he  in  listening  to  it  ? 
He  waved  his  hands  at  last. 
"  Enough,  enough !  "  he  cried. 
"  Well ;  be  good  enough  to  read  the  *  Penny  Cate- 
chism,' '♦  I  said.    "  And  go  to  any  Anglican  Divine 
that  you  like.   I'm  ncL  the  least  afraid.   I  only  ask  one 
thing— that  you'll  tell  me  what  they  say." 
Then  I  unmasked  my  second  gun. 
I  began  by  telling  him  about  Christopher  Dell,  my 
friend,  who  had  gone  through  fire  and  water  and  come 
out,  as  the  Scriptures  say,  into  "  a  wealthy  place." 
I  concealed  nothing,  though  I  did  not  go  into  all  the 
details;  for,  after  aU,  I  had  Chris's  leave  to  use  it. 

He  sat  dumb,  looking  at  me.  He  heard  the  tale 
of  sins,  and  unreahty,  of  the  falling  in  love,  and  the 
rejection,  and  the  revolt  against  God.  Then  he  heard 
of  Mr.  Rolls,  the  Catholic  mystic,  who  by  sheer 
brutality  had  first  smashed  Chris,  driving  him  to  the 
brink  of  suicide,  and  then  healed  him,  making  him  like 
a  little  child  in  faith  and  love.  But  I  didn't  tell  him 
that  Lady  Brasted  was  the  girl  in  the  story. 

"  Now,"  I  said,  "  I'm  going  to  stay  with  Chris  in 
the  Easter  vacation.    Dick  Yolland's  going  to  be 
there ;  and  I've  told  Chris  to  keep  a  room  for  a  friend 
of  mine.    Will  you  come  ?  " 
Algy  moistened  his  lips. 
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'  I  will,"  he  said.    "  Where  does  he  live  ?  " 
^ '  Not  ten  miles  from  Crowston— at  MaresfiUd." 
"  I'll  come,"  he  said  again.    "  When  ?  " 
"  I'm  going  there  ten  days  after  Easter ;   and  I'm 
going  to  stop  there  a  week.    You  can  come  when  you 
like."  '' 

"Yes— I'U  come;  I'll  let  you  know.  But-but 
why  do  you  want  me  to  come  ?  " 

"  For  two  reasons.  The  first  is  that  I  want  you  to 
flee  what  Grace  has  done ;  and  the  second  I  won't  teU 
you." 

He  locked  at  me  a  minute  or  two  without  speaking. 
I  am  sure  he  suspected  a  popish  plot,  and  he  was 
perfectly  right  in  doing  so. 

"It's  no  good,"  he  said;  "I  shall  never  be  a 
Catholic." 

"  Tell  me  why  you  think  that." 
"  Well— La^  Brasted— I  told  you  about  her.    If 
that's  what  Catholics  are  like—" 

"  Have  you  ever  thought  what  she'd  be  if  she  wasn't 
a  Catholic  ?  " 

"  Well— she'd  be  like  other  people." 

"Oh,  Algyl  And  it's  other  people  you've  been 
complaining  of  so  much!  I  don't  say  she  isn't 
conventional ;  but  is  it  possible  you  don't  see  that  aU 
the  good  that  there  is  in  her  comes  simply  and  solely 
from  her  religion?  She  does  her  beet  to  love  God  and 
her  neighbour ;  and  that's  something  surely." 

I  gave  him  another  Httle  lecture  on  charitableness 
then.    I  pointed  out  that  Lady  Brasted  was  perfectly 
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sincere,  that  she  took  a  great  deal  of  trouble  for  the 
sake  of  her  religion,  and  that  it  was  a  far  finer  thing 
to  believe  in  GJod  and  practise  religion,  even  if  it 
materialised  a  good  deal  in  prie-dleuz  and  looking 
rapt,  than  not  to  have  any  religion  at  all ;  and  in- 
finitely better,  therefore,  to  have  this  than  to  in- 
dulge in  the  vulgar  and  insincere  cant  of  being  too 
spiritual  for  any  human  system  at  all.  I  felt  shock- 
ingly didactic  and  flat-footed ;  but  it  was  necessary 
to  humble  this  young  man,  if  he  was  to  become  what 
I  thought  he  might  perhaps  be  capable  of  becoming. 
He  took  it  very  well ;  he  grinned,  and  he  flushed  once 
or  twice. 

Finally,  I  begged  him  to  remember  that  he  was  not 
yet  acquainted  with  the  Catholic  Church,  and  there- 
fore knew  nothing  at  all  of  what  he  was  talking  about. 

When  he  was  gone,  I  took  out  a  letter  of  Chris's  and 
read  it  again.    It  ran  as  follows : — 

"Mabtin's  Fabm,  Mabesiislo, 

''March  IB. 
"  My  dear  man, — Of  course  I  shall  be  charmed  to 
see  your  young  man.  I  know  nothing  whatever  about 
it  all ;  but  if  you  care  to  bring  him,  I'll  tell  you  whet 
I  think.  It  seems  to  me  very  odd,  when  you  tell  me 
he  isn't  even  a  Catholic  ;  but,  after  all,  you  know  him 
and  I  don't.  Dick's  going  to  be  here ;  have  you  heard 
he's  going  to  be  made  a  Monsignore  ?  How  exceedingly 
funny  it  is—'  Monsignor  Dick  ! ' 
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"  We  can  arrange  about  the  other  thing  all  right. 
Leave  it  to  me. 

"  Oh  I  yes  ;   tell  him  exactly  what  you  like  about 
me.    I  hope  it'll  do  him  good. 
"Plrayforme.  "Ever  yours, 

"CD." 

"  P.S.— IVe  got  a  pony-oart  at  last,  so  you*lI  be  able 
to  go  over  and  say  mass  every  day.' 


. » 


I  put  the  letter  away  in  my  drawer,  feeling  more  of 
a  Popish  Conspirator  than  ever. 


(m) 

Chris  Dell's  cottage  at  Maresfleld  was  a  very  charm- 
ing little  pUioe.    It  stood  in  a  comer,  rather  off  the 
high  road,  presenting  only  a  blank  waU  to  the  dust 
of  occasional  cars.    The  cottage  itself  faced  westwards, 
and  a  pleasant,  fragrant  little  old  garden  came  right 
«p  to  its  windows,  crossed  by  paved  paths,  with  a 
row  of  beehives  at  the  lowerjend.    Inside  it  was 
remarkably  phiin ;   there  were  no  carpets  or  curtains 
in  the  house  at  all ;   the  boards  were  a  natural  dark 
colour,  polished  by  generations  of  feet.    Right  out  of 
the  central  room,  once  a  kitchen,  which  Chris  had 
turned  into  a  kind  of  living-haU,  rose  a  staircase  to 
the  first  floor.    The  kitchen  that  was  in  use  opened 
through  a  door  with  a  latch';  Jn  it  into  the  haU,  with  a 
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scullery  beyond ;  and,  on  the  other  side  of  the  hall, 
were  two  tiny  parlouri.  Upstairs  were  four  moderate- 
M«ed  bedrooms,  each  with  its  bed  partitioned  off; 
the  servants'  rooms— for  a  housekeeper  and  a  boy- 
were  over  the  kitchen  and  souUery,  and  oommonioated 
directly  with  them  by  a  smaU  staircase  of  their  own 
which  Chris  had  erected. 

He  seemed  to  have  a  succession  of  friends  always 
staying  with  him ;  but  these  friends  had  to  conform 
very  rigorously  to  the  rules  of  the  house.  Chris  him- 
self walked  over  to  hear  mass  every  morning  at 
Crawley;  he  took  no  breakfast,  and,  even  Then  he 
returned,  was  invisible  tiU  lunch  at  one  o'clock.  In 
the  afternoon  he  entertained  any  one  who  might  be 
staying  with  him  by  a  walk  or  bicycle  ride ;  and  after 
tea  vanished  again  upstairs.  Dinner  was  at  half-past 
eight ;  and  from  then  till  eleven  everybody  sat  in  the 
haU  or  one  of  the  parlours.  At  eleven  Chris  went 
upstairs. 

It  was  an  extremely  simple  life,  but,  to  people  who 
liked  it,  extremely  pleasant.  We  were  given  real 
liberty.  U  one  was  sulky  or  meditative  Chris  per- 
fectly understood,  and  one  walked  alone.  I  used  to 
go  down  there  fairly  often  if  I  had  something  particu- 
lar I  wanted  to  finish  in  peace— or  even  sometimes  to 
"  make  my  soul." 

And  as  for  Chris  himself— 

His  previous  history  has  been  told  in  the  "  Senti- 
mentaliste  " ;  •  I  had  sketched  it  to  Algy.    The  old 

•  This  la  not  Intended  M  an  adTCTHjemcnt,  but  as  a  rdatlod  of  feet 
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OathoUo,  John  Rolls,  on  dying  five  yean  before  the 
preeent  date,  had  continued  by  a  bequest  an  income 
of  two  hundred  pounds  a  year  for  the  benefit  of  his 
friend ;   and  Chris,  ever  since  his  return  from  Italy, 
five  years  before  that,  had  lived  this  queer,  lonely 
life  at  3Careefield.    It  is  difficult  to  describe  ezaoUy 
what  he  did ;   articles  appeared  from  time  to  time, 
and  an  occasional  book,  very  oarefuUy  written,  bear- 
ing  his  name.    They  did  not  cause  a  blinding  sensa- 
tion, but  his  readers  were  quite  constant  and  quite 
devoted.     I  have  heard  obscure  and  quiet  people 
speak  of  Christopher  Dell  with  an  enthusiasm  which 
I  dare  not  quote.    His  life  was  of  a  kind  that  strenu- 
ous workers  would  describe  as  slothful,  and  fussy 
people  as  duU;    but  it  was  neither.    He  slept  six 
hours  every  night ;  his  meals  occupied  him  an  hour 
and  a  half,  and  his  recreations  three.    And  all  the 
rest  of  the  time  he  was  engaged  in  his  room.  .  .  . 
And  he  did  not  care  a  straw  what  people  thought 
of  him. 


I  arrived  there  in  Lent  week,  about  four  o'clock  on 
the  Wednesday  afternoon,  to  hear  from  the  boy  that 
Mr.  DeU  and  Father  Yolland  were  in  the  village  ;  and 
J  I  had  hardly  unpacked  my  things  upstairs  before  I 
heard  their  voices  in  the  garden.  I  rushed  down- 
stairs. 

It  was  extraordinarily  pleasant  to  see  them  again. 
Chris  rang  for  tea,  and  sat  down  opposite  to  me  where 
I  could  see  him  in  the  full  light  from  the  little  leaded 
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wfado^.    He  WM  •  little  greyer,  I  thought.  «d  I 
toldhimio;  he  wm  rtreiAed  on  the  temples  and  in  hie 
■hort,  pointed  beard. 

"  I  «n  delighted  to  heur  it,"  he  said.  "  It  ie  more 
to  keeping  with  the  Mjiterious  Recliue  btuineM  which 
fa  iiippoeed  to  hare  been  my  pose  for  the  last  ten 
yewi.  I  think  I  shaU  wear  a  little  yelvet  skull-oap 
and  onltiTate  a  wan  smile." 
I  turned  to  Diok. 

"  Where's  your  purple,  Monslgnor  T  " 
"  Don't  be  a  funny  ass,"  said  Diok. 
He,  too,  was  a  little  older,  as  was  but  right.    He 
was  the  Rector  of  a  big  London  mission  now  and 
I  was  pleased  to  observe,  showed  a  suspicion  of  stout-' 
ness.    This  also  was  in  keeping.    Otherwise  he  was 
as  before,  a  plain  man,  rather  like  an  Irish  terrier, 
with  stiff  sandy  hair  and  a  snub  nose. 

Then  we  settled  down  and  talked  extiemely  fast 
for  a  very  long  time.  I  heard  bite  of  news,  and  gave 
other  bite.  It  would  have  been  of  no  interest  to  any 
one  else.  KnaUy,  Chris  asked  me  when  Algy  wm 
coming.  I  told  him  that  the  young  man  was  going 
to  be  brought  over  in  a  motor  in  time  for  dinner 

"That  reminds  me,"  said  Dick.  "IVe  got  my 
aunt's  motor  here,  and  her  chauffeur,  all  at  her  ex- 
pense. She's  gone  to  Lourdes  for  a  fortnight.  They're 
put  up  in  the  village." 

"And   that   reminds   me,"   said   Chris.    "We're 

going  to  use  Dick's  motor  for  our  little  affair.    It  holds 
five,  you  know." 
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Oiris  went  npttein  at  fix  o'okwk ;  muI  I  tomad 
immediAtely  to  Diok. 

"WeU?"Iiiad. 

Diok  waved  hia  hands. 

"My  dear  man,  he's  extraordinary.  And  Uioae 
donkeyt  all  told  me  that  he  was  an  incurable,  and  that 
onoe  a  poeeur  always  a  poseur.    It's  a  black  lie." 

*'  Just  the  same  then  7  " 

"  Just  the  same  for  ten  years— ever  since  his  smash. 
He  does  a  little  writing,  you  know ;  and  gets  poor 
beggars  down  here  to  reconsider  themselves,  and  talks 
to  them  a  bit,  and  they  go  back  sane.  It's  what  I 
said.  It's  just  old  Rolls'  mantle  descended  upon  him. 
I  know  nobody  else  in  the  least  like  him." 

I  mused  a  minute  or  two. 

"  He's  told  you  about  Algy  Banister  ?  "  I  asked. 

Dick  nodded. 

"  WeU ;  I  tell  you  I  feel  like  Columbus.  If  that 
boy  isn't  a  bom  Contemplative— I've  never  heard  of 
such  a  thing.  It's  like  finding  a  Uon  in  your  garden. 
And  if  you  only  knew  what  he's  had  against  him  !  " 

"  Why  have  you  got  him  here  ?  " 

"  Why,  to  consult  a  specialist— what  else  ?  " 

"  I  supposed  it  was  that,"  murmured  Diok. 


We  both  had  a  little  office  to  say ;  so  we  wandered 
out  into  the  garden  presently  and  were  soon  at  it, 
pacing  up  and  down  parallel  paths,  whUe  the  sun  sank 
through  the  trees  westwards,  and  the  sky  grew  lumin- 
ous and  amber.    I  must  confess  that  I  suflEered  His- 
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Pn-o^i  in  ttei,  box  h«,ge..  b^  to  d^;  U^' 
ttie  hrfge  in  the  me«low  1  oouM  «e  the  »bbito  Li- 
2  .«* ;  yet  the  hei^  of  the  pe«e  w«  not  ph^^j , 
autltaewveq,^.  It  w«  rather  that  ..LnBved 
!»»  who  generated  it.  for  he  h«l  fo«,d  the  w.y  to 
^^»gh  tribntation.  It  wi,e  .u  Chris.  So  T.^ 
ffe«cl  I  thonght  .  good  deal  .bout  him.    Even  Algy 

M^;  '"d-forDiok.hewa.tomednringth.t3 
n»aung  bnt  .  .tontidi.  kindly  olergymaT^yi^  hie 
pr.^  .  do«n  y«rt.  away.  It  wae  Chri.  .^fhom 
my  ftoughte  wandered,  that  vivid,  virile.  Mack^eyed 

b-^ma^.whoHvedalifethattomo,tLep«Z: 
mmds  must  have  «emed  utterly  without  ^t  or 
colour.    Yet  it  wa.  not  that  he  h«l  not  kno^  the^ 

^.  Yet  here  he  liv«i.  entirely  content  and  ^reT 
««»g  qwer  book,  that  on  some  hearte  fell  <B  hwrnles^ 
"blunted  arrows,  and  on  others  winged  and  pointed 

mtt  flame :  entertaining  singuUr  fciends  in  his  pUin 
I^house.  hvmg  alone  in  his  own  room  with  the  door 

!j^,.'°'  ""««*»  "»""  ""'  o*  »^  twenty-four. 
l«mg  h»  hfe  to  aU  appe.r«.oes  and.  to  his  own  mind 

at  least,  for  the  first  time  finding  it. 

As  the  ^  clock  a  hundred  yard.  .w.y  beat  out 
Uie  hour  of  seven.  aoroM  the  boom  o«ne  a  throbbing  • 
■t  grew  louder  and  stopped ;  and  I  went  downX 
flagged  path  to  welcome  Algy. 


'H 


CHAPTER  II 


(I) 


ll 


(( 


"^ES,"  said  Algy,  an  hour  later,  as  we  still  sat 
-*■    over  the  dinner-table.    "Mad.    I  am  very 
sorry  if  you  think  me  a  conceited  ass ;  but  that  is 
what  I  think." 

He  was  a  little  flushed  and  excited  with  talk,  for 
Chris  was  an  admirable  conversationalist,  and  had 
succeeded,  with  remarkable  skill,  in  making  this 
young  man  feel  at  his  ease  with  three  Papists.  It 
was  the  world  in  general,  and  his  own  family  in  par- 
ticular, whom  Algy  was  calling  mad  just  now. 

Chris  leaned  back  out  of  the  fuU  candlelight,  smiling 
visibly. 

"  You  do  think  so,  Mr.  Dell  ?  " 

"Well,"  drawled  Chris,  "not  exactly  conceited— 
but— «hall  we  say,  a  Httle  narrow-minded  ?  " 

Algy  burst  out  again,  recounting  his  experiences  in 
the  smoking-room  at  home.  He  pretended  to  a  be- 
wildered humiUty  at  the  antics  of  his  people. 

"  Surely  it  isn't  I  who  am  narrow-minded  ?  "  he 
cried  ;  and  I  saw  that  the  accusation  had  stung. 

"My  dear  chap,"  said  Chris,  "you  see,  I  don't 
know  your  people ;  but  what  I  do  know  is  that  you 
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ha™.'*  any  Had  rf  b™ine«  to  «y  th.t  .nybodv  i. 
yo«  oonoepti^  of  the  «u™«.    Forth^tS 

« ^r^LtX'ixm'"  -'  "^ 

Ai»»  I      ^     ^     ^®  *°°*®  funotion  too." 

wuoer.    (I  had  been  astonished  during  th.  i...  i. 

;;»*«  dinner  Chris  h«i  p^wd^'^t^*  ^ 
tt~  oon«e,   with   cheese   ««i  ,^t.    p  ™/^ 

fa»d.  were  confined  ,«,  one  course,  truit  J^^Z 

"It » this."  said  AJgy  agato,  „,„„  dehberately.    "  T 

"»««e  we  were  sent  into  the  world  to  fuliU  some 

»d     I  don't  see  any  end  fuliiUed  by  the  kM  oT^ 

«>«t  most  people  Bve.    For  myself—-"    ™°'""'« 

Clnis  leaned  forward  swiftly. 

Algyfd^mtoconfosion.  He  stammered  a  sentence 
or  two  about  finding  ont  what  the  end  was  ZTl 
P««uingit.  All  that  he  was  certain  ^l^'2t!!r 
TOntiomU  life  did  not  touch  it.^^  ^* 

"  ">»  you're  not  certain  of  snythnig  else  vet »  •■ 
pursued  Chris  relentlessly.  •"^BewyetT 

Algy  glanced  at  me  and  awav  u»i.-n     1 1~ 

^  td  T  '"ri»»«*»  *»  »*•<»  in  mixed  com- 
W»y ,  and  I  agreed  with  him.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
ams  waa  befeg  „tber  tiresome  and  indeUcl 

the  Zd^  .^*.°"'"  "'°"'  «•  '«  «>«•=  that 
the  shaded  candles  threw  no  light  on  his  face;  ^ 
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that  I  oould  see  was  the  gh'tter  of  his  blaok  eyes  and 
white  teeth.  He  spoke  at  first  quietly,  but  after- 
wards with  an  extraordinary  kind  of  intensity ;  and 
he  deUvered  such  a  speech  as  I  had  never  heard  from 
him  before. 

I  am  not  going  to  attempt  to  reproduce  it  here ; 
it  would  not  be  decent.    AU  that  I  know  is  that  I  sat 
perfectly  stiU,  and  never  once  glanced  at  either  of 
the  other  two.    I  only  looked  now  and  again  at  Chris. 
Briefly  its  point  was  this— that  Almighty  God  had 
a  scheme  to  work  out  of  which  it  was  absurd  and  pro- 
fane for  us  to  judge.    Even  Nature  showed  that; 
there  were  ten  thousand  mysteries  of  pain  and  sin 
which  no  religion  worthy  of  the  name  even  ati^mpted 
to  solve.    He  gave  away  with  one  hand  aU  that  senti- 
mental scientists  asked ;   he  granted  that  the  world 
was,  apparently.  fuU  of  irremediable  wrong ;  he  flung 
it  down  before  himself  and  us  and  said  that  he  had 
no  answer.    From  that  he  deduced  that  we,  obviously, 
were  not  responsible  for  anything  except  our  own 
affairs;    and  that  for  those  we  were  i-^ponsible. 
Therefore  let  Algy  Banister  hold  his  tongue  about  his 
people  I    They  might  have  functions  of  which  he  had 
no  conception—at  any  rate  it  was  their  affair,  not 
his. 

What  did  matter  then  was  Vocation.  It  was  the 
only  thing  that  did  matter.  Vocation  did  not  mean 
that  one  life  was,  necessarily,  better  than  another ; 
It  did  not  mean  that  other  lives  were  necessarily  in- 
sane.   The  only  insanity  lay  in  neglecting  first  to 
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tThat.  then,  was  Algy  Banister's  business ;  as  it  was 
•bo  Chnstopher  DeU's  for  Christopher  DeU.  and  that 
of  ttiese  reverend  fathers  for  these  reverend  fathers. 
ae  proceeded  to  say  some  things  about  Almighty 

God  and  the  soul  that  somehow  made  me  f^S 
ordmanly  small  and  unimportant-which,  I  hold  is 

ttrr^  *  ''^''''^°''  feeling--and  I  have  no  doubt 
^t  he  made  Algy  feel  smaU  too.  (Dick,  I  don't 
Mieve.  ever  feels  anyliung  else,  though  he  does  not 
look  It.)  And  he  said  it  aU  with  startling  elo- 
quence.  ^^ 

J^mT  "^''^  "^*  »^  o™  p«t «  mort  people 
™uld  b»ve  d<me-(«  ««<»  which  I  thmk  to  te  « 
offenave  «  andresaiog  in  publio  to  exhibit  wound.)  • 

S!l  '^1,°°*^ "'»«»"'  *i»t  could  po«ib ; 

fl.««  „ybody  that  w«  fnsent.    m  U^,  fo,  J 
tot  tune  once  Algy's  «»iv.l  he  hintod  at  that  yomw 
man,  youth  and  ineiperienoe ;  and  finaUy  emfed  b^ 
a  Mntenoe  or  two  that  had  the  efleot  of  making  not 
•nly  ouTMlTe.  but  the  world  about  «,,  thelable  at 
wluoh  we  eat.  the  rind,  of  orange  peel  on  our  plate,, 
and  a«  fra^ee  of  Algy'.  peridied  cigarette  «em 
«multaneoudy  rather  le«,  th«.  nothing  and  rather 
^.^  ejerything-a  truth  which,  to  my  mind. 
B  both  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  wisdom.    1  d.! 
not  know  how  he  did  it;   it  wa.  hi,  air.  hi.  dight 
geeture,.  the  moduUtion,  of  hi,  voice,  f  uUy  a,  mur., 
his  words. 
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.    Altogether  it  was  an  eztraordinaiy  little  speech. 

Dick  broke  the  silence  that  followed,  characteris- 
tically. He  sneesed  twice,  loudly ;  and  the  tension 
broke. 

We  dispersed  somehow ;  that  is  to  say  that  Chris 
and  Dick  drifted  presently  away  into  one  of  the  par- 
lours ;  and  Algy  and  I  remained  at  the  table, 
t  Ahnost  immediately,  however,  he  pushed  his  chair 
back,  stood  up  and  began  to  walk  restiessly  up  and 
down  the  little  room. 

1 1  watched  him  closely— the  glimmer  of  his  white 
shirt,  and  the  look  on  his  face  when  he  came  into 
the  candlelight ;  for  I  could  see  that  my  treatment 
had  begun  to  teU.  The  puzzled  look  I  had  noticed 
in  his  eyes  at  our  first  meeting,  and  which  had  begun 
to  go  lately,  had  now  deepened  agat  seemed 

preoccupied.  There  was  also  about  his  a '  a  kind 
of  troubled  energy  that  I  had  not  seen  before.  He 
had  the  appearance  of  a  man  suddenly  facing  an 
uigent  problem.  His  hands  were  behind  his  back  as 
he  walked,  his  head  was  carried  high,  and  he  hardly 
seemed  aware  of  my  presence. 

I  knew  perfectly  what  was  troubling  him ;  it  was 
the  strangeness  of  finding  that  there  were  other  people 
in  the  world  who  had  somehow  got  into  the  same 
region  as  himself.  He  had  thought  that  he  had  dis- 
covered a  new  country,  silent,  mysterious,  and  un- 
populated ;  and  behold  I  here  was  Christopher  DeU, 
an  old  inhabitant  of  it  all  the  while,  knowing  aU  about 
it,  perfectly  familiar  with  what  he  himself  had  thought 
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to  be  unexplored  woods  and  paths.    I  have  seen  that 
bewilderment  before,  pretty  often. 

So  I  observed  Algy  closely,  waiting  humbly  upon 
his  restlessness,  watching,  if  I  may  say  so,  without 
pride,  the  movements  of  his  mind  as  one  may  watch 
the  activity  within  a  glass  bee-hive.  Its  inmates  are 
free,  yet  they  meet  invariable  laws  with  invariable 
instincts. 

Algy  was  the   first  to  speak,  suddenly  standing 
still  opposite  me. 

"Good  Lord!  "he  said.    "  And  that's  Mr.  DeU  » 

"That's  Mr.  Dell,"  I  said. 

"  WeU-but-I  don't  understand Why  does 

he  go  on  living  here  if  he  feels  like  that?    IflfeltaU 
that  I'd  ...  I'd  ..  . 

"  Well,  what  would  you  do  ?  " 

Algy  began  to  walk  up  and  down  again.  I  looked 
at  him,  at  his  white  shirt-front  in  the  dusk,  his  high 
collar  and  his  boyish,  troubled  face. 

"It's  exactly  what  I  feel  myself," he  said;  "only 
I  ve  never  put  it  into  words." 

"  WeU,  why  don't  you  do  whatever  it  is  that  you 
would  do  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Because  I  don't  know  what  it  is,"  he  snapped 
"  I  only  know " 

"  My  dear  chap,"  I  said,  "  hasn't  it  yet  dawned  on 
you  that  Chris  Dell  has  found  his  Vocation  ?  It's  to 
Hve  here,  and  to  do  his  Uttle  jobs,  and  say  his  prayers. 
It  doesn't  matter  in  the  slightest  what  we  do,  so  long 
as  we've  got  to  do  it." 
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He  said  nothing. 

"  And  what  you've  got  to  do,"  I  went  on,  "  is  to 
find  out  yours.  You  won't  find  it  all  in  a  minute. 
Don't  be  alarmed.  Everybody  who  thinks  at  aU 
goes  through  what  you're  going  through." 

"They  don't,"  he  said  fiercely.  "They  just  do 
what  comes." 

"And  that's  probably  the  very  thing  for  them; 
it  certainly  is  if  they  honestly  think  so." 

Algy  again  made  no  answer;  and  then,  rather 
rudely  I  thought,  he  strolled  off  after  the  others ; 
and  I  was  left  meditating. 

My  meditations  comprised  a  number  of  subjects ; 
but  the  principal  of  them  was  a  profound  satisfaction 
with  myself  for  having  brought  Algy  down  here. 
Chris  was  exactly  the  man  for  him.  Algy  was  a 
Protestant  layman,  and  therefore  a  priest's  advice 
must  seem  always  slightly  tainted  by  professionalism, 
since,  oddly  enough,  theology  seems  the  one  subject  in 
which  proficiency  is  supposed  to  create  bias  rather 
than  insight— and  Chris  was  a  layman  too.  And 
Chris  was  not  in  the  least  an  ecclesiastical  layman ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  was  obviously  a  real  though  eccen- 
tric man  of  the  world.  He  had  not  had  the  slightest 
air  of  preaching  just  now ;  he  had  carried  himself 
throughout  in  the  manner  of  a  man  who  is  simply  and 
entirely  interested  in  his  subject.  He  had  talked  as 
he  might  have  talked  on  botany  if  he  had  a  passion 
for  that. 

Further,  I  thanked  my  stars,  in  that  I  saw  CSms 
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ijt>iUd  shrink  »t  nothing.  He  hud  got  hi.  ««Upel  in 
the  right  place  at  the  first  attempt-whioh  was  in  the 
very  middle  of  Algy's  pride-yet  without  causing 
more  pain  than  was  necessary;  and  I  perceired  tha* 
Jf  tlie  saw  had  to  be  substituted  it  would  presently 
be  at  work.  ^ 

So  I  sat  there,  and  considered,  listening  to  the  ydoes 

Tu    L^  "'  "°*"  ^^  ^^'  ^^^^^'Jy  opened,  and 
I  heard  Chris's  voice  very  clear  and  sharp. 

"AH  right,  then ;    that's  settled.    We'll  start  at 
twelve  and  take  lunch." 


(n) 
Dick's  aunt's  motor  was  a  Humber,  veiy  smooth- 
r^^nmg,  very  swift  and  very  comfortable.  The 
chauffeur  was  a  man  with  a  dean^ven,  sardonic 
face  hke  a  mephistophelean  mask,  who  feU  into  a  kind 
of  trance  so  soon  as  he  got  his  hands  on  the  wheel 
and  appeared  to  come  up  out  of  depths  of  contempla-' 
taon  when  he  was  spoken  to.  By  twelve  we  were 
Svarcecl. 

We  had  passed  a  most  uneventful  moming-afl 
four  of  us  went  over  to  Crawley  for  mass,  and  Dick 
and  I  occupied  adjacent  altars.  Chris  and  Algy  re- 
mained at  the  end  of  the  church.    It  was  Z^first 

tme  Algy  had  ever  heard  mass,  he  told  me  some  weeks 
i»ter.  ...  We  passed  the  hours  till  twelve  mostly 
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•part,  Chris  and  I  in  onr  raspeotiye  rooms ;  onoe  I 
looked  out  of  the  window  and  saw  Algy  with  his  hands 
behind  his  back  going  up  and  down  the  flagged  path 
at  the  end  of  the  little  garden. 

In  the  motor  I  was  put  beside  the  chauffeur,  and 
the  other  three  sat  behind;  so  I  did  not  have  the 
advantage  of  their  company.  I  was  glad  of  that,  for 
I  was  thinking  steadily  and  swiftiy,  watching  images 
pass  before  me,  calculating  possibilities,  rehearsing 
conversations,  hearing  only  the  murmur  of  talk  be- 
hind, the  steady  rush  of  the  gear;  and  seeing  the 
white  road  spUtting  like  a  ribbon  before  the  painted 
snout  of  the  machine,  and  the  spring-Ht  fields,  up  hill 
and  down  dale,  reeling  to  right  and  left. 

Sussex  is  reaUy  an  ideal  country  for  such  an  ex- 
pedition; it  has  all  the  necessary  elements  of  tranquil 
interest,  pleasing  domestic  villages  to  skim  through, 
charming  dips  and  hills  to  diversify  the  view,  and,* 
now  and  again  far  away,  the  suggestiveness  of  high! 
naked  Downs  against  the  sky.  The  spring  was  in  full 
crescendo;  the  high  banks  were  crowded  with  flowers, 
a  pleasant  west-wind  blew  in  our  faces,  the  air  was 
quick  with  larks;  there  was  everywhere  the  scent 
and  sound  of  rising  life. 

I  forget  our  route ;  once,  I  know,  far  away  to  the 
right,  I  saw  a  line  of  buildings  on  a  hill  and  heard 
"  Hayward's  Heath  "  mentioned  behind ;  but  for  the 
most  parti  I  was  in  that  meditative  dace  in  which  the 
chauffeur  was  a  proficient,  and  perceived  nothing 
between  the  minutest  details  of  physical  vision  and 
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the  huge  topics  on  which  I  wm  internally  engfiged. 
After  nearly  two  hours'  running  Chris  suddenly  thrust 
his  head  firom  behind  almost  into  my  ear. 

"  Lunch,"  he  said.    "  I  think  we  might  stop  in  a 
few  minutes.    What  about  that  hill  up  there  ?  '* 

I  assented  with  a  start.  We  were  running  along 
on  the  side  of  some  long  promontory  of  the  Downs, 
with  rich,  flat  country  on  our  right,  pricked  here  and 
there  by  high-shouldered  little  churches,  set  with  roofs 
among  the  opening  trees,  and  the  bare,  crisp-grassed 
turf  rising  like  tumbled  old  velvet  up  to  the  sky  on 
our  left.  There  was  the  sense  of  huge  spaces  about 
us,  wider  and  more  deep  than  ever  shows  itself  in  the 
fen-country  where  I  live,  since  here  and  there  the  earth 
rises  into  a  kind  of  competition  with  the  sl^  and  gives 
a  measure  by  which  distance  may  be  judged,  while 
in  the  fens  it  lies  hopelessly  vanquiBfaed,  flat  beneath 
an  overpowering  dome.  This  was  certainly  a  place 
to  lunch  and  lie  on  the  back  and  stare  up  into  the 
monstrous,  towering,  cloud-flecked  vault. 

The  motor  wheeled  to  the  left,  grumbled  a  little 
over  the  broken  road,  turned  again  to  the  right,  sped 
softly  and  heavingly  over  springy  turf,  and  slid  down 
into  motionlessness. 

It  was  a  little  while  before  we  found  an  entirely 
suitable  place ;  but  at  last  we  found  it,  under  the  shel- 
ter of  a  high  bank,  convenient  to  the  back,  looking 
straight  out  northwards  on  to  the  swelling,  luxuriant 
country  that  somehow  had  the  air  of  an  Academy 
picture.    It  was  exquisitely  arranged.    The  ground 
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feU  ftWfty  almoet  preoipitoaily  at  our  feet  stnOght 
down  into  the  trees,  divenified  by  wind-swept  gofse ; 
beyond  began  the  flat  ooontry,  a  huddle  of  fiekis, 
oopses,  Tillages,  stretohing  away  np  throogh  shades 
of  green,  Une,  and  peaoook,  into  the  intense  violet  of 
the  horiion.  Here,  too,  the  larks  were  at  the  height 
of  their  singing.  Two  hundred  yards  away,  like  a 
child's  painted  toy  dropped  from  heaven,  rested  the 
strangely  incongmous  motor  with  the  sardonic  chauf- 
feur fnmUing  for  food  under  the  seat.  I  caught  the 
flash  of  paper  as  I  undid  my  own  sandwiches. 

Swift  motion  through  the  air  always  produces  in 
me  a  kind  of  stupidity,  or  perhaps  it  may  be  the  supreme 
aanity— I  am  not  sure.    At  any   rate,  everything 
seemed  to  me  rather  unreal.    When  I  was  able  to 
stand  off  from  myself,  aU  this  made  a  veiy  pleasant 
experience— we  four  on  the  breezy  down,  each  with 
his  packet  and  bottb,  with  that  immense  view  and 
vital  air  to  soothe  and  enliven  us.    But  I  have  only 
the  most  disconnected  ideas  as  to  what  we  talked 
about.    Once  I  think  Chris  and  Dick  quarrelled  as 
to  our  exact  position ;  a  map  was  produced  and  pinned 
down  by  stonesr— then  it  was  snatched  at  and  torn ; 
but  even  now  I  forget  what  the  point  was.    Algy 
said  a  Httle  later  that  it  was  ahnoet  impossible  to 
flick  a  cork  off  a  table  if  you  walked  up  to  it  with 
outstretched  arm— unless  you  knew  the  trick.    Dick 
said  he  would  undertake  to  do  it  three  times  out  of 
four ;  and  a  bet  of  fourpence  was  entered  on  A]gy*g 
cuff— a  penny  for  each  attempt.    I  said  that  I  beUeved 
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I  hMd  jntt  otught  meningitk.  linoe  I  felt  m  ttnuige 
pzeMure  on  the  top  of  my  head.  And  to  on— it  wm 
poor  tiUy  ituflf— not  »t  «U  like  our  high  oommnningi 
of  the  evening  before.  FiniOly,  we  played  an  eUborate 
g*me  with  oorki,  of  which  I  entirely  f^iget  the  mlea; 
the  only  point  that  I  remember  was  that  we  all  flatly 
contradicted  Dick  who  was  the  master  of  the  revels, 
and  who  claimed  with  some  pathos  to  know  what  the 
roles  were,  since  he  had  himself  invented  them. 

Then  Algy  lit  a  cigarette  with  a  motor-fosee  that 
flUed  the  air  with  sickening  sweetness;  we  excavated  a 
grave,  buried  the  paper  and  string  and  fusee,  and  stood 
up,  stretching.    The  moment  had  come. 

Now  Chris  insisted  on  this,  that  no  one  but  Algy 
himself    should    introduce    the    subject.     We    had 
made  it  possible,  he  said ;   it  was  our  part  to  bring 
him  to  what  might  prove  to  be  Pisgah,  and  there  we 
must  leave  it.    Whatever  happened,   he  declared, 
would  not  be  in  the  least  final ;   he  was  not  super- 
stitious, but  since  he  did  happen  to  believe  that 
Providence   aotuaUy  controlled  details,  it  was   but 
reasonable  to  allow  Him  to  do  so  at  one  or  two  points. 
If  Algy  asked  his  question— well,  that  would  prove 
nothing;    it  would  be  no  more  than  the  faintest 
whisper  of  encouragement.    If  he  did  not  ask  the 
question— again  it  would  not  be  in  the  least  final; 
only  it  would  show  that  this  particular  suggestion 
was  not  the  way  to  be  pursued  any  further.    I  do 
not  say  that  I  altogether  agreed  with  CJhris ;  it  seemed 
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to  me  nlher  fortttitout ;  but  I  lud  known  him  nuuiage 
matters  before  now  with  a  very  remarlcable  skill. 
After  all,  it  WM  like  the  throwing  up  of Jone  feather ; 
it  might  at  leMt  be  taken  to  indicate  the  set  of  the 
breese  at  that  instant. 

Alg7  stood,  stretohing  himself  with  clawing  hands, 
clear  against  the  sky,  on  a  little  hummock  of  growd 
to  my  left--a  figure  dramatic  in  more  than  the  artistic 
sense ;  Chris,  close  beside  me,  was  clinking  bottles  to- 
gether ;  Dick  was  still  on  his  back  a  little  down  the 
slope,  chewing  grass.  I  must  confess  that  my  heart 
b^gan  to  quicken  a  little. 

Algy  finished  his  long  stretch,  and  relaxed  suddenly. 

"  I  say,  what's  that  ? "  he  said,  nodding  out  in  the 
direction  of  a  long  Ime  of  buildings  pricked  by  a  tall 
spire  scarcely  visible  half  a  doxen  miles  away. 


(m) 

He  had  said  it ;  and  I  could  not  resist  a  glance  at 
Chris.  The  clinking  still  continued  for  a  moment  or 
two,  and  not  the  faintest  emotion  was  perceptible  on 
his  face. 

"  What's  that  place  ?  "  asked  Algy  again.    "  Is  it  a 
lunatic  asylum  ?  " 
Chris  stood  up. 
"  Which  place  ?  " 
Algy  pointed. 

"  Oh— that's  the  Carthusian  monastery." 
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"  CuthmiaD  f    Wlut'g  that  ?  "  ^      ' 

-raey're  ContempUtivee,"  «ud  Chri,  ddiberatdy. 

Thv  dont  p,e«A  or  write.  orgoo«t  .tjl.  except 

onoea  week  for  «  walk." 

"Eh»" 

. ,  "J"^'"  ContemidatiTe.,"  said  Chri.  again   with 
1^  h«d.  in  the  pooket.  of  his  jacket. 

w'^rrj^  *"  "y-*"  y°»  »»« to»y , 

weU,  what  do  they  do,  tiien  ?  " 

•wocd-d^edaodagarden.    They  have  a  charoh  whe«^ 
ttV  meet  for  ojaoe.  and  ma«i  three  time,  a  day. 

««htofflee  from  about  ebven  ai  one,  eT«y  Iht. 
m  »rt  0^  the  time,  except  wh«.  th^  ^^^ 

flMar  bert  to  remain  in  the  state  of  prayer  " 
Aljy  looked  at  CJhris  sideways.    His  Bpe   were 

Pj|rted.  and  his  eyes  had  .n  odd,  doubtfol  look  in  them, 
a™  ^  a.  onemotiomJly  «  if  reeling  fcom  a 

r  mt."'"'''  "*  °''**^  '  "  I>e  said  suddenly, 
i.  fJ ^'  *^.""  »  «»t  tte  real  thing  that  matters 
»  «»  m«r  hfe.    Yon  know.  the«-.  a  good  d«a  to  be 
said  for  that,  really." 

"  Go  on,  please." 

n„r  ^''  ''^*  """"^  ^  ^  «^y-    ^o'  ^"'oi^e  they 
blh  '.^^*''«^'^-    There  are  both  lay 

oZT:L7^T'^ '''''''    I^^ey^ortifythemaeJ 

"  Mortify  T    How  do  yon  mean  ?  " 
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'  Well,  they  Monige  themselTes.    They  hardly  ever 
speak;    they  never  touch  meat.    They  are  under 
abaolnte  obedienoe." 

'*  Soouige  thonselyes  ?  *' 

"Why  not?" 

"  But  why  ?  .  .  .  Ib  it  really  true  ?  I  thought 
that  was  all  bunkum."  He  spoke  with  startled  oon- 
oran* 

Chris  drew  a  breath. 

"My  dear  ohap->that*s  too  big  a  question.  It*s 
because  of  sin.    Our  Lord  was  scourged,  you  .,ee." 

There  was  dead  silence.  I  glanced  at  Dick,  and 
saw  that  that  priest  was  lying  perfectly  still  in  the 
warm  sunshine,  but  a  grass-stalk  no  longer  protruded 
bcm  his  mouth. 

Algy  stared  out  again  at  the  white  line  and  the  squat 
tower  beycmd  the  trees. 

"  How  many  are  there  ?  "  he  said  suddenly. 

"  The  last  time  I  was  there,  there  were  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty.  Some  French  Fathers  had  joined 
them." 

"  You've  been  there  I  " 
"  Five  yean  ago  I  tried  my  vocation  there." 
Algy  turned  on  him  fuU.    I  could  see  that  he  was 
pale  with  exoitem^it. 
"  You've  been  there,  you ! " 
"  I  was  there  for  about  eight  months." 
"Whathiq>pened?" 
"  I  was  told  I  had  no  vocation." 
CShris  was  looking  at  him  now,  too;  and  for  a 
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«™.«.t  I  «™ld  «e  that  e«h  «„  ^j^  «*  „^ 
»«  kmd  of  wonder.  I  f elt  ertremdy  smiJl  „d  m- 
».p<«t«t.  !■«  overh«d  poured  cot  .  tornmt  of 
•«tobo  «»g  from  .  bubbling  he«t  of  bW-lif e :  „d 
*.wn  h»B  two  men  looked  ,t  one  «,other  with  . 
Honae  of  QmtempUtiTee  before  them 

"TOll  yon  teU  me  .bout  it  r  ••  «id  Algy  softly. 
^1  wJl  ten  you  «,y«riug  you  wish  to  he«:  but  not 

Onoe  more  Mok  broke  the  tension. 
"I  My.  you  diaps ;  let's  be  getting  on  again  " 
To  this  day  I  do  not  know  whether  this  remark  of 
nok  e  was  smiple  imiooenoe  or  the  most  superb  art 
J^Jir^f^^    »  w«  like  hi.  «^  the 
^L     T.  ^  ^  ^<"  "  »tat  what  the  world  oil. 
•»ni^  rudied  upon  u.  again  with  ito  kindly  embrace 
I  stood  up  perfectly  naturl,  and  made  a  remark  about 
tte  ohaufe^.    Chri.  s1»oped  and  gathered  up  his 
^"-JD^..  rolled  tohi.f«,a„d^tooko^t his 

Ourjoumeyhomewaaoompletolyuneyentful.    Diok 
wa,putintont^I^^j.j^^^ 

hro.  We  talked  rf  this  aad  that  «rf  the  other. 
On»  a  .maa  boy.  on  weing  u.  uneq»«tedty  whiA 
ro»wi  the  o«n«r  upon  him.  crouched  against  riling, 
with  olen^  h«.ds  and  squealed  like  a  terriZ 
m^.    One.  I  ob«^  with  interest  .  doj^ 

~^  «.  the  hi^  trees  overhead  busy  on  an  exceed^Iy 
Act.™  Lrfe  with  sticks  aod  straws.    As  we  WThI 

evemnghght  drew  level  behind  us;  the  flitting  tT 
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stems  and  the  rich  pastures  were  bathed  in  gold ;   a 
little  chnroh  issued  its  brazen  summons  for  eyening 
prayer,  and  I  noticed  a  clergyman  accompanied  by 
his  wife  emerge  from  the  yioarage  gate. 

And  so  the  panorama  passed,  and  we  sat  on  padded 
cushions  and  watched  it. 


.r 


I  do  not  quite  know  what  was  the  conclusion  of  my 
meditations,  or  even  if  I  arrived  at  any  at  all.  I  made 
remarks  now  and  thou,  but  they  were  no  more  than 
floating  sticks  on  my  stream  of  thought.  All  kinds  of 
reflections  passed  before  me. 

There  was  first  a  kind  of  wonder  as  to  whether  we 
were  at  all  superstitious,  and  next  a  doubt  as  to  whether 
we  were  not  too  managing.  The  managing  element 
was  represented,  it  seemed  to  me,  by  our  careful  plot 
to  bring  Algy  within  range  of  St.  Hugh's,  Parkminster, 
and  superstition  by  the  curious  fulfilment  of  our 
expectation  that  he  would  put  his  question.  It  had 
been  CShris's  plan ;  and  he  had  said  most  emphatically 
that  it  would  prove  nothing  either  way.  It  is  an 
extoaordinarily  difficult  problem  as  to  how  much  one 
must  interfere,  and  how  far  refrain.  Certainly  I 
should  not  have  proposed  such  a  plan  myself. 

And,  in  any  case,  were  we  not  putting  the  cart  a  very 
long  way  in  front  of  the  horse  ?  This  boy  was  not 
even  a  Catholic!  Certainly  he  had  said  some  re- 
markable things  to  me  at  Cambridge— but  boys  do 
say  remarkable  things.  The  only  significant  point 
about  Algy  was  the  fact  that  he  did  not  seem  ever  to 
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•kv  dui  not  «»nd  .eoo^H^^TiJ^  7^ 

»*»gI4>no»doooo.m.tw^»^„U,.       ^^ 

»»«^7  ont  o<  touoh  with  hi.  worid.         w^TT,- 

d-ot  <rf  th.  h»m«,  ,«^  CbntompUtive  ZT^ 
I W  no  ^^  do„b,  ^y  ^„^  ^^  hel^^^ 

n^  ii«.    The  worid  h«l  h:d^^^ 
?»»•  onlind tod  oppcrtoniti-  of  inil,«,oi^t^ 

*»«^^»o  yi«„  i,  ,  good  dio,  oat  01  ^    W«tt 
"«^.  tto  to  tot  him  h.«  .  ^p«  rf  ,«,,,U^ 

2^«oy««™t«tto»«thi...b,ecti«d«i«, 
««W  Md  utiftM  d««m.  „  „„to,^  7^ 

««  Wl-why,  th«  tf  ««,  okje^a^  ^^  P^ 

co«m«d  of  th.  pwA,  oppodto.  ...vlry^, 
»•*,  and  notfainff  elw     Tfc«  ««i«  «.  --^      ^"^-^-oa » 
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I  was  BO  deep  in  self-oontradiotion  and  wonder  and 
pity  that  I  oeaaed  presently  to  attend  any  more  to  the 
other  two.  I  was  sitting  la  the  comer  wj  ih  Algy  next 
me;  and  heard  their  voices  only  as  in  a  dream. 

Suddenly  Chris  leant  over  and  touched  me. 

*' Asleep  I  "he  said. 

I  jumped. 

"Certainly  not." 

"  Well,  then,  are  you  fit  for  another  to-morrow  T 
Mr.  Banister  wants  to  go  over  to  St.  Hugh's." 


!  ■» 
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(I) 
MJ'i^I^''':^^'^'^^  on  the  follow- 

k»ata  begin  to  devBlnn      ™' "'.""P™«»™nmer 
there  m^  not         '^^    "><«  "^t  be  thunder,  or 

We  were  Ul  „u.er  silent  that  monrim,-  «,d  I 

.ble.^  '^'  '* "**  " ^'»  "--""Wbly  -noomfort- 

JIi:. """'' *"  ■"« '^ '-^  «»' -o-e  one  el«  w« 

"  What  business  is  it  of  ouTB  ?  "h**  «    x 

i^ing  to  walk  with  me     « itlT      ,  !  ''^''*  °°'  **^- 
^  w*Mi  jue.       It  s  a  real  plot  •  anH  T»t«  «^4. 

at  aU  sure  that  it's  fair."  and  I  m  not 

"  Where's  the  unfairness  ?  " 

"  Besides,  it's   perfectly  mad »  he   «*M    • 
-y  question.    "Why,  he'^s  not  a  ^thThJ  T^ 
romant.  young  ass  who  doesn't  Icnow  I^^/'      ' 
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"  Where*8  the  unfairness  ?  "  I  repeated. 
"It's  playing  with  fire." 
I  summoned  my  resolution. 
"  Look  here,  Dick.    You're  a  CSatholio  and  a  priest. 
Therefore  you  believe,  I  imagine,  that  God  has  control 
of  details.    You  also  believe  that  God  acts  through 
men.    Very  well,  then ;  I  ask  you  again,  Where's  the 
unfairness  7  " 

He  made  a  demurring  soimd  as  he  walked  in  slow 
step  with  me,  staring  uneasily  at  the  path.  I  went 
on,  unflinching. 

"  And,  as  you  say,  he's  not  even  a  CathoUc.  Then 
there's  one  more  obstacle  to  all  this  coming  to  anything. 
I  say  again,  isn't  it  simply  stupendously  unlikely  ? 
He's  first  got  to  be  a  Catholic  ;  then  he's  got  his  home- 
duties—he's  eldest  son,  you  know.  Then,  even  if  he 
has  something  that  may  conceivably  resemble  a 
Vocation-^and,  after  all,  you  know,  that's  eztra- 
ordinarily  unlikely;  the  only  signs  are  some  of  the 
things  he  said  to  me ;  and,  as  you  say,  he's  a  romantic 
young  ass— but  even  if  he  has  a  drawing  towards  this, 
there  are  all  the  exterior  obstacles  to  be  overcome. 
Then  even  if  theae  are  overcome,  even  if  his  desire 
comes  to  anything,  and  persists,  he's  got  to  be  accepted. 
Then  there's  his  Postulanoy ;  do  you  know  that  at  least 
half  who  get  even  as  far  as  that,  leave  after  a  week  ? 
Then  there's  his  Novitiate— that's  a  year ;  then  there 

are  the  simple  vows ;  and  that's  four  years My 

good  man,  you're  simply  mad." 
We  walked  in  silence. 
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Then  I  made  one  more  axuyml  i^  «.« 
•«w>  «id  hia  own.  ^^*^  ***  ""^  o^  «>mmon 

"Lookhere,»Iaaid.    "  If.  we  who  *«»  *k 
ftiwmn     vffu^  ^     _.^  •■^•''noMetJieionumtio 

•-»    Why  «  ..rth  ««,•»  you  tU„  it  rimpIyrS 
•«>««  to  •«,  St.  Hngh'i.    And  WniZnl.  r^ 

"My  good  nuui,  you  moat  oonfeM  that  wm  «.^ 

^ttr^-rr^^^'^-^r^ 

««A wi.t mort peoph oofeueTZk tt^    ^ 
,_Do^.«.UytUokitw»n.t«»I," 

-"^  ^m^r*™"-^  '»■*  "^  «^ 

"-^^       wnat  m(»e  do  yon  want  t    i?.'*k>.  -^i   ^^ 
•"^t  ot  our  m^toaaoTtoTuIfc      ^.  '*  *  *^ 

inthatoMelljr    "•^"«  God'"  Plorideiioe,  and 
Ha  iJL!y^       ^^-^^'"P  from  the  viUaoB 

By  George,  I  thought  I  w^mte  »  ^  3^     .._ 
It  eleven-thirtv  nr  *™«i     x.  ^^'         **"*•       !• 

*™"y  o'  twelve  that  we  start  f  » 
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I  told  him  twelye,  as  he  turned  to  walk  with  ns. 
"  How  far's  the  place  T  " 

"  We  shall  get  there  about  two.    We're  to  lunoh  on 
the  way,  Chris  says." 
"Right.    Is  it  a  big  place?" 
"  It*B  the  biggest  cloister  in  the  world." 
"  Really  ?  . . .  You're  raggfaig." 
"  Indeed  I'm  not— it's  a  mile  round." 

"  Good  Lord  I  Why  does  nobody  ever  hear  of  it, 
then?" 

"  Well— Carthusians  don't  exactly  advertise,  you 
know." 

He  was  silent  a  moment. 

"I  say;  I'd  no  idea  Mr.  DeU  had  ever  been 
there." 

"  Oh,  yes." 

Then  Algy  stopped  dead. 

"  By  George,  I  forgot.  He  asked  me  to  go  and  see 
him  at  half-past." 

He  hurried  into  the  house. 

I  waited  till  the  door  had  shut. 

"  WeU  ?  "  I  said.    "  Doesn't  that  reassure  you  ?  " 

"  Not  at  all.  It's  just  that  kind  of  man  who  does 
go  in.  They're  nearly  always  about  twenty,  and 
they're  always  cheerful." 

"  Oh !    Dick,  you're  hopeless,"  I  said. 

I  don't  know  at  all  what  Chris  said  to  Algy  during 
that  half-hour,  but  the  boy  did  seem  a  trifle  subdued 
as  we  dimbed  into  the  motor  a  minute  or  two  after 
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MUd  hi.  p,o„U»  of  tdling  him  ««,eu.i^  „^     ™ 

Then  I  opened  it  and  began  to  read. 

"  Lonoh,"  umoimaed  Chria. 

1  TOs  just  drawing  Mar  to  ae  «ri  of  the  book-1 

throbbed  through  the  counter  1««.-huh1  whib  Z 
»«»»  got  the  thiug.  out  I  .tin  ,Z^  Z^^ 

»}«"•    It  wa.  M  extmordinarily  fiarfnattJ  littb 
book-<.«,„„ti«g  ftom  it.  niAed  dmpUoity^lt  id 

prated  word,  were  rather  u  a  srave  ai»t.»  ,  • 
t^  me  pUtitudc  of  a  .taraing^'jT     ™"" 
Even  a.  1  ate,  ritting  on  a  .tile,  thebook  iayon  the 
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foot-««t  by  my  side ;   and  as  soon  as  I  had  done  I 
opened  it  onoe  more. 

"  Look  here,"  I  said.  "  Just  listen  to  this.  Diony- 
^UB  says " 

"  Kindly  put  that  away/*  said  GbHs. 

"  But  just  listen »' 

"  We  will  not  listen ;  we  are  out  of  doors.  Look 
about  you  instead.  You  haven't  said  a  word  since  we 
started.'* 

I  obeyed;  but  there  was  not  much  to  look  at.  We 
had  halted  in  a  hollow  this  time,  at  the  bottom  of  a 
deep  pit.  On  either  side  the  hills  rose  up;  the 
hoiison  was  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away  in  any 
direction,  and  everywhere  were  woods,  breaking  out 
into  the  young  green  of  spring.  But  the  cbuds  were 
gathering  overhead ;  that  ominous  stillness  lay  over 
us  as  it  had  done  all  the  morning. 

Perhaps  it  still  affected  me ;  for  I  had  still  nothing 
to  say.  The  other  three  talked  in  k)w  voices ;  the 
chauffeur's  head  could  be  seen  over  the  motor  fifty 
yards  away  as  he  ate  his  meal.  My  head  was  still 
full  of  the  book,  of  its  praise  of  silence  and  solitude, 
of  its  extraordinarily  confident  claim  that  in  these  were 
to  be  found  such  experiences  of  the  ultimate  Reality 
as  the  noisy,  superficial  world  knows  nothing  of. 
Again,  as  yesterday,  only  even  more  strongly,  all  things 
that  I  looked  upon  seemed  little  more  than  a  painted 
scene.  Yes ;  there  was  a  carpet  of  bluebells  flinging 
its  fringe  up  to  the  hedge  opposite,  and  stretching  for 
an  unknown  distance  into  the  crowding  woods;    a 
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ohnokling  littfe  numel  of  watM. -r^    * 

«»«»»»- p.^4  ^  III  2  ?^  "^ ' 

with  (mm  Mid  bodiM  Mid  bMi.»  T\         • 

It ril mount  torwtL-^  ■  ■  l*^  '*•*  ** 

;;?f»«»wt"lMid.thrt. 

.  m*i..~w.,diaw  b^1:i^.  l^^r^jr 

«tMy  .WW  in  thought.  0,  tTL^^ 
»•  nwrn  on  towud.  the  monaster    I  ..  JT" 

STLS.    ^^  *  "^  '™'*^  hi.  ho««  for 
ton,  with  .  .tu«Bd  tront  in  the  dining^oom   «d 

*ta.  of  p«t  WTO  to  end  up  Witt.    Aadnowhew« 

.  I>.d»t  duur,  »d  oontempUting  the  who  went  by. 
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W«U :  tint  WM  his  theory  of  life.  He  wolild  mj  th»t 
1m  had  eMned  it ;  and  he  would  be  oonddered  by 
pwotioally  AH  the  world  to  be  right.  And  here, 
M*»r  erery  inttant,  wm  •  oompuiy  of  men  who  had 
quite  Another  theoiy  ...  who  beUeved  that  Pain 
hMl  *  function  in  life,  that  material  oomfort  waa 
the  least  of  aU  email  thingi,  that  leaUty  lay  in  what 
wae  unMen,  that  eilence  and  solitude  led  to  an  initia- 
tion of  which  the  worW  knows  nothing,  that  the 
"  kingdom  of  heaven  "  suffers  violence,  and  that  the 
▼idsnt,  not  the  acquiescent,  nor  the  contented,  nor 
the  sitters  in  arm-chairs,  take  it  by  force.  Which, 
then,  was  right?  for  it  was  difficult,  in  spite  of  the 
•mMing  eccentricities  of  Vocation,  to  think  that 
both  were.  In  fact,  it  might  ahnost  be  said  that  one 
theoiy  must  be  simply  insane.    Which?  .  .  . 

We  turned  abruptly  ol!  the  high  road  at  a  lodge, 
spun  up  a  short  kind  of  curved  avenue,  and  halted  at 
»  gate  resembling  that  of  a  college.  Overhead,  be- 
yond the  white  stone  edge,  lay  an  indigo  cloud,  heavy 
wiUi  thunderous  menace. 

Then  I  perceived  that  we  had  arrived. 


**■ 


(n) 

Chris  drew  down  the  bell-puU ;  there  was  a  Jangle 
within ;  and  almost  immediately  we  heard  steps  ap- 
proaching.   Then  the  wicket  opened,  and  a  taU,  brown- 
faced  J  -ang  man  in  a  brown  stuff  habit,  girded  with  a 
»•  i6x 
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«»«^Wt.  look^l  o.t.    a.  face  »dd«ly  »iM 
^^  -he  «,  Chri.,  „d  h.  ^  b^ 

«H  y~  ■»"  ««»  *»  «e  ™  ,g,to,  u^,  M,  u,^  . 

«m.^^'  T'  r^  Chri":  "Md  I  have  b„«At 
~melh»d,.    Thi.  i,  Mr.  B«Ust«^  ft„t„  JL 

"ho wmto to «e what. Beligiou, House i. like.    Cta 
we  Bee  Father  Johnson » " 

"OhI  Ithinkso." 

the'^or:;: '™'*  "~"^  """^  *-"^  »•««>. 

WewereJirilat.    For  myself  I  never  wMt  to  «►, 

f^ L^  <«~  or  twi,.  at  Aigy;  and  saw  i„  4 
f«e  su^  a  portentous  gravity  that  I  neady  Uughed 

^.Ev«.Diekwore«,en».,d„nofst«»'t5C 
»d  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  did  the  same.    Chris  J^ 

.7Zt°^^r*^-    ^  Brother  pointed  out  r 
or  two  Uang,  to  us.  the  statue  of  St.  Hugh  over  the 

.^^"""*  ^"^"^  »e  <»-»  into  the  ehu«A 
1^.  P-aiug  a  great  oat  that  sunned  himself  on  the 

aJL»  ■"*  r/"^  '^"**^  «''"«* :  »  h"  not  that 
austereness  that  one  would  expeet ;  «.  the  oont«^ 
rt  .s  rather  pretty,  with  it,  red  hmpe.  its  .p«T 
~"o^  polished  staDs.    Yet  the  WMgrthTC      , 

ft  is  that  Carthusians  praise  God  in  ooZu^!X      ^ 
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by  btothen  in  the  ante^hapel,  and  the  Fathers  in 
the  choir-the  sight  of  the  lanterns  against  the  waU. 
the  vast  books  from  which  they  recite-the  knowledge 
and  the  sight  of  aU  this  tends  to  make  one  forget  the 
rest.  I  expect  Hooked  as  solemn  as  the  others.  We 
-aid  a  prayer  or  two-while  Algy  stood  severely  up- 
right beside  us ;  and  then  we  came  out  again. 

We  arrived.  finaUy,  in  a  strangely  unattractiU  room 
on  the  first  floor.    It  looked  like  a  half-conyerted 
moming-room  "-like  a  penitent  in  a  baU^iress 
lliere  was  a  faded  gilt  cornice  running  round  the 
Wgh  ceiling;  there  was  a  rather  elaborate  fire-place- 
the  floor  was  waxed,  and  a  taU  window  looked  out  on 
to  a  piece  of  hmd  that  was  half  garden,  half  meadow  • 
a  taU  man  in  the  white  habit  and  a  large  straw  hat  wa^ 
raking  on  the  path  beneath.    There  was  very  little 
furmture  in  the  room-a  round  table,  half  a  dozen 
ohiurs  a  pricHiieu  with  a  plaster  head  of  St.  Bruno : 
and  a  faded  mat  before  the  fire. 

"  ^*rt  o^  ^  old  country-house,"  said  Chris  abruptly 
Beastly,  isn't  it  T  »  ^  ^' 

"  The  parlo^ir,"  observed  Dick. 

Algy  said  nothing;   he  stood  with  his  back  to  the 
nre-place,  surveying. 

Then  the  door  suddenly  opened,  and  a  Uttle  man 
in  white  came  in,  dosing  it  behind  him. 

Now  I  wish  to  describe  this  man  carefully,  because 
he  made  a  very  singular  and  wholly  indefinable  im- 
prewon  upon  me.    As  he  shook  hands,  first  with  Chris 
«Hl  was  then  introduced  to  each  of  us.  making  u^ 
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".ten..;  •^!^^:^«irirf":'~*^ 

ae  height  -  hi.  iL..  r.t^'  ^d  V"^-  '* 
odour.  «d  the  r«roTT..        "  •"  "  '"<>M'-bI«k 

without  .  toueh  of  emotion     TfT'  "  ""^  *'™»' 
tod.    But  he  wae  nT!!^,'   ^         ""^^  ™**« 

th.t   .    T  ,    /"'■  °'  *  negative  oharaoter.    Tt  ™w, 
ttat.  «  I  looked  .t  the  othe«  i„  hi,  p^  "Z 
*h«e  eeemed  atrangely  Ommbm  «d  mCTn  ^ 
ae  tf  we  were  ril  plebeian,  in  the  pree^rTa  n„ 
oo.«e,  in-b«d.  empty-he^ied  C^t     ^7^" 
«»  "t  <-  hi«  air  anything  r^m^C'  Itt^Z 
who  were  remarliably  smaU  and  ran,., 
bethatwasremarhah^^^erl:::'  ZZZ 
«W  normal  m«,,  „.  the  abnormal.    He  iifLTT^ 
««.  him  a  .piritual  aronu.  .n„h  a.  f  I^^X^ 
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he  did  not  say  searohing  or  suggestiye  or  oraonlar 
sentenoes.    He  told  as  small  facts  as  to  the  number 
of  monks  at  present  in  the  house— there  were  about 
a  hundred  fathers,  I  think  he  said ;  he  told  us  about 
the  room  we  were  sitting  in,  and  the  date  of  the  founda- 
tion of  the  house—all  in  that  same  rather  insignificant 
but  perfectly  steady  voice.    Looking  back  on  him 
now,  I  think  I  should  say  that  he  was  a  man  simply 
and  entirely  uninterested  in  the  things  that  interest 
the  world ;  and  perfectly  secretive  about  things  that 
interested  him.    Things  other  than  his  own  business 
had  no  personal  relation  to  him  at  all.    It  was  nothing 
at  all  to  him  that  this  parlour  resembled  a  fifth-rate 
morning-room,  nor  that  four  strangers  from  the  world 
sat  there  eyeing  and  listening  to  him.    I  could  see 
that,  if  he  had  permitted  himself  to  be  so,  he  would 
have  been  bored.    As  it  was,  he  took  it  aU  in  the  day's 
work ;   yet,  so  far  as  he  had  any  inclination  at  all, 
it  was  for  a  return  to  his  cell  aa  soon  as  might  be< 

Here  too,  then,  I  began  to  construct  an  atmosphere 
for  him ;  but  it  was  chiefly  of  this  negative  description. 
The  small  things  that  make  up  the  life  of  the  rest  of 
us— conversations,  sights,  books,  raUway  trains,  busi- 
ness, plans  for  the  future— these  things  simply  were 
not  for  him.  About  him  lay  silence,  behind  him  lay— 
weU,  his  personal  history— (he  had  once  been  an 
Anglican  clergyman)— in  front  of  him  lay  a  future 
which  was  precisely  the  same  as  the  present— days 
and  nights  f oUowing  one  another  like  shadows  on  a 
lighted  wall,  until  they  cea 
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and  he  died. 
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•«*i«»  to  .ee  one."      '  "*®  *^  ^    Mr.  Banister  is 

^n»e  priest  stood  up  too     A  m-w      *    , 
««»-W  from  far  away  "*  ""^  ^"^^ 

"Certainly."  he  said.    "I  wiE  8«irl  v      * 
directly."  '^^  *"»»  to  you 

We  p,«ed  o«7  ,  *■ '~''  "^ '««"  °"t- 

and  then  .I<^  one  ;fl"dt7th':™  ?  "^• 
I*  is  so  hum  OuLt  twT  "7^         '  ""«*  **'*"• 

pierced  by  widA  unr^A. 1    ,7"°***^  P"»nt  m  front, 

in  the  i^-Jt"*^*  »'• «!»™  white  flg„„ 

by  .  Autt,«d  hatoh  •   JT'    ""*»""«•  Pfewed 
wont-  ^ '  "^  O""  "  «■»  written  the 

Df  OASLO  Qmss. 

The  Brother  ooiocked  if  .«^ 

»«««iea  It,  and  we  w^t  in. 
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We  found  omnAvm  in  •  mbaII,  paved  yestibiile,  per- 
hiq»  twelve  yards  long  and  three  aoroes;  at  the  farther 
end,  on  the  left,  rose  np  a  flight  of  siairs.  We  went 
past  these  stairs  and  toriMd  to  the  right  into  a  nxHtt 
of  whiiii  one  wall  was  wanting,  opening  straij^t  and 
flat  on  to  a  small  garden  about  twioe  the  size  of  tiie 
vestUMe,  walled  high  all  around.  Half  this  garden 
oootaned  cabbages,  and  the  other  half  was  torf  with 
a  path  bisecting  it. 

"  The  workshop,"  said  the  Brother  briefly.  **  And 
if  a  monk  wants  fresh  air  he  can  always  dig  in  this 
gardm." 

He  proceeded  to  explain  the  plan  of  the  cell,  telling 
us  that  they  were  all  alike.  Each  was  an  obfeng,  of 
which  the  ground-floOT  consisted  of  ^at  we  had  seeih— 
vestibule,  workshop,  >ead  garden ;  the  first-floor  had 
two  rooms  Irailt  over  the  workslu^  ;  tiMse  we  should 
see  immediately.  In  wet  weather  the  monk  coidi  walk 
v^  and  down  his  vestibule.  At  no  pemt  in  the  eell  or 
the  garden  could  be  be  overlooked  by  anybody ;  the 
sedusicm  was  complete. 

We  said  nothing  at  all — there  was  notim^  to  say ; 
and  in  sileiuje  again  we  followed  the  Brother  up  the 
staira  fuid  into  the  first  of  the  two  rooms.  This  had 
a  window  looking  into  the  garden,  a  small  image  of 
Our  Lady  stood  on  a  shelf  opposite  the  door,  and 
there  was  not^uo^  eise  at  all  in  the  room.  The  floor 
was  bare  wood,  the  walk  and  ceiling  were  whitewashed. 

"Once,"  said  the  Brother,  "each  mcmk  used  to 
cook  his  OWE  food,  and  used  this  room  for  that.    Now 
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rt  »  fonnd  mow  oonvenimt  fa>  1,    ^^^ 

•ooWi*.  while  he  explZd  T^  *"'' r"  «*««> 
window,  ^  overlo^ST^,  J^  f  *  ""  » 
•^  .  wood«.  tabb^  f^«^'  «-  Wo„  it 

empfy.      ^^  "•  "" '•"'ker  oonw  of  the  room  wa. 
The  thonder  bant  in  Ions  D«Ll  «ft- 

•*-»  fact  11  theX  ^r'.""''"^""^ 

»  «id  there-in  th.^Le^*"'"!""'  "  """^ 

'^  the  third  he  wadT^T""""^'-    •"^ 

«^-    H,di™J^at^uKf"*^'^*~I-hi- 
Pl'te.  afterw,,^..      '  *'  *^  *•"*>  «<«  »»«1«  np  the 

voZ^""~-"^ '<««"  " -ked  Dieh  in  a  «p^^ 

'^  ««*  day    Zl      r  ""*• ""  •  hottio  of 
""T  from  dinL."^*"  ""^  ".e^i  .„<,  Wine  Wt 
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"And  that's  aU?" 

"  That's  all,"  smiled  the  Brother. 

We  stood  looking  and  reflecting. 

Fof  myself  I  must  confess  that  the  faint  sense  of 
horror  of  which  I  had  at  first  been  aware,  was  rapidly 
passing.  All  seemed  so  snug  and  compact  and  well- 
ordered.  Certainly  it  was  slavery  of  a  kind,  in  which 
every  duty  must  be  done  in  a  particular  way  and  at 
certain  fixed  hours,  yet  there  was  in  it  a  sense  of  free- 
dom too  that  is  indescribable.  The  lust  of  possession, 
the  complications  of  intercourse,  the  distractions  of 
arranging  and  moving,  provision  for  the  future— all 
these  things,  that  occupy  the  rest  of  us  for  nine-tenths 
of  our  waking  hours,  were  entirely  absent.  The  world 
is  simply  gone ;  there  remain  only  the  flesh  and  the 
devil.  And  it  was  in  this  room,  exactly,  among  pre- 
cisely these  surroundings  that  the  conflict  goes  on,  in 
dead  silence  and  seclusion — until  deaths 

Yet  I  said  nothing ;  again  there  was  notiiing  to  say ; 
but  I  felt  rather  more  at  my  ease  as  I  went  down  the 
stairs  again  presently  after  the  Brother,  and  came  o«t 
into  the  cloister. 

Httce  however  a  significant  thing  happened. 

As  the  Brother  stepped  oat  before  us  into  the  cloistw 
he  suddenly  recoiled  and  made  a  little  gesture,  and  I 
who  was  next  to  him  saw,  befcHie  stepping  backwards, 
that  a  kind  of  procession  was  approachii^.  Then  I 
too  stepped  back  and  waited,  and  so  we  all  stood  in 
silence. 

Then  across  the  door  there  passed  a  figure, 
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l^LTt^Jr  "l^-  "-^  -My  With  h«a. 

*^y  went  DMt  in  T«j;.    iii  neiw— Md  so 

roofl  Of  ram,  lit  by  an  emewmiriiim  n.  1^  •  ^^ 

On  the  way  back  to  the  entrance ^-         . 

««»«h  the  oloisters.  down  wuT^'JTV!^ 
ni«ht.  nam  fhn  »v  -1«J^  '  **  **»•  <J«»d  of 

"«ni,    paas  the  ghortiy  white  figures  eaoh  li^hJl 
ounaeii  with  a  laatem  i^  «».      r*"^  ®***  "ghting 

chapter-house    XT  1   "^^  ^^  '"^^^  ^*°  *»^« 
with  blood   J^^  **'®  *'^''<^'  streaming 

-™nng  at  TybniB  under  much-married  Heniy 
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Tudor.  It  wm  odd  to  think  th«t  these  white,  grave 
flgoKM  looked  OMh  day  at  tnoh  piotnree,  showing 
them  wh*t  discipline  oonld  do,  and  what  they  too 
must  be  ready  to  bear  if  the  call  should  oome.  .  .  . 
Yet  was  it  not  possible  that  the  conquests  silently 
wrought  oat  in  this  sedasion  were  at  least  as  supreme 
as  those  on  noisy  Tyburn  t  I  thought  of  the  little 
red-stnaked  scourges.  .  .  . 


At  the  entrance  (mce  more  we  shook  hands  with 
the  Brother,  after  writing  our  names  in  the  little  book 
in  the  lodge.  He  stood  waiting  while  the  chauffeur 
wound  up  the  handle  of  the  motor ;  and  as  we  moved 
off  he  nodded  and  smiled  at  us  pleasantly.  The  rain 
too  was  oyer,  and  a  great  fresh  joyousness  rose  from 
the  soaked  earth. 

As  we  passed  out  at  the  gate  I  turned  to  Algy ;  and 
tot  the  first  time  noticed  how  white  his  face  looked. 

"WeU?"  I  said  cheerfully. 

He  compressed  his  lips  an  instant— then  he  opened 
thrai  suddenly. 

**  I  think  it  is  just .  .  .  just  damnable.' 


>* 
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w 

way  there,  he  didn't  want  to  go  to  tea  with  L^kJ^ 
Md  he  didn't  want  t^  ^  T  .  wybody, 

Braated  ^,\ '^*  ^  ««  <«  wjthing  with  Lady 
«««<«.    Yet  he  was  combining  both  in  «.-««    * 
•n  earnest  httle  note  from  that  ladv  »w»«rf««  u-     / 

fc^ther  Bde.  th«,  that  ,hioh  .,;,«,edlS^ 

«8  he  shook  hands  with  his  fihnv  eth«mai  k    * 

perceived  that  Algy  Banister  inT  Ki  ^?f     ~^' 
,.»,gj^  x»an]si«r,  in  a  black  tail-ooat  and 
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He  had  hmtd  no  newi  whatarer  of  thia  young  nun 
■inoe  he  had  Mid  good-bye  to  him  at  the  dow  of 
CSuris'e  oottage  on  the  moming  after  the  visit  to  Park- 
mineter.  I  had  had  one  letter  df  inquiry  torn  him, 
at  Cambridge,  but  Algy  had  not  been  near  me  again, 
and  I  had  nothing  to  say.    And  now  here  he  was. 

**  Dear  Monsignor,  how  good  of  yon  I  "  mnrmnred 
LadyBrasted.  "Ifay  I  present  Mr.  Algy  Banister.  .  . 
Monsignor  Yolland.** 

Dick  looked  at  h«r  with  twinkling  eyes,  then  he 
laughed  outright. 

"There  is  no  need,"  he  said.  "I  know  ICr. Banister." 

During  Lady  Brasted's  cooings  and  exclamations, 
the  two  shook  hands.  Dick  guessed  he  had  been 
odIj  a  8eo<md  string  to  a  Jesuit  who  had  failed  his 
hostess ;  and  that  no  hint  had  been  given  to  Algy  as 
to  whom  he  was  to  meet. 

"We  met  down  at  .  .  .  at— in  Sussex,"  he  said, 
suddenly  confounded. 

"  Not  at  Crowston  ?  "  murmured  Lady  Brasted, 
busy  at  the  tea-oupe. 

"  No,"  said  Dick  brutally ;  and  threw  a  wild  glance 
at  Algy. 

Fortunately  the  other  understood  that  he  was  to 
hold  lus  tongue;  and  then  presently  they  were  off 
in  small-talk. 

Algy's  sentiments  were  difficult  to  diagnose.  He 
seemed  bored,  resentful,  peevish,  shy  and,  on  the  whole, 
pleased  to  see  Dick.  He  tended  to  hold  his  chin  in  the 
air,  and  to  talk  in  a  head- voice ;  &ad  Dick  saw  plai&ly 
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enough  t^t  Lady  Brasted  had  been  at  him.    A^d 

then,  with  almost  mdeoent  haste  she  opened  fire  onoe 
more. 

*'I  liave  been  teUing  Mr.  Banister  that  he  reaUy 
must  come  with  me  to  Farm  Street  to  hear  Pathi 
Bwlmmton.    It  is  wonderful,  wonderful." 

IHok  munched  a  smaU  Queen-cake. 

"  Mr  Banister  tells  me  he  has  never  even  been  inside 
Farm  Street.    How  fortunate  that  you  already  know 
him,Monsignorl    He  is  up  in  town  for  a  fortnight. 
You  must  teke  hixh  everywhere.  everywhereTL^ 
particularly  Farm  Street." 
Dick  took  another  Queen-cake. 
"I  have  been  telling  him  that  I  always  call  the 
Jeemte  the  Fifth  Mark  of  the  Church.    Nothing  but 
^thohc  Church  could  have  produced^  an 

Kck  had  heard  this  pious  piece  of  humour  more 

^once  f^m  Lady  Brasted.  and  it  had  now  lort»  it. 
ftesknees     He  loved  the  Jesuits,  too;    in  fiurt.  his 
own  confessor  was  one;  but  he  wondered  whether  the 
Jeroite  particularly  loved  Lady  Brasted. 
"  Now  you  wiU,  won't  you,  Monsignor  ?  " 
Kck  was  begimiing  to  see  red.  or  at  least  •  faint 
1^    He  felt  exactiy  as  he  would  h»T«  fdt  at  the 
right  of  a  precocious  child  fingering  a  deUcate  piece  of 
mechanism.    Here  was  the  soul  of  this  boy;  as  he 
taew  veor  weU,  in  an  exceedingly  fragile  state,  and  as 
wmphcated  as  any  psychological  sp^rfmen  could  be 
Nopneet  in  the  world,  who  knew  his  business,  wouki 
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daw  to  treat  it  in  this  way,  and  here  was  this  weU- 
MMning  woman  twisting  it  about,  poking  her  fingers 
into  it,  spinning  the  wheels,  and  trying  to  regulate 
and  rearrange  it  without  the  faintest  idea  of  what  she 
was  doing.    Onoe  or  twice  before  he  had  been  angry 
enough  at  being  hauled  into  this  room  to  administer 
remarks  to  budding  proselytes,  but  this  particular 
case  was  worse  than  all.    He  turned  abruptly  to  iUgy. 
"  Where  are  you  staying  T  "  he  said. 
"  Uncle,"  said  Algy. 
Up  long  ?  " 
'A  fortnight." 
Lady  Brasted  paused  tactfully  in  her  clinking  among 
the  tearthings  to  let  these  precious  remarks  sink  into 
the  young  man's  mind ;  and  then  began  again. 
"  You  will  take  him,  won't  you,  Monaignor  T  " 
"I  should  thmk  probably  not,"  said  Monsignor. 
"BCr.  Banister's  got  his  affairs,  I  should  think.    So 
have  L" 

There  was  an  uncomfortable  little  pause.  Then 
Diek  overcame  his  annoyance  and  turned  frankly  to 
his  hostess. 

"I'm  fearfully  busy,  you  know,"  he  said.  "I 
simply  haven't  a  minute        '* 

lAdy  Brasted  rustled  reassuringly.  It  was  part 
of  her  pose  never  to  be  disturbed. 

**  Oh  I  I  know,  I  know,"  she  said ;  and  went  off 
into  a  torrent  of  conversation  about  small  ecclesiastical 
•flWrs.  Dick  played  his  part,  and  observed  Algy, 
whose  atmosph^e  darkened  evnty  instant. 
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M  e.«a.  0,  ^der  it,  could  hinder  thi.  youJm^ 

°ri;-w^a;xrrjd^'^'  *"  """^ 

K    -J      ^  ***"  fi^°^^  *nd  blue.  DoIiahMl 

^•^^  Veneti^.  d.«tt.„,  «eoted  C% 
with  tubero*,.    A  great  bowl  of  them,  in  iriS 

m»  tt«t  hung  on  the  waU.    On  »  erred  bn»w 

Pmg  Tnth  beads ;   and  round  the  walb  were  hun^^ 
"ooees-on  of  IteUan  water^our,,  seouUr  i^.uZt 
"deoobei..ticalby.ldndof  subtle,  tactful  ^^' 

of  It,  tdl  he  reflected  upon  the  smrfl,  middleZd 
«rt  of  room  downstairs  whe»  he  himU  Z^ 
«noked  a  cigar.  The  husband,  no  doubt.  «lS 
a»  wrfe's  religion  exactly  as  he  did  her  ^JT^ 

be  taken  as  a  whole,  and  paid  for.  Diok  alwavs  fdt 
at  a  disadvantage  here--«  might  a  kind  ^Z^T 
r^y  milliner  to  whom  LoM  BrlliS^l^  X 
H^ew  perfectly  weU  that,  as  a  priest,  he  w^^' 

s:^«:^S' tilt '■'''  T"  "»• 

~Uar^r:tynLUtnXTs^r 
I;^  BrasM,  a  month  before.  hadXl  him  in^ 

■rented  aU  tins   unspeakably.    He  had  a  violent 
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d«i«  upon  which  he  h«l  m»Md  with  pUuure   to 
^th„  virile  n.bl«„«.  by  the  «™il  <rf  C^^*; 

<»  to  him  «e  for  hin«eB  whether  the  CthoUe  reliri^ 
were  no  more  th«,  an  elegant  «oompKdun»t 

on^bo«^„est,.„am,rbIe.atars„d,e„.on,*Z 

It^  «  fuU  half-honr  before  he  oould  get  away 
He  had  determined  not  to  move  before  ^;  Z" 

''I  must  be  going,  too,"  he  said.  .  .  .  "Yes  he  is 
a  delightful  boy.»»  *  es,  ne  is 

J'  I  Mu  80  glad  you  oould  come,"  cried  Lady  Braeted 
^YouW  I  think  it  so  important.  .  !^^^^ 
all  soub  are  equal,  and  aU  that.  ...  ifchi^tt^^t  3^' 
^e ;  but,  you  know,  dear  Algy  is  the  eldest  soni^w" 
andtt«.tissounportant,sofuUofrespon8ibiUty..  » 
Yea,  exactly,"  interrupted  Dick.  «'Good-bve 
I^y  Brasted."  ^^  ^®' 

And  he  turned,  and  ahnost  ran  from  the  room. 

h^h^^  *      ""T^'  *^'  ^P'^^'*  **»»*  I««k'8  visit 
nad  helped  to  emphasise. 

"  What  a  pity  it  is  that  prieste  are  so  miperceptive." 
"  177 
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Then  die  looked  at  the  clock,  and  decided  that  it  w*. 
^^^yherroeaiy.    She  had  at  l««t  ««i  to  be 


(n) 
Dick,  bunting  out  of  the  front  door  as  if  diwhanred 
from  a  spring,  «»w  a  figure  in  a  black  coat  and  »^ 
faousen  ra^dly  making  off  round  the  curve  of  ^ 
Orescent.  He  saw  instantly  that  the  poor  boy  was 
amply  tiyi^  to  get  away.  But  he  had  no  mercy;  he 
ran  and  before  Algy  crossed  the  road,  called  him  so 
loudly  that  the  other  reaUy  could  do  nothing  but  t^ 

Dick  was  a  trifle  cross.  A  smaU  boy  had  shouted 
densive  encouragement  at  the  rght  of  a  stout  denrv- 
m«  running,  with  a  purple  nuJctie.  and  a  fox-to^ 

had  barked  at  him  so  suddenly  from  behind  some  area 
b«s  that  he  had  shied  like  a  horse:  and  a  prio^ 
peij^iwtaon  had  burst  out  all  over  him  with  the  shook. 
So  his  first  remark  was  inconsiderate. 

"That  beast  I"  he  said.    "I  can't  bear  her     I 
wanted  to  teU  you  I  was  sorry."  "^  '^r-    I 

Algy  looked  so  politely  astonished  that  he  perceived 

ferZ^X'^"-*"^^-    But  She's  so  in. 
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'  Sh6»s  very  aealous,  isn't  die,"  said  Algy,  smilimr 
•MoastioaUy  with  his  nose  in  the  air.  ^^ 

"  mtjs  just  it-^  these  converts  are.  Look  here, 
walk  with  me  as  far  as  my  house.  I  want  to  talk  to  you. 
I  swear  I  won*t  ask  you  to  come  to  Farm  Street." 
Algy  smiled  with  one  side  of  his  mouth. 
"I  never  want  to  hear  another  word  about  the 
Catholic  Church  as  long  as  I  Uve,"  he  observed  pre- 
sently.  *^ 

"My  dear  fellow,  I  know  exactly  what  you  mean  " 
said  Dick  comfortably.    "J  always  want  to  do  out- 

wgeous  things  myself  after  seeing  that  woman.    When 
she  talks  about  religion  she's  intolerable ;  and  when 

she  doesn't  she's  .  .  .  she's  insupportable (Take 

care  of  that  cab.)"  ^ 

They  dived  down  a  side^itrset  where  they  could 
talk  more  freely,  and  began  again. 

"Why  didn't  you  want  me  to  say  where  we  had  met 
before?  "asked  Algy.  ^»»^me^ 

Dick  hesitated  a  moment ;  but  after  all  it  was  pubUc 
property.  *^ 

.  "WeU,  to  be  phun  with  you.  Chris  and  Lady  Brasted 
had  an  aflfair  once-agee  ago:  they  were  engaged, 
you  know."  ^^    ' 

"JfAa<?" 

"Yes;    indeed  they  were.    Then  she  threw  him 
over." 

"  Why  T  " 

"  Oh~you  know-weU-Chris  was  rather  a  bad  hat 
at  one  time;  and  it  came  out." 
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Aigy  pondered  thia  in  aUenoe. 

"  You  didn't  know  ?  " 

Algy  shook  his  head. 

"  What  an  ass  she  must  be,"  he  said 

«TrtLT!^i!^;  bnt  a  good  ass,  you  know." 
Butr-but  that's  so  ghastly  about  CathoUos,  you 
^o<' burst  out  Algy  explosively.    "  Either  they^ 
like  that  woman— or  else—" 

"  Yes  T  " 

"  Or  else  those  frightful  Carthusians." 
Wck  took  his  arm  firmly. 

T  I  v^  u"^  "'"''  ^'"^  ^^  y*»"'^«  «^<J  *!»»*.    Now 
ezpp..^«  "^^  ^'^"^-    ^'-^oingt^havean 

"  Ezplaiutlon  T    What  about  f  " 

you.    You  mustn't  Ut  me.  you  know,  JZ,  iioMo 
— tnat  8  exoommunioation." 

"  What  on  earth  do  you  mean  ?  '* 
^Ohl^   well,   never  mmd.    Now  then    are  you 

••  Well  ?  "    (Algy's  voice  sounded  rather  breathless.) 

i>o  you  know  I'm  pretty  sure  you're  in  bad  faith- 

insmoere— there  I  "  "-fu— 

Algy's  mouth  opened. 

"No,"  continued  Dick.    "Just  hear  me  out 
I  want  to  know  what  made  you  turn  round  all  of  a 
sudden  at  Parkminster." 

A  sort  of  spasm  of  indignation  shook  Algy;    but 
Dick  gave  him  no  chance. 
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lT™T^  T^-^  «»»  «.  on.  „  two  thuj 
no«u«g  commoner  «»n  to,  people  to  fy  to  mZ^ 

^l^rTn  ;!?*  to  do  tut «  we  c«ne  out  ^ 
I  1w.y»  take  people',  wort.    If,  the  only  way 
He  ■»,^.:''f  «"-'-"•  the  next  t„4^f ' 

wu  on«!./7^    ^r^      ^  **  '"~*  pavement.    It 
«»  one  of  tho»  We.t  End  ,treeto  th.t  oomdet  chiefly 

looreteps,  and  at  this  hour  all  WM  nfliioA     a     ^      . 
»t  in  the  westering  .nnlightC  tTthe:^  tt°^^ 

mm»,  passed  and  repassed  in  golden  dost  the  oareia«s 

^"Hr  V^  ""^  "^  ^^  *»  P«k.^ 
Once  Algy  began  a  sentenoe. 

^Pleas^..  ^d  Dick;    .„d  th^  ,«  ^^ 

»!'  l!^!'  ^™ !«««  ftom  the  corner  Diok  spoke  onoe 
more,  halting  a  moment.  *^^ 

■'  ^"^  •■«*•"  J*  "id.  "  I  want  to  say  this  too  I'm 
not  gomg  to  a.g„e  ahont  the  Contempule^e  " 
taow  nothing  whatever  about  it.  Bntl^u^J 
fc^you  «.d  I  know  ,„ite  eno^^h  .b^u^  "Jt 
«^.  Of  course,  if  you  choose  to  hide  youJJ 
behmd  the  mso  in  the  street,  and  say  that  nob^ 
got  any  business  to  »h.,»  »i.        .  noDoays 

/    usmess  to  shut  themselves  up,  and  aU  the 
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wrt  of  that  sort  of  oMit-weU.  I'm  tOtnoed.    Do  you 
■ee?" 

He  moved  on  again;  and  the  two  passed  out  from 
the  lane  into  the  thoroughfara. 

Dick  said  nothing,  nor  did  Algy,  and  in  silence  th^ 
pawed  up  the  pavement,  threading  their  way,  now 
■eparated,  now  together.  Dick  was  very  strangely 
moved,  he  told  me  afterwards.    When  he  had  run 

after  Algy  ten  minutes  ago  he  had  had  not  the  slightest 
intention  of  reopening  this  old  subjeot ;  and  now,  in 
spite  of  the  extraordinary  inoongruousness  of  talldng 
to  a  weU-dressed  young  man  about  his  conscience  in 
•  walk  through  London  streeto,  he  had  found  himself 
plunged  into  this  oddly  intimate  conversation.    He 
had  issued  such  a  ohaUenge  as  needs  usuaUy  the  most 
delicatelyappropriateoiroumstanoes. .  .  .  Theyorossed 
another  street,  turned  again  to  the  right,  and  passed 
along,  Algy  f oUowing,  it  seemed,  by  a  merely  mechani- 
oal  movement  of  his  legs.    Dick  was  in  a  fluny  of 
mdeoision,  though  he  showed  no  signs  of  it.    That  is 
one  of  the  few  advantages  in  being  really  stout.    They 
were  coming  very  near  his  lodgings  now,  and  Algy  had 
not  spoken.    Once  or  twice  the  question  rose  again 
to  the  priest's  lips,  and  each  time  it  expired  in  silence. 
Then,  for  the  last  time,  they  turned  a  comer,  passed 
along  an  empty  pavement,  and  halted  before  three 
steps  that  led  up  between  railings  to  a  house-door. 

Dick  stopped  and  faced  the  other.  He  noticed 
that  his  face  was  remarkably  obstinate  and  yet  that  he 
■eemed  distressed. 
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"  I  live  here,"  he  said.    "  Would  you  oara  to  come 
in  for  five  minutes  ?  " 

Dick*!  old  servant,  Betty,  who  kept  house  for  him, 
poked  her  head  round  the  corner  of  the  stairs  ten 
seconds  later,  and  observed  her  master,  followed  by  a 
young  man,  come  into  the  haU  and  go  upstairs  without 
■peaking.  She  was  very  old  now,  and  panted  a  good 
deal  in  this  weather ;  so  she  thought  she  would  wait 
to  see  if  a  bell  rang  for  tea.  Perhaps  Master  Dick  had 
had  tea.  But  she  went  downstairs  again  and  put  the 
kettle  on,  to  make  certain. 

Time  went  on,  and  six  o'clock  struck ;  and  at  that 
her  resolution  steadied  itself ;  she  lifted  the  kettle  oflF, 
and  started  upstairs.  When  she  reached  the  first 
floor  she  hesitated,  listening  with  her  oW  head  on  one 
side  for  nothing  in  particular.  But  there  was  no 
sound;  and  she  tapped.  Then  she  tapped  again. 
Then  she  opened  the  door  gently  and  looked  in. 

Her  master  was  standing  on  the  hearthrug  with  his 
hands  behind  him.    The  young  gentleman  was  stand- 
ing by  the  window  looking  out.    Both  turned  at  the 
sound,  and  loc'ied  at  her  in  a  curiously  expectant  way. 
"  Tea,  Master  Dick  ? "  she  said. 
He  shook  his  head ;  and  she  went  out  again. 
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III 


(m) 
«■  eav  oiiair,  and  remwned  perfectly  still. 

Mteoted  three  or  four  book*  wi.i«i.  u      ,    ™7*  •°° 
tftble     »•  ..♦  ^  "°^  ^'  P'***^  on  the 

wDie.    He  sat  down,  tumiM  the  n*«- «/ *!.  ! 

"  Mr  DiAB  Fathib, 

eTf«^«i-        ^  ^      everything.    1  met  him  by  an 
I.- J^\  ~^'  *"  P®opl®  in  the  world  f    fii,« 
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«*»d  br  hi.  prontaiag  to  «m„  to  m.  to  tortraotion. 

*«iu»ier  was  simple  Bad  faith.    By  an  MtM. 
^  .^k.  .^.ek.  which  1  .«.,  4^  r*^ 

•V  »o-ootnght-ui  Princ'.  Mew..    I  „„  Un> 

•A.dwrjr^^^^'^'"' '">'»•    Then! 
•^hm.,fh.w««,nungm.    Ify  de«  ««,,  he  hj 

in  «d  Wd  m.  th.  t™th  bom  b,gh„^  ,o  end. 

SLS;^"*.*^  ^'«°^'  ««Pt  a-tTf.  the 
^p:^L"'  -^^^-^  ^e  -ext  ..neetion 

"Now  I  know  nothing  about  VooatioBB.    My  own 
pre.  m.  enough  to  do.    But  I  know  thi,  much  C 

iney  wouldnt  look  a*  him   ^t  —umowi:. 

rf^       »»w*  1/  loox  at  nun,  of  course.    BesidAa   !»> 

truth,  he  s  humble  enough  to  see  that. 
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"No-he's  goiiig  to  teU  his  people  when  he  goes 
home  at  the  end  of  next  week;   and  we're  going  to 
make  arrangements  for  his  reception  after  that.    And 

M  regards  all  future  matters  that's  going  to  be  left  for 
the  present. 

"  WeU-I  thought  you'd  like  to  know  this.  Ptay 
for  us.  He'U  want  it;  and  I  always  do,  as  you 
snow.  ^ 

"  Ever  yours, 

"R.  YOLEAND." 

"  P.S.-I'm  just  going  to  send  a  line  to  Chris. 
Anme  Brasted,  of  course,  wiU  think  that  she's  more  of 
ft  ministering  angel  than  ever." 

Of  course  this  letter  took  me  completely  by  suiprise; 
and,  of  course  equaUy.  after  five  minutes  I  was  telW 
mysdf  that  I  had  known  it  aU  along.  Asamatter^ 
fact  It  was,  of  course,  the  only  possible  eipUnation. 
Algy  had  kept  away  with  extraordinary  care ;  and  I 
ought  to  have  understood  why;  but,  like  a  blind 
Idiot,  I  had  reaUy  thought  his  ferocity  after  Park- 
minster  to  be  genuine  oonveulaonality. 

I  sat  down  and  wrote  him  a  long  letter.    Thenltore 
It  aU  up,  and  wrote  him  a  short  one. 
After  a  week  I  received  this  answer:— 

"DiAB  Fathbb  Bursoir, 

"Thanks  very  much  for  your  congratnUtions. 
I  haven  t  told  my  people  yet,  but  I'm  going  to,  at  the 

endoftheweek.    I  shaU  hope  to  be  received  in  August 
o?  September.  ^ 
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"  Now  I  want  to  teU  you  this;  andlhope 
be  disappointed.    It  is  that  I  feel  pretty 


I  haven't 


you  won't 
rare  nor  that 

Ve 


,_    ^  ,^  Vocation  „.  »„™,„n. 

I  reaUy  do  flunk  that  my  duty  ia  to  .top  at  home. 
I  d«.  t  expect  I  AM  »joy  it  particularly  f  but  I  can 
•Iways  go  round  the  world  or  eomething.    B««d«. 

t^Trr^""-    0'~""-i''"«yiTl«ndidandaU 

^  ^"'^f'""  "■•»''*'««'«•    I  ".Uy  could  not 
.tand  >t.    I'm  not  big  enough.    And  my  people 

-o»W  be  perfectly  wild.    IfU  be  b^  enouT^ 

fc«on«ng  a  CathoBo-but  thi.  would  finirf,  ^  i 

l!^:    ^r  "™  I  ""»*  j™t  "top  at  home ;  and 
I  expect  you'U  agree  with  me. 
"  Thai,  eo  much  for  everythmg  you've  done  for 

aT^b^C*  "^'^'^'^"  «•-»■»• 

"I  w^,fer  if  you'd  come  down  to  Crow,ton  for  a 

day  or  two  later  on,  if  my  people  can  .tMid  it.    Idon't 

mew  yet-but  next  winter,  perhape,  when  th^ve 

l^T^^f  *^-    ^  ^  y-  »«««.    lad 
1  want  Mr.  Dell  to  come  too. 

'  I  most  stop. 

"  Eyer  yoiuB  sinoerely, 

"Aloibkon  BAmSTBB." 

I  put  the  letter  down;  and  I  said  three  worda- 
Foor  dear  man  I  '* 
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CHAPTER   V 


(I) 

JJAROLD  BANISTER  stroUed  out  on  to  the  lawn 

with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  passing  on  the 

g^den-steps  the  footman  who  was  carrying'back  to 

the  house  the  remnante  of  the  twelve^'dook  post. 

^     Bluster,  Esq.,  in  a  clerkly  hand,  in  envelopes 
beanng  the  Oxford  postmark,  with  suspiciously  round^ 

under  the  ^     There  he  found  his  mother  as  he 

had  expected.    She  woke  up  from  a  letter. 

A^'s  coming  by  the  six  forty-nine,"  she  said 

with  an  air  of  vague  discomfort.    "  He  says  he's  got 
something  to  tell  us."  j      » «»  gos 

"  Oh,"  said  Harold. 
He  sat  down  and  crossed  his  legs. 
"  I  say,  mother,  can  I  have  the  motor  to  take  me 
over  to  the  Parquharsons  ?  " 
She  looked  at  him  stiU  vaguely  duOraUe. 

whaf^K^t!;"'^''*'^'    "^«"PP<««Bo....Iwonder 
what  the  boy  means." 

"  Bother  Algy  I    And  may  it  wait  for  me  ?  " 
She  started. 
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^B«t  you-n  have  t„top  .t  a„  .ta«o„r,^„r;' 
Harold  grunted. 

wouM  be  there )  to  him  that  she 

"  Six  forfy-nine  did  yon  say  ?  " 

to  think  aboutSU         ■"  "  '"™'y  •'  «->•.  ■««" 

>««l  become  offioiaBy  S^^'itt!'^^ 
o^.^yetrZr^— -^t^L^ 

^^TtT^cnL^^i:-:: 

estate  Mr.  Banister  had  thought  it  Z^1~Z 
*««  ^e  ajto  to  Afey ;  the^heal^rTr::: 
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a  oertaiii  muoh-ooveted  mare ;  and  all  this  kind  of 
thing  had  been  unheard  of  a  year  before. 

Harold  aoquieeoed  well  enough ;  indeed,  there  wai 
nothing  else  to  do ;  in  fact,  he  himself  had  begun  to 
treat  Algy  with  just  the  faintest  suspicion  of  respect. 
But  there  were  times  when  he  resented  it. 

His  own  affairs  were  not  brilliantly  flourishing. 
His  relations  with  Sybil  were  as  satisfactory  as  ever, 
but  not  more  so ;  nor  were  there  any  particular  pros- 
pects of  their  becoming  so.  Further,  he  had  played  the 
fool  rather  at  Oxford,  and  was  exactly  two  hundred 
pounds  poorer  than  he  ought  to  have  been,  as  his 
father  had  bitterly  pointed  out.  And  now  there  were 
two  more  bills. 

He  drew  them  out  of  his  pocket. 

Yes,  they  were  polite  enough,  for  he  was  still  a 
freshman ;  but  nineteen  pounds  seven  shillings  and 
duwepenoe  at  a  livery  stable,  and  twenty-three  pounds 
eleven  shillings  and  f ourpenoe  at  a  wine  merchant  and 
tobacccmist,  amount  to  forty-two  pounds  eighteen 
shillings  and  seven  pence^at  least,  I  think  so). 
He  tore  them  carefully  into  minute  pieces,  inserted 
tiiem  into  an  envelope,  and  crumpled  the  whole  into  a 
tight  ball,  which  he  replaced  in  his  pocket.  Then  he 
began  to  review  the  situation  witii  the  help  of  a 
cigarette. 


First  oi  all  there  was  himself. 
Harold  was  perfectly  charming;    but  he  did  not 
ponew  the  virtue  of  being  able  to  look  at  thinga  txom 
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«iy  standpoint  except  his  own.    He  was  geooentrioal. 
He  TO,  a.  it  were,  the  earth,  and  Sybil  the  moon;  his 
his  parents  were  the  huger  stars,  and  Algy  a  kind  of 

oomet  that  approaohed  rapidly  through  space.  He 
had  not  yet  found  a  Personage  important  enough  to 
be  represented  by  the  sun.  The  comet  was  thfr  im- 
portant thing,  and  he  did  not  quite  know  what  ito 

advent  portended.  For  Algy  had  begun  to  bewUder 
mm. 

There  had  been  the  a£Fair  with  Maiy  Maple  last 
year,  which  had  had  such  a  surprising  termination. 
Harold  was  no  fool,  and  he  had  understood  the  position 
but  what  he  did  not  at  aU  miderstand  was  why,  when 
the  coast  was  obviously  cleared  by  Theo's  death,  Algy 
had  .eemed  to  take  the  alarm.  Ihey  stdU  saw  a  good 
deal  of  Mary;  in  fact,  she  was  in  the  house  now;  but 
she  had  become  subdued  and  rather  more  femimnely 
feminine.  ^ 

Now  if  Algy  had  advanced  towards  Mary  the  situa- 
tion would  have  been  more  intelligible;  it  was  but 
proper  that  the  eldest  son  should  at  least  show  signs  of 
matrimony ;  but  it  was  irritating  that  Harold  himself 
should  have  this  desire  with  no  means  of  gratifyimr 

It.  and  that  Algy,  witti  aU  the  means,  should  have  no^ 
^  the  desire.  He  felt  a  vague  resentment  at  the 
thought. 

He  had  written  to  his  father  once  from  Oxford  in 
a  burst  of  confidence,  signifying  that  he  would  like 
to  know,  even  in  the  most  general  terms,  what  his 
own  prospeote  were  to  be ;  but  Mr.  Banister's  letter, 
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^ten  in|mediately  after  the  reception  of  one  from 
^Wetator.hadnotbeenrea«nring;  he  hmi  told 

hun  ^th«  biurinea.  was  to  read  his  books  at  Oxford, 
keep  within  his  aUowanot,,  and  not  to  be  a  yonag  fool. 
And  Harold  could  not  but  grant  that  there  was  justice 
m  these  remarks. 

He  was  just  finishing  his  cigarette,  when  Mary  came 
out ;  and  he  watohed  her  come  down  the  stops*  yery 

up^ht  and  dignified,  in  a  large  straw  hat.  He  quite 
liked  Mary ;  she  was  always  pleasant  and  deferential  : 
Bhe  appeared  and  disappeared  at  the  proper  feminine 
tmiee;  she  oocaeionaUy  asked  him  to  do  smaU  jobs 
for  her  which  flattered  his  pride,  such  as  giving  an 
opimon  upon  her  bicycle,  and  recommending  treat- 
ment for  an  invalid  dog  she  had  at  home.  And  she 
never  attempted  the  faintest  famiUarity  in  referring 
to  Miss  Sybil  Markham.  ^ 

"Algy's   coming   down   by   the   six   forty-nine" 
announced  Harold  as  she  stood  looking  down  at  hiii». 

It's  a  beastly  bore." 

Her  eyelids  fluttered  with  discreet  amusement. 

"  How  most  brotherly  I  "  she  said. 

Harold  laughed  pleasantly. 
„  *'  ^^^'  ^^  w  rather  an  old  lump,  isn't  he  ?  "  he  said 
But  I  didn't  mean  that.    I  meant  that  I've  got  to' 
call  for  him  in  the  motor." 

"  I  hope  you'll  be  punctual,"  she  said,  sitting  down 
and  taking  off  her  hat. 

"  Oh;  seven  o'olock'U  do  for  Algy.    Trap's  sure  to 
be  late.    Have  a  cigarette  ?  " 
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J^'  T"  "^^-^  to  •ight  „d  left,  for  d» 
knew  th»  hou«,  to  b.  .  trifle  oId-f«hi«n.d. 

_  No  gardener,  about  T  "  ri»  obwwved. 
^  Mow  the  gardener,."  «Ud  Harold,  and  held  ont 

to  hoM  the  glowing  end  to  the  end  of  tte  other  • 
«d  her  to«.Ud,ed  downct  e^.  and  her  p»^' 

•awwael    She  wonW  have  done  «  weUI) 
..  V    T :,  ''"  S"*"*  •»  «»  ParquhaiBone." 

^^^bU.tobethere.    ShaU  I  give  her  your  lov.  ,  •• 
iJo.    «ud  Mary,  without  the  faintest  sign  of  oon- 
soiouanes..    "  I  do  like  that  giri  ■■  »*•  <»  eon- 

"80  do  I,"  «ad  Hardd  eameetly,  watching  her. 
But  Mttyemoked  on  without  a  tremor. 

preefS;  ^^Jf  .i;  «^'»""«'>."  ^.e  obae^ed 
CT^eh  ^"^  ":"  8°  °»  ^^  -ore  and  more 
„*  fteneh  marquise  every  year  she  lives." 
a«old,  «,ul  was  flUed  with  delight.    It  was  a 
P»e.ou.  oonsoUtion  to  him  to  talk  Me  this  wiTout 
I-o^-»t*,r,  being  even  hinted  at.    InZT^ 
1^^  '^^^"oognised  the  tact,  but  it  was  not 
^™»ough  to  annoy  him.    He  positively  loved 
Mary  at  fchw  moment. 

J^  Wked  on  for  a  few  minutes  with  sublime 

•bout  the  horse  die  would  ride  this  afternoon.  «>d 
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then  about  this  and  that  and  the  other,  and  then  back 
to  Syba  again.  It  was  perfeoUy  done ;  there  was  no 
■ignifloant  insistence  upon  Sybil,  yet  she  was  there, 
underneath  aU  the  time,  and  emeiged  again  at  the 
proper  moment  for  Harold's  consolation.  Then,  at 
last,  when  the  boy,  sadly  remembering  that  he  must 
■ee  about  the  motor,  left  her  and  went  in,  a  veiy  subtle 
change  passed  oyer  her  face ;  she  let  the  cigarette  bum 
itself  out  unheeded,  and  sat  looking  before  her  at  the 
hot  air  above  the  flower  beds. 


(n) 

When  Harold,  rather  cross,  drew  up  at  Ave  minutes 
past  seven  at  the  station,  he  was  informed  that  Mr. 
Algernon  had  walked  on,  leaving  uis  luggage  to  be 
picked  up.  Five  minutes  later  he  caught  sight  of  him 
ahead,  walking  strenuously,  up  a  little  slope,  between 
woods,  his  straw  hat  in  his  hand. 

The  two  brothers  greeted  one  another  unemotion- 
«Uy,  Algy  climbed  in,  sat  down,  fanning  himself,  and 
they  moved  on. 

Algy  seemed  rather  constrained,  thought  the  boy. 
He  made  short,  deliberate  answers,  and  looked  steadily 
ahead.  Finally  Harold  put  his  inquisitiveness  into 
words — 

"  I  say,  what  have  you  got  to  tell  mother  ?  " 
Algy*s  mouth  twitched  slightly ;  he  stared  straight 
ahead  of  him. 
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Yonll  hear  this 


«vening,"  he  said  abruptly. 
Harold  subsided  with  indignation.    Then  after  a 
pause  Algy  went  on,  with  a  faintly  defiant  air 

it  is^f  ^'%^!?1  ^  ^'*  *«"  y«"  '^-^^  because 
I  Shan  t  mind  what  side  you  take." 

"  mt's  most  satisfactory,"  remarked  the  other 
with  fierce  way.    «  And  so  joUy  expUoit." 

Mgy  made  no  answer,  and  they  turned  into  the 
lodge  gaf'v  in  silence. 

But  Harold  had  an  idea,  and  his  brain  worked  upon  it 
biuuly     It  was  phun  that  it  was  something  important, 
that  It  concerned  the  family,  and  that  the  family 
would  consider  it  unsatisfactory.    So  much  was  phun 
and  h^  mmdttierefore  instantly  leaped  to  a  conclusion.' 

By  the  swan-pond  he  put  it  into  words. 

"  How  old  is  she  ?  "  he  said  coolly. 

Ator  turned  with  such  abruptness  and  with  so 

thoi^ht  himself  on  the  right  tack.    Then  the  oilier 
laughed  frankly. 

*•  Rather  under  nineteen  hundred  years."  he  said. 

tbinw      ^.  "u"    T"^^    ^'^^^    vindictively, 
thinking  himself  mocked. 

As  the  house  came  into  sight  from  the  top  of  the 
nse.  Algy  drew  a  long  breath,  and  leaned  forward, 
pre^ng  his  hands  between  his  knees,  and  there  was 
m  his  beaiHig  Buch  an  apprehensireness  that  once 

more  Harold  thought  he  had  made  a  right  guess.    It 
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WM  perhapt  a  bMnuOd,  but  more  likely  mi  §otnm  or 
ft  milliner.  Beyond  flooh  a  oatMtrophe  m  thii  hie 
mind  did  not  soar.  And  the  estate  wm  entailed,  and 
Algy  was  of  full  age,  and  nothing  coold  be  done.  .  .  . 
Well,  weU ;  his  father  perhaps  could  not  do  mooh,  bat 
at  least  he  oonld  say  a  good  deal;  and  with  a  kind  of 
childish  lest  Harold  chnokled  interiorly.  He  at  least 
would  not  be  the  only  disgrace  to  the  family.  He 
would  seem  even  virtuous  by  contrast. 

Mrs.  Banister  was  positively  waiting  in  the  hall  when 
they  arrived,  and  her  mild  eyes  seemed  discontented. 

"WeU,  my  son?"  she  said,  as  she  kissed  Algy. 

"  After  dinner,"  he  said. 

But  she  hung  about  him  as  he  put  by  his  hat  and 
stick,  and  stood  rather  indecisively  as  he  passed  to- 
wards the  inner  door. 

"It*s  all  right,  mother,"  smiled  Algy.   «« At  least " 

She  turned  to  Harold. 

"What  is  it?    Did  he  teU  you  ?  " 

Harold  shook  his  head ;  and  Mrs.  Banister,  after  a 
weak  effort  to  appear  unconcerned,  walked  off  to- 
wards her  room. 


! 


Algy  was  far  more  frightened  than  he  had  antici- 
pated. Somehow  the  sight  of  the  house,  its  solidity, 
its  uncompromising  Britishness,  the  opulent  and 
respectable  park,  the  immovability  of  the  air  of  the 
hall  with  its  portraits  and  its  crossed  pikes— all  com- 
bined to  make  him  realise  more  than  ever  the  appalling 
bomb  he  was  presently  to  explode.    That  a  Banister 
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•boddb«»«.IVrtl    It«,«tttok.M..    And 
down  U«»,  hjf  .  mil.  .wy,  w«  th.  Uttie  Nom-n 

«>o«bto<Uy  .«,,  ftot-tant  in  «„y  Hon.,  iTwZ 
«^irith  -,  th.  mild  «rf  fci:^,  'J^ 
«rf  «»  P-irii.  wiU,  iU  "  room,"  it.  ChAtau.  «mo«ta 
It.  «n«to„u«.»  WW.  ito  Mr.  Mortim«1^,t 
•^  Vic.  And  .n  fo™«,  .  piotJ!!^ 
th«  .  piotuw,  .  Hying  tobh.»,  .  «|„m.  of  lif,H-in 
wlrfoh  P»pi,tq,  wooU  b.  «  much  o»t  of  pl«»  „  , 
»»g«fy-qneen  in  a  mothen'  meeting 
^  tte  wont  of  it  w»  tl»t  Algy  w»  entirely  con- 

Be  went  .traight  np  to  hi.  room.  »t  down  on  titt 

Mw  anve  went.    Ho  felt  he  aunply  could  not 
^  •».  motl,e, ;  it  wouM  be  on  f.l«  j^Lc    t, 

^  from  her  j»t  «,w  nnder  the  .pn,  c.  that 

For  the  flftietl,  time  he  began  to  wonder  how  exaotl, 
tteywo^tal^eit.    He  did  not  for  a  moment  belie™ 

nor  that  he  would  amicably  oon«nt.  nor  that  he  would 
buret  mto  pathetic  «,b, ;  and  Algy-.  imagination  did 
not  euggeet  to  him  any  other  method,  of  receiving 
«uch.d,ook.  It  wae.  in  fact.  unthinlMbK  Th«e 
was  no  pre^dent.  It  wa.  «,  if  this  blamele*  though 
I»«.onate  Juetice  of  the  Peace  we«  faced  by  such  . 
problem  «.,  let  u.  „y,  the  Judgment  of  Pari. ;  <„  „ 
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tf  h*  w«»  wqnired  •»  •  iiioni«t»i  nottoe  to  iwrnoanoe 
a  diMXMine  upon  TIntontto's  ui, 

A.  to  hi.  aoUier.  ha  wm  hwdly  more  .daq«f  to 
Judge.  Neither  tew  nor  fuiy  would  be  in  the  laMt 
PoeriWe.  itiU  leei  wae  Mquieeoenoe.    Then  trhit 

At  thie  moment  he  saw  from  hie  window  Meir 
l^ple  eaddenly  torn  the  comer  of  the  •hnabbeiy  end 
•dTMoe  up  the  gr»yel  .weep ;  wd  at  the  right  e  dim 

pubUoty  in  the  drawi^g-room-Meiy.  pre«moe  would 

•tleeet  help  to  make  the  atmoephere  equable.  Nothing 
ve^r  outrageou.  could  happen  if  die  wen  there. 

But  wa.it  fair?...  He  hedtated.  .  .  .  Ye.,  it 
wa.  perfectly  fair.  She  would  be  a  help,  not  a  hind- 
ranoe.  aU  round.  She  wa.  .uficiently  at  home  here 
to  be  treated  in  thi.  way.  After  all.  he  wa.  doing 
the  courageou.  thing  in  making  the  amiounoement 
at  aU  by  word  of  mouth ;  he  wa.  fully  justified  in 
t*lmg  advantage  of  what  cover  he  found  at  hand. 

Then  once  more  terror  wised  upon  him ;  and  he 
8at  motionlew,  in  no  conflict,  unce  hi.  determination 
wa.  eetablished,  yet  none  the  le»  beaten  upon  by 
feaiB  and  image.,  staring  out  at  the  golden  gran 
dope.,  a.  the  man  opened  and  diut  drawers  behind 
hmi  m  the  rombre  room. 

When  the  hot  water  had  been  set  ready  and  the 
door  closed,  he  went  across  and  turned  the  key.    Then 
after  an  instant's  hesitation,  he  went  upon  his  knees' 
at  his  bedside,  and  buried  his  head  among  his  dress- 
olathes. 
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(m) 

]lfr.BMirteri»tiaiiiggertiT»iUenoeirftertheliMii6i 
ft«lgoiie  th»t  evening,  gUndng  up  uneuily  undw  hii 
body  eyebrows  at  his  ion  and  heir  oRpodte.  He 
^o^ghUtwouWbeldndtogivetheboy.^ 
<rf  breaking  the  new.  flrrt  to  hi.  father.  BoTaJ 
«^  no  dgn;  he  Memed  a  Uttle  white;  hi.  haS 
HMold  noticed,  diook  eyer  .o  dightly  a.  he  took  a 
cigarette  and  lighted   ,  at  a  candlT^ 

When  the  coffee  had  gone  out  the  old  man  made  an 
Mtempt. 

^•jYou  hare  «>mething  to  tell  u.,  my  boy,  haven't 

Algy  .wallowed  in  hi.  throat 
"  Ye.,"  he  Mid. 
^' lathing  .  .  .  nothmg  you  would  like  to  tell  me 

"  I'd  woner  teU  it  in  the  drawing-room,"  said  Ahry 
deeperately.  ^^ 

"What  I    Before  Miss  Maple  T  " 

"I  .  .  .  I  think  so." 

It  gaje  ^t  reUef  to  the  old  man  to  hear  his  son 

Bay  tiiat.  He  too  had  had  vague  forebodings  of  some 
matomoma^  tangle,  or  of  something  even  less  reputable. 
Not  that  Algy  was  not  steady;  he  had  never  had  a 
word  to  say  against  that ;  but.  well  .  .  .  one  never 
knew.  However,  that  was  setUed,  and  Mr.  Banister 
drew  upon  his  cigarette  with  more  confidence.    A 
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before,  now  rose  dear  above  the  horizon.    It  wm 
8ure  to  be  some  wild  soheme-diooting  big  game  or 
something.    Well,   that  was  nothW  ^ 
P*,i.«ir^       ..  nothing  very  serious. 

Perhaps  even  it  concerned  the  Noriih  Pole,  or  a  flying 

machme;  «id  here  Mr.  Banister's  imagination  droo^ 
Its  weary  wings.  *^ 

toUtfTf^  "X"  !*««»  1^  1«»*  on  the  Zk 
IB  tbe  attidide  of  a  frog. 

"  WeU,"  he  aaid,  "  shaU  we " 

Ve.™  afterwards  Algy  remembered  the  ex«>t  ap- 
P^oe  of  the  drawing-room  ..  he  followed  hie  f ath^ 

It  was  a  long  ,«>„ ;  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  .^  ^^ 
On  ae  rjgh  stood  a  «eewood  table  with  a  lamp  upon 

end  on  either  side  of  the  great  mirror  were  two  more. 

r  »  ?.JT  ***"  *"  **  '"''  '"«™"  -^  ""d  light 
««.t  f^  every  instant.    In  the  oomer  oppo^te 

^e«d  a  white  swan.^ ;  ,„,a.er  tabS 

«d  before  ,t  was  drawn  np  a  sofa,  upon  which  sat 

«d  these  both  looked  up  with  a  strangely  expeof^ 
r  "  **?  7°  -^^  "•    There  were  a  few  easy  chain, 
here  and  there.  «.d  a  dozen  Uttle  gflded  routMshairs 
upon  the  stained  boards. 
His  father  went  straight  across  to  the  high  white 
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»«Wpfe«  «d  f«ed  about,  totinotiTely  gathering 
h«««t.t«b  beneath  hto.    Harold  „t  downLstan% 
behmd  the  ro«wood  table ;  «rf  Algy,  advancing  to 
the  edge  of   the  big    Peraan  hearth-rog.  stoZd 
P.pp.ng  the  back  of  a  roat^hair  in  hi/lnp  Cd' 
He  detemuned  to  speak  Standing.    He  now  f  iced  hi, 
I«»»t8  «.d  Mary,  a  couple  of  yards  away  from  them. 
^      Now  then,  my  boy,"  said  his  father  geniaUy. 
Algys  ^t  an  announcement  to  make.  Miss  Maple 
•  •  .  No,  don't  move." 

Now  Dick  Yolland  had  strongly  ad™ed  the  com- 
mmucation  to  be  made  first  by  letter ;  but  I  think  I 
understand  why  Algy  preferred  not,  and  indeed  his 
««on,  (though  I  do  not  agree  with  them)  for  do^ 

L  I.        ?5     "^'^  °^"-    He  was  tertifi^ 
«^e  WMhed  not  to  yield  to  terror  in  the  emsllest 

But  in  this  instant  he  had  a  violent  reaction  It 
««med  to  him,  when  f««d  by  actuality,  to  be  ahnoet 
mdecont  to  amiounce  a  change  of  religious  conviction 

at  'h^Tu^o':,;'  '""•"  '^  **  '""■«'  **'^-  '-^^ 

wo^d  "'i^' •»  '"»'«";   he  had  begun  and  he 
would  go  through  with  it.    He  licked  his  lips,  glanced 

1^  "'TV'"'  ™  '•^'^8  "»  ^-  ^d  at  Mary, 
who  dropped  her  eyes  instantly. 

"It.  .  .it.  .  .  I'm  afraid  you  won't  like  it.  father." 
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Come,  come,  my  boy ;  let's  have  it,"  said  the  old 
man  sharply. 

Algy  drew  a  long  breath,  to  steady  his  heart  that, 
like  a  working  machine,  pulsated  and  shook  him  to  his 
finger-tips. 

"  It's  this,"  he  said.  "  I  ...  I'm  going  to  become 
a  Roman  Catholic." 

The  instant  he  had  said  the  words  he  perceived 
how  they  had  gone  home.  They  were  as  a  buUet 
fired  into  the  body  of  a  man,  producing  a  violent 
shock,  but  no  sensation.  He  perceived  how  the  three 
whom  he  could  see  were  for  two  or  three  seconds  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  petrifaction.  His  father's  coat- 
tails  sank  from  his  relaxed  hands.  His  mother  re- 
mained poised,  one  hand  a  little  upraised.  Mary 
stared  straight  at  him,  with  her  hands  in  her  lap. 
From  Harold  behind  came  no  sound. 

The  tension  grew  tighter  yet.  To  Algy  himself  it 
was  as  a  string  stretched  to  breaking ;  and  the  pause 
seemed  interminable.  Then  some  soimd  came  from 
his  mother's  lips,  aad  she  dropped  her  hand.  At  the 
sound  and  movement  the  old  man  jerked  back  into 
consciousness ;  and  Algy  intuitively  turned  to  face  him. 
"Come,  come,  my  boy.  .  .  .»  And  the  voice 
checked  aa  if  some  cord  snapped  under  a  strain. 

"I'm  very  sorry,"  said  Algy.  "I  was  afraid  you 
wouldn't  like  it  .  .  .  but,  you  see  .  .  ." 

Then  he  went  off  in  a  broken  torrent  of  explanation. 
He  could  hardly  teU  me  what  he  said ;  he  hardly  knew. 
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He  chattered  of  his  conscience,  his  convictions,  his 
belief  that  it  was  better  to  be  straightforward :  he  had 
not  yet  been  received ;  he  had,  of  course,  told  his 
parents  first,  but  nothing  could  change  him ;  he  had 
waited  six  months ;  he  had  read  both  sides.  ...  He 
was  conscious  of  nobody  but  himself  pumping  out  his 
justification. 

Then  across  this  broke  his  father's  voice  again,  sharp 
and  irritated. 

"  Don't  talk  nonsense,  sir.  ..." 

Algy  brought  his  trembling  Ups  together,  staring  at 
the  ruddy  face  all  pale  and  ashen. 

"  I— I  was  prepared  for  that.  It's  not  nonsense. 
I'm  very  sorry,  father.  .  .  ." 

The  twitching  face  turned  from  side  to  side,  to  the 
women  and  back  to  the  boy.  Then  the  man  took  a 
step  forward,  hesitated,  and  then  went  swiftly  past 
Algy  towards  the  door  by  which  they  had  entered.  At 
the  threshold  he  stopped,  and  a  sharp  sentence  was 
rapped  out  by  the  shaking  voice. 

"  Come  with  me,  sir." 

Algy  rose,  swaying  a  little,  turned  and  went  out 
after  his  father,  seeing  Harold's  face  look  at  him  from 
the  rosewood  table :  he  passed  out,  across  the  ante- 
room and  into  the  room  called  the  "library."  It 
was  here  that  he  had  been  flogged  as  a  child.  He  half 
wondered  in  that  bewilderment  whether  he  was  to  be 
flogged  again  now. 

When  he  had  shut  the  door  behind  him  he  stood 
hesitating.    His  father,  in  the  shadow  oust  by  the 
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shaded  lamp,  T^nt  straight  across  to  the  fire-plaoe; 
and  threw  himself  into  a  chair.    Then  he  beckoned  to 

Algy  and  pointed  to  a  chair  opposite.    Algy  sat  down, 
and  gripped  the  arms. 

"Now  then,"  said  the  trembling  voice,  struggling 
to  be  kind,  "  tell  me  all  about  it,  my  boy." 
Algy  drew  a  long  breath  and  b^an. 

I  do  not  propose  to  describe  what  he  said.  But  he 
told  me  afterwards  that  he  had  been  greatly  reassured 
by  his  father's  tone,  rind,  further,  that  while  speaking 
he  regained  his  self-possession.  He  mentionedno 
names  except  Kck  YoUand's  who  had  instructed  him  ; 
I  was  "  a  priest  at  Cambridge,"  Chris  was  "  a  man  I 
W.  Briefly  he  told  his  story,  he  recounted  a  few 
elementary  arguments ;  he  announced  his  certainty  • 
and  then  he  sat  back  once  more. 

There  was  complete  silence  for  a  minute.  Then  his 
father  cleared  his  throat. 

"I  see  what  it  is,  my  boy  .  .  .  youVe  been  teken 
in  by  these  fellows.  They're  always  after  eldest  sons 
and  all  that,  you  know.  This  YoDand ;  he's  a  Jesuit, 
Isuppoe?" 

"No,  he  isn't,"  said  Algy. 

"Ah!  I  expect  he  is  reaUy.  They  aU  are,  you 
know.  And,  of  course,  they're  as  clever  as  the  devil. 
And  these  other  fellows  ?  " 

"They're  converts.  They  were  once  Protestents, 
too." 

"  Ah  !  there's  some  shady  story,  depend  upon  it. . . . 
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WeU.  now,  my  boy.  of  course  aU  this  is  just  stuff  and 

This  Yolland— who  is  he  ?  " 

"  :^'8  a  priest  ...  he  was  an  old  Winchester  boy. 
...  He  s  always  been  a  Catholic." 

"Ah I  WeU,  we  mustn't  blame  him.  He  was 
brought  up  in  it,  you  know.  The-  can't  see  any 
^tter  you  know  .  .  Well,  now,  my  boy,  you  must 
see  t^e  Vicar  and  have  a  telk  with  him.  We'll  soon 
knock  the  bottom  out  of  aU  this-^h.  my  boy  ?  " 

'•  rU  see  the  Vicar,  certainly,  if  you  want  me  to." 
That's  right;   that's  right.    I  was  sure  you'd  see 
reason.    This  kind  of  thing  isn't  much  in  my  way 
you  know     Of  course  I'm  a  Protestent  and  aU  that ; 
and  whats  good  enough  for  your  father  and  mother 
IB  good  enough  for  you,  isn't  it,  my  boy  ?  " 

"  It  ...  it  isn't  that,  father ;  it's  .  .  ." 

*i.*l^^  ^^'  '  ^^^*  *^®  y°^^  generation  and  aU 
that  But,  you  know,  there  are  some  things  we  can't 
stand.  .  .  .  WeU.  weU,  I'U  ask  the  Vicar  to  step  up 

to-morrow.  Algy,  my  boy.  you  won't  say  anything 
to  your  brother.  wiU  you  ?  " 

••  I  must  answer  him  if  he  asks  me  questions." 
"Yes.  yes;    but  you  won't  try  to  make  him  a 
Papist,  wiU  you  ?  " 

stel^"''"*  "^™  ^   questions."   repeated  Algy 

"  Well,  weU-that'U  be  aU  right.  ...  See  here,  my 
boy,l  don't  know  how  your  mother'U  be  taking  this, 
m  just  go  back  and  teU  her  you're  behaving  Uke  a 
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aenrible  feUow.    We*U  soon  get  aU  this  straight.  .  .  . 
We  mustn't  upset  her,  you  know." 

The  old  man  stood  up,  and  Algy  rose  with  him. 
Even  in  this  half  light  the  boy  could  see  that  his  father 
was  gravely  perturbed,  yet  struggling  to  retain  self- 
possession;    and  in  a  moment  the  horrible  pathos 
pierced  his  heart.    Algy  knew  well  enough  what  the 
end  would  be,  that  the  Vicar  would  be  useless,  and 
that  these  attempts  on  his  father's  part  to  gloze  over 
the  situation  were  worse  than  useless.    This  violent 
attempt  at  kindness  was  worse  than  all  conceivable 
fury.    He  knew  perfectly  well  that  anger  and  be- 
wilderment  were   dominant   below   that   trembling 
geniality,  and  that  it  was  only  by  the  fiercest  efforts 
that  they  were  restrained;    and  the  knowledge  of 
that  bewilderment  was  as  a  sword  for  poignancy. 

Here,  too,  was  the  room  where  the  floggings  took 
place— a  room  with  austere  bookshelves,  closed  by 
brass  gratings  never  opened,  a  room  furnished  with 
old  leather  chairs,  a  couple  of  kneehold  tables  never 
used,  and  a  Turkey  carpet.  It  was  just  his  father  to  him 
—a  kindly  man,  honest,  sincere,  impervious  to  argu- 
ment, bound  fast  in  sentiment  and  convention,  con- 
vinced that  his  system  of  life  and  thought  rested  upon 
irrefutable  logic.  And  this  man  was  his  father  whom 
he  loved,  who  had  always  been  good  to  him  ;  and  he 
had  wounded  him,  and  would  wound  him  again  far 
more  fiercely. 

Algy  gave  one  sob. 

His  father  patted  him  on  the  shoulder. 
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There,  there,  old  boy.    I  knew  you  were  a  sensible 
you  must  think  of  your  mother  and  the 


fellow 

reetofus  .  .  .and.  .  .  and  Theo.  .  .  .  v 
old  boy;  you'd  better  be  oflF  upstairs,  ru 
your  mother." 


Gtood  night, 
go  and  see 
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CHAPTER  VI 


(1) 


TT  is  not  my  business  to  defend  Algy's  constancy, 
-■-  only  to  relate  it.  He  was  aware  of  a  conviction 
that  was  immovable— a  conviction  against  which 
arguments,  which  he  could  not  answer,  beat  in  vain. 
But  this  book  is  not  a  treatise  on  theology.  The  thing 
that  hurt,  however,  was  his  father's  kindness. 

It  was  about  a  week  later  that  Mr.  Banister  was 
made  really  aware  of  Algy's  position.  Harold,  vaguely 
excited  and  gloriously  contemptuous,  was  reading  the 
"  Daily  Mail  "  in  the  hall  an  hour  before  lunch,  when 
the  Vicar  came  through  from  the  garden.  He  was  a 
genial  man  who  hated  trouble,  with  minute  side- 
whiskers  and  a  sunburnt  face,  and  a  trifle  inclined  x> 
be  stout.  He  paused  as  he  saw  the  boy.  Harold 
lumped  up. 
"  Is  your  father  in  ?  "  asked  the  clergyman  abruptly. 
"  In  the  library." 

Still  he  hesit^ated.  Then  he  went  quickly  on  through 
the  swing-door  of  the  ante-room ;  and  Harold  sped 
out  into  the  garden  to  find  Algy. 

He  read  the  signs  correctly.  For  the  third  time 
that  week  Algy  had  drearily  gone  down  to  the  Vicarage 
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father.  B«t  thi.  WM  the  tot  time  th.t  the  Vio«  h«i 
•ko™  -«n.  of  agitation:  there  h«d  been  «  bniMue 
«noy«oe  n.  hi.  lUr  that  ,e«»led  volun,«i.  sZd 
conjeotured  that  Algy  h«i  i„„ed  «,  „Itim.tnn,  at  laat, 
Outade,  the  garden  Uy  in  the  hot  nmuner  nindrfne, 
faU  of  «,und  «,d  oolour ;  «,d  beyond  the  oedar,  up 

»d  down  the  .emee,  i»oed  a  figure  in  brown  honand 
^  a  Ruam.  hat.  leaving  a  trafl  of  fragr«.t  «nok. 
>»l>mdhim.    Harold  went  .traight  «,ro« 
.J.^  '".',f^  '"^'  «<"»»"  «in»erely  tonohed  by 

"  WeU,  old  man  ?  "  said  Harold. 
Algy'8  face  twitched,  as  he  halted 

wUt^!"  ^"^^  ^"  "^"^^  "  ^^'  y*^"  ^°»«  *o  i»^.  or 
Harold  passed  his  hand  through  his  brother's  arm. 
Look  here,"  he  said  seriously;  "of  course,  I  think 
you^aU  w«>ng  and  aU  that.    But  I'm  beastly  sorry 

aware  Ujat  he  was  not  behaving  as  a  ma^should. 

Harold  drove  down  his  resentment. 
^  "  I  say,  old  man.  you  needn't  be  beasUy  with  me, 
I  swear  I  haven't  come  out  to  jaw."    The  tenth  was 
ttiat  he  was  consumed  with  curiosity,  and  he  knew 
he  could  learn  nothing  if  he  snarled  back. 
'  ao9 
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"  TeU  me,"  he  s«id,  as  Algy  yielded,  and  the  two 
bogan  to  walk  down  the  terrace  together ;    "  I  saw 
old  Simkinson  just  now.    What's  he  gone  to  see  father 
about  ?  " 

"He's  gone  to  tell  him  that  I'm  going  to  be  a 
Catholic." 

"I  say  I    Really  and  truly  ?  " 

"  xvsally  and  truly." 

"  But  .  .  .  but  .  .  ." 

"  I'm  sick  of  it,"  burst  out  Algy.  "  Of  course,  I 
can't  answer  all  his  beastly  books.  But  he  couldn't 
answer  mine.  And,  after  all,  I  know  my  own  mind, 
I  suppose." 

Harold  pondered  this. 

"  But  I  can't  make  out  why  you're  so  ke«i.  Why 
isn't  the  Church  of  England  good  enough  ?  " 

"  Because  it  isn't." 

"  I  can't  make  out  why  you  want  to  change,  for  all 
that.  It  seems  to  me  it  doesn't  much  matter  either 
way." 

"  My  good  chap,  I  happen  to  believe  that  it  does 

matter  a  good  deal.    Look  here,  Harold Oh, 

Lord  I  what's  the  good  ?  " 


i 


Algy  had  gone  through  extraordinary  misery  during 
the  last  week.  That  must  be  his  excuse.  For  the 
first  time  in  his  life  he  had  really  plunged  into  contro- 
versy, and  controversy  tangled  inextricably  with 
personal  questions.  It  was  not  that  his  people  were 
not  kind ;   the  worst  of  it  all  was  that  they  were  so 
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kind.    Th«y  tmua  him  with  u  indul«nM  h.  i.  a 

^>*d  b^n  to  «.Ii«  t„  ^  ont  time  thaTh'  ^' 

ctrw'"^t!f  •'"'  °*"  ^^'-^^er 

hB  «w  back  «rf  waited  for  the  atorm  to  p.«,    ^ 

Ir-  """'  """*"  •^'  *°  know  iTte'  wL 

wonndmg  matead  of  being  woonded  m  tTu 

fcii  fciende.  woonoed  m  the  ho<i8e  of 

i^"^"^^  "  "^^  "'«*  "«^* «»  Sunday. 
^  mnal  he  had  gone  to  ohupoh  with  the  others  hot 
on  oommg  out  on  thi,  day,  hie  i„««,J^7?' 
«ide  from  the  path  to  wh^^  ^T  "w^  1'^' 
monument,  p^ding  over  a  wuTCble  Z^^^ 

«»x.rdawLS"ariot::Lr:^Xti'" 

had  stood,  the  two  old  folks  with  h«„7      ul         ^ 

and  she  m  her  purple  bonnet  .n^  „ii,  ^„ 
least  a  minute, 


for 


while  the  two  sons  stood,  ill 


an 
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6Me,  with  Muy  three  or  four  yMrdii  ftway.  Then  the  two 
had  returned ;  and  the  mother  had  looked  at  him  onoe. 

That  appeal  to  Theo's  memory  was  horrible  to  him. 
That  Theo,  of  all  persona  in  the  world,  shonld  be  thus 
mutely  indicated  aa  a  beloved  ion ,  dying  obediently 
in  the  faith  of  his  fathers  and  the  fear  of  Qod— it  was 
dreadful  and  it  was  inexpressibly  ludicrous.  It  was  a 
sentiment  to  which  there  was  no  answer,  a  blow  de- 
livered below  the  belt.  And  Theo  of  all  people  I 
Why  it  was  the  death  of  Theo  that  had  first  made  con- 
ventional religion  seem  so  wearisomely  inadequate. 

Algy  had  no  high  thoughts  to  sustain  him.  He 
did  not  in  the  least  move  to  the  sound  of  spiritual 
trumpets  and  the  light  of  mystical  vision.  That  was 
all  gone.  He  knew  nothing,  except  that  he  mrst  be  a 
Catholic ;  and  that  if  he  recoiled  it  would  be  to  the 
outrage  of  all  he  knew  as  certainly  good  and  true. 

But  he  could  say  nothing  of  this  to  anybody.  He 
wrote  one  despairing  btter  to  Dick  and  another  to 
Chris.  Dick  answered  by  four  pages  of  encouragement; 
Chris  did  not  answer  at  all :  and  of  the  two  he  pre- 
ferred the  latter.  Here  then  he  was  stuck,  alone  and 
hopeless ;  and  he  had  just  sent  in  his  ultimatum  to 
his  father. 


Harold  remained  a  minute  or  two  longer,  trying  to 
make  conversation,  seeking  in  a  vague  fashion  to  get 
inside  the  secret  of  this  strange  enchantment  that  had 
swept  off  his  brother :  but  it  -wan  useless.  Harold 
was  incapable  even  of  conceiving  Algy'a  state  oi  mind. 
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the  ooewd  «^trf  the  other.  «.  aum  night  wiUk 
Sr  ki^  V:^  ""^-fk^  wh.t.v„  to  do  with  «J 
thmg.,   .hootiag  ™ji   „i,^,   performing   «Z 

tt.  Str«,d  Jbg«ri„e"  „d  certain  TiluZT^ 
ft-tototon    m.king  love  to  SybU,  ««i  behaving 

m»d.  B}onh«lpre«edhimhowo«Uh.vea.idth.t 
"»Um  tJung.  we«  "wrong";  th.t  the»  w«  «»„ 
kind  of  reckoning  probable  itfter  death,  and  that  be 
•opp-iwd  Chri.ti«uty  wa.  true.    He  could  hare  no 

rZ  °^J^  "*'"  «!«  he  could  have  become 
a  natnrahaed  Portugneee.  •"""»•«> 

He  kxtked  up  once  or  twice  toward,  the  garden- 
.tep.    vaguely  expecting  to  «e  hi,  father  appear 
w»«rf«l.addeam,datoor.    But  nothing  happ^' 

What  father's  saying." 
"  Lord  I    How  should  I  know  ?  " 

hi^^^l?.^'^'??"^"""^-    H«  fol*  BO  virtuous 
himself  that  he  could  aflFord  to  keep  his  temper 

"  I  wonder  what'U  happen,"  he  said,  for  «ie*fourth 


All  about  them  lay  the  sweet  summer,  as  serene  as  if 
there  were  no  Faith  at  aU  to  come  down  likeasword 
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between  father  and  son.  The  pigeons  oooed  in  the  high 
trees  of  the  wood  half  a  mile  away ;  the  butterflies 
danced  and  swerved  above  the  flowers.  Something  of 
the  serenity  echoed  in  Harold's  small  soul ;  and  he  won- 
dered again  why  people  oouldn't  take  things  as  they 
found  them.  Algy,  on  the  other  hand,  was  reflecting 
bitterly  that  ii  it  had  been  a  question  of  his  losing  all 
religion  whatsoever  there  would  not  have  been  half 
this  fuss. 

The  bell  rang  ou'  from  the  turret  for  the  servants' 
dinner  as  they  turned  at  the  end  of  the  terrace,  and, 
as  if  at  a  signal,  at  the  head  of .  the  garden-steps 
appeared  Mr.  Banister  with  the  clergyman  behind 
him. 

The  two  brothers  stopped  dead. 

"  Look,"  said  Harold  softly,  "  he's  beckoning." 

The  two  men  disappeared  again  within  as  Algy 
dropped  his  brother's  arm  and  went  towards  the 
house. 


(n) 

It  was  a  family  council,  aided  by  the  spiritual  arm, 
in  whose  presence  Algy  found  himself  as  he  pushed 
open  the  half-open  door  of  the  Ubrary. 

Standing  at  the  fire-place,  with  one  arm  resting  on 
the  mantelpiece,  facing  the  door,  but  with  his  eyes 
downcast,  stood  his  father.    His  face  was  piteous  to 
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It  WM  the  f«e  <rf  »  ConventionaU,*  to  -..he  grip  ot 
.  P»Wem.  .        Hi,  Up,  were  tightened   at.,  a  L 

.W  7"^i.  ^  '^'  ""*»  "e  rai«d  th«m  fo.  » 
«^t  «  Ator  oame  in.  Bhot  out  .  dozen  emotion. 
«nd«r  hB  heavy  browa-tendeme,,.  indignation, 
appeal,  resolye.  AoroM  the  whole  pa^ed  now  and 
•gam  an  nnoontrollable  twitohmg,  and  ae  Alrar  hie 
own  heart  eiok  «d  exhausted,  went  m  aUenoeto  the 
"ataet  ready  for  him,  he  eaw  the  thick,  weathe> 
tanned  hand  of  hie  father  ehakmg  violently  aa  he 
filtered  a  emaU  bronze  stag  that  lay  beneath  them. 

On  the  left  sat  his  mother,  her  eyes  too  downcast 
«dher  h^  trembltog.  Phdnly  she  had  btely  col- 
kpeed,  so  far  as  ri«  was  capable  of  dotog  so.  Her 
fingers  wMe  mterlooked  in  her  rather  spacious  lap. 
He  saw  she  would  not  utter  a  word  while  sentence 
was  given. 

Behind  Mr.  Banister  stood  the  clergyman.    Ahrv 

Ihen  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  his  father. 

;•  Where  is  Harold  ?»  asked  Mr.  Banister  in  a  deep 
voice.  ^ 

*n^  ^  ^'^^'  ^""^  ^'  ™  *^^°^^  do^  again, 
and  the  bdl  was  rung.    Then  a  pause  followed,  Zdl^ 

andsickenmg,tiUamancamein. 
"  I  wish  to  see  Mr.  Harold  here  immediately  » 
^iain  the  ctosing  of  the  door  was  followed  by  the 
same  prc'^nant  pause.  ^ 

Al^  strove  to  marshal  his  ideas.    But  it  was  im- 
possible.   He  .elected  one  and  held  on  to  it,  with, 
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80  to  speak,  his  ears  back  and  his  eyes  shut,  and  his 
teeth  and  hands  gripping  it.  It  was  to  the  eflfeot  that 
he  must  not  swerve  in  the  slightest,  nor  give  the 
faintest  hint  that  delay  would  be  of  any  use.  He 
seemed  to  himself,  on  his  weaker  side,  an  unmitigated 
brute.  It  appeared  to  him.  now  and  again,  that 
Religion  of  aU  kinds  was  an  intolerable,  unnatural 
nightmare-a  horrible,  insidious,  corrupting  thing  that 
broke  up  families  and  sucked  blood.  Then  again  he 
set  his  teeth  in  his  resolve  and  waited. 

Harold  appeared  presently,  very  pale  and  bright- 
eyed,  breathing  quickly.  He  was  motioned  to  a  seat 
behind  Algy:  and  the  door  was  closed. 

Then  Mr.  Banister  left  off  fingering  the  stag,  turned 
round  fuU  face,  his  hands  looked  behind  his  back,  and 
began. 

He  deUvered  his  little  speech  as  from  a  public  plat- 
form. Assaulted  in  his  conventions  he  took  refuge 
in  them  desperately. 

"  We  are  gathered  here  for  a  veiy  painful  duty ; 
and  we  must  not  shrink  from  it.  My  eldest  son  told 
me  a  week  ago  that  he  intended  leaving  the  religion 
of  his  mother  and  myself,  and  of  the  rest  of  his  family 
for  three  hundred  years,  and  joining  himself  to  the 
Roman  CathoUos.  I  was  quite  stunned  by  that  news 
—stunned,  and,  I  need  not  say,  terribly  grieved.  But 
I  hoped  it  was  just  a  fancy,  and  that  a  Uttle  thought 
would  put  it  right.  But  it  seems  that  I  was  wrong. 
The  Vicar  here,  who  has  very  kindly  talked  to  my  son  ' 
several  times,  and  put  before  him  the  stnmgest  possible 
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fM-om  agamst  such  .  terrible  .tep,  telb  me  now  that 
Im  ««umente  have  been  <rf  no  ™e,  and  that  he  cannot 
««n  get  an  answer  to  them.  He  telb  me,  farther,  that 
my  «n  dechne,  to  argue  any  more,  and  amiounoe.  hi. 
ton  determmation  to  perrist  and  to  be  received  into 
the  Boman»t  body  immediately.  I  wiU  now  •*  my 
«)n  If  he  corroborates  this." 

Ator  drew  a  long  breath  and  liclted  his  lips. 
Yes,  father."  *^ 

"  Yon  are  qnite  determined  t " 
"  Yes,  father." 

anffiL'?!  '  ^"*-    ^^  <fr»PP«J  his  eyes  agam. 

„•    ^*  """"^  •  gl*™  of  tarnish  in  one  spot. 

.uJr  ^•"  ""*  "^-  »*°^'»'.  *»™i°g  "gain 
.bghtly.  and  beginning  «.ce  more  to  iinger  th'blLe 

Jt-      '?™  ^  *>  »»*  appose  that  any  aignments 
of  nunc  wdl  prevail.    1  wiU  say  no  more  onZ^t^ 
But  I  mnrt.  now  am.o«nce  the  determimition  to  whToh 
I  have  come  rfter  oonsnltetion  with  my  wife  and  the 
"oar.  ...  I  have  no  intention  of  making  my  son  a 
»»rtyr  for  hi.  ideas.    I  know  my  re^.  I  Ze 
better  th«  that.    But  I  have  to  L2r  tie  r«^^f 
my  f«mly.  and  the  terrible  eflects  that  my  «,n>s 
presence  here,  as  a  profe,«d  Romani.t,  might  have 
«ponthoseforwhomIam.«^n.ible.    iZott^: 

reli^„„  ^     "T '  "  '"""'  ■-*''*•    My  •  •  •  my 
«%»  »  very  dear  to  me.    My  wife  and  I  we.^ 

Z^  ""  V"  I^**  "»  •»*  '^  '«  three 
hundred  year,  have  lived  by  it ;  my  dear  son  Theo  "- 
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hia  voice  faltered,  and  for  one  horrible  instant  Algy 
feared  there  would  be  a  collapse.    But  the  old  man 
was  courageous  and  strong— «  my  dear  son  Theo  died 
in  it,  only  last  year.    I  cannot  therefore,  conscien- 
tiously, aUow  my  son,  when  once  he  has  become  a 
Romanist,  to  hve  here  any  longer.    When  I  am  dead, 
he  will  d    as  he  pleases."    (A  spasm  caught  Algy  by 
the  throat:  he  seized  his  lower  lip  in  his  teeth,  and  by 
the  acute  pain  saved  himself.)  .  .  .  « I  will  leave  that 
to  his  conscience.    In  the  meanwhile  I  must  ask  him 
to  hve  elsewher  ;  and  for  that  purpose  I  shaU  place 
at  his  disposal  a  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
per  annum.    Should  he  come  down  here,  or  attempt 
to  live  here,  after  he  has  taken  this  step,  I  shall  be 
oompeUed  to  withdraw  that  allowance.    I  wish  it  to 
be  understood  that  in  no  sense  do  I  cast  him  oflf :  we 
shall  meet  no  doubt  in  other  places  from  time  to  time. 
I  desire  to  keep  up  friendly  relations  with  him,  for 
I  beheve  that  he  is  more  sinned  against  than  sinning. 
Only,  I  cannot  permit  his  being  under  the  same  roof 
as  his  mother  and  brother.    He  will  understand,  I 
am  sure,  what  pain  it  gives  to  me.  .  .  ." 

Then  the  horrible  thing  happened :  Conventionality 
fled  and  the  old  man  collapsed,  dropping  his  head  upon 
his  arm  on  the  mantelpiece,  and  breaking  out  into 
loud,  overpowering  sobs. 

At  that  sight  and  sound  there  came  upon  Algy,  with 
a  force  that  all  this  last  week  had  been  unable  to  effect, 
the  temptation  to  throw  aU  off  and  come  back,  to 
spring  up  and  cry  that  aU  was  a  mistake  and  an  iUu^on, 
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Yet  Bomething.  he  reoognised  afterwards,  held  him 
m  a  grip  he  could  not  resist.  He  did  not  know  what 
happened,  but  he  found  himself  at  his  father's  side, 
clutching  the  rough  grey  sleeve,  crying  out  piteously. 
Behind  him  was  a  babble  of  voices,  his  mother's,  the 
Vicar's. 

Then  he  tore  himself  free,  and  ran  out,  miserably, 
bhndly,  not  knowing  where  he  ran. 


(in> 

Ten  minutes  later  he  threw  himself  down  in  the 
bracken,  at  the  same  place  where  nearly  a  year  before 
he  had  nursed  his  indignation  and  watched  Harold 
Mid  Sybfl  pass  together  to  the  garden-gate. 

About  him  again  lay  the  hot  summer,  here  in  green 
and  fragrant  gloom,  punctuated  by  a  million  tiny  flies, 
up  there  in  cloudless  blue.  Beneath  his  hands,  as  he 
lay  outstretched,  was  the  cool  moss  and  heather. 

It  was  the  familiar  sound  of  the  turret-beU,  ringing 
to  announce  luncheon,  that  brought  him  back  again 
to  connected  thought,  and  the  first  imagination  that 
formulated  itself  plainly  before  him  was  the  sense  that 
the  whole  affair  was  unreal  and  impossible.  It  was 
as  it  had  been  with  him  at  Theo's  death. 

Here,  about  him,  was  normal  life ;  the  life  of  nature, 
beautiful,  unconscious,  and  divine;  there,  it  cul- 
minated in  luncheon.  And  across  this  he  had  dragged 
ruthlessly  a  harrow  of  unreaUty,  a  series  of  linked 
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thoughta  and  propositiDns  that  might  very  weU  mean 
nothing  at  aU.  Tc  become  a  Catholic  meant  to  re- 
adjust everything,  to  destroy  many  things,  to  break  up 
orderly,  normal,  conventional  life,  to  reject  experience, 
to  give  intolerable  pain  to  those  to  whom  obviously, 
if  duty  meant  anything,  he  owed  love  and  tenderness! 
And  the  whole  foundation  of  this  extravagant  and 
brutal  action  lay  in  his  opinion  that  a  series  of  thoughts 
and  propositions  were  true.  .  .  . 

Briefly,  this  was  the  conflict ;   and  he  regarded  it 
for  a  long  while.    It  was,  as  appeared  afterwards,  the 
last  great  fight  in  his  expeAence,  at  least  for  the  pre- 
sent, between  what  seemed  and  what  was.    On  one 
side  lay  the  whole  of  normal  life,  on  the  other  that 
strange  thing  called  the  Supernatural.    He  perceived 
that  to  many  people  there  comes  no  such  conflict; 
the  two  things  live  together,  like  body  and  soul,  in 
comparative  harmony.    But  for  him  it  was  not  so. 
He  saw  perfectly  distinctly  that  for  him  it  was  a  choice. 
He  might,  with  the  approval  of  practicaUy  the  whole 
of  his  worid,  and  with  that,  also,  of  a  good  deal  of  his 
own  moral  judgment,  become  a  "  sensible  "  boy  again, 
go  back  to  the  house,  sit  down  at  luncheon,  go  with  his 
father  into  the  library  afterwards  and  say  that  he  had 
been  hasty.    Then,  as  he  knew  very  well,  the  next 
step  would  be  that  the  Vicar  would  be  sent  for  once 
more,  and  arguments  retraced.    He  knew,  perfectly 
well,  that  this  time  he  would  pay  more  attention  to 
the  arguments,  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  answer 
them,  and  that.  graduaUy,  he  would  be  convinced  by 
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month ;  «.d  at  the  «l<«e  of  it  he  would  go  to  hfa  fatter 

r,r: "" ««"  '^  "e  b^i  6ei^^  to  ta,:* t; 

«tep  for  the  preeent . . .  M,d,  .t  that  moment,  he  would 
ha„  ehojjen  fbaU,  for  the  reet  of  hi,  We.  ut 
f»t«e  whenever  he  felt  uncomfortable,  he  would  teU 
h™«»  to  be  «nrible.  that  he  had  been  through  the 

^f    *»   '^^  '»•     (Oh  I    Algy   knew   him«1 

But.  fortnn»Wy-(.t  le«t  from  my  point  of  view) 
-he  h«i  riwayB  been  honest  with  himself ;  and.  after 
•n  hour  or  „,  he  saw  absolutely  clearly  that  this  course 
rf«t.on  would  be  nothing  else  than  an  outrage  u^ 
h»  oonseience-upon  that  which  he  knew,  though  he 

,X     ''"^  "*'• ""  ™  "^  """^y  *» 

Th«,  then  lay  the  two  invitations-to  be  sensible. 

dl!^tir'°~'*°*''""-  O"""' »<»«%«»  that  I  have 
d««„bed_m  a  word.  Conventionalism.  On  the 
other  side  lay  a  strange  thing^-a  Something  that  had 
ns»  over  the  horizon,  at  first  a  cloud  no la^^er  au>n  a 
n»ns  hand,  yet  ohaqjed  with  fire.  It  was^appalj 
thmg  to  eonrider-this  Supernatural.  He  bewTto 
Bee  how  madness  Bes  that  way.  as  it  lies,  too,  in  every 
P««ion-m  hmnan  love  and  music  and  ideahsm- 
■n  f aot^  eveoihing  that  is  not  what  is  called  normal 
in  eve^hmg  as  soon  as  it  looms  larger  than  other 

those  to  whom  comes  no  such  overwhehning  storm. 
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yet  these  are  only  to  be  envied  as  every  lower  order 
of  nature  may  be  envied  by  that  which  is  above.    It 
was  a  question,  he  perceived,  as  to  whether  it  was 
better  to  be  normal  and  imperoeptive  and  conven- 
tional, or  to  be  abnormal  and  intuitive  and  passionate. 
The  fire  that  kindles  also  bums.    Thus  then  the 
Supernatural  had  come  to  him.    On  and  up  it  had 
come,  overoasting  his  sky,  storming  up  over  the  edge 
of  the  world.    There  had  been  in  it  lightnings  and 
voices  and  thunderings— the  flash  at  Theo's  death; 
the    steady    message— the    appalling    logic— of    the 
Catholic  creed ;   the  cold  and  piercing  silence  of  the 
Carthusians;    the  sharp  voice  of  Christopher  Dell; 
the  rapid  talk  of  Dick  Yolland— all  was  as  one  here, 
and  all  was  significant.    He  knew,  with  a  certitude 
that  I  despair  of  making  plain  to  those  who  have  not 
experienced  it,  that  this  was  all  one,  that  it  mingled 
into  one  clear  and  articulate  Voice,  pealing  from 
heaven,  ringing  in  his  soul.  .  .  . 


Now  when  he  really  perceived  this,  his  choice  was 
taken.  He  was  an  honest  boy ;  and,  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, there  followed  peace.  He  lay  there  content, 
lying  in  the  green  shadow,  passive,  without  pain  or 
desire,  knowing  himself  one,  not  only  with  that  Vision 
that  passes  understanding,  but  with  all  that  is  made, 
with  nature  as  with  grace,  with  the  flies  that  danced 
as  well  as  with  their  Maker.  .  .  . 

And  then,  suddenly,  without  warning  and  without 
mercy,  the  piercing  Voice  cried  again,  a  fresh  and 
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to*^t  faviUtian  «„»  h.  h«J  ^oed  one.  Wo« , 

th.t  God  W  no  „e„y.  that  „„h  .  ^^^  ^"^ 
Mk.  oompljdni^  fnrioudy  th.t  h.  who  wi«  ,e«ly 
to  pre  «,  mnoh  o»ght  not  to  be  «Uted  to  gire  J 
den»nd»g.Utaeb«.thtog^.    He  conSct  „« 

8t.tn«.  ...  He  stood  up ;   he  olenohed  hi,  hwds  • 
lu.  eye.  were  bright  with  p»in  .nd  £e„  j   he  ^ki 

q«ok.tq,„,  two,  thi.  way  «.d  that.    Tl^en  J^  h^ 
flung  hinuelf  on  hia  baok         Ahl   „i.       ^ 
God  let  him  .loner      '^*-    ••**'  "''y  could  not 


J  ri^  I   K^.*'**""""  '^"^  he  agin  «t  up  ; 
«d  I  Uuak  I  should  not  have  liked  to  «e  him  thw, 
for  the  oonfliot  w«  not  fought.    He  had  avoiden' 

d^toung  hu,  own  outlook  with  the  »,oke  ofSHo^' 
Then  he  stood  up.  stretching  himself  slowly   and 


It  was  drawing  on  towards  tea-time ;    the 
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would  be  out  on  the  lawn  by  now.    He  must  go  and 
join  them. 

As  regarded  the  first  step  his  mind  was  now  estab- 
hflhed ;  and,  in  a  sense,  this  decision  was  easier  to 
maintain,  sinoe  he  was  distraoted  by  the  second  ques- 
tion. He  would  say  little  or  nothmg  to-night,  he 
would  take  his  place  as  usual ;  he  would  answer  any 
questions  that  were  put  to  him ;  and  to-night,  in 
the  smoking-room,  he  would  tell  his  father,  simply 
and  straightforward^,  that  he  must  go  on  the  next 
morning. 

It  was  strange  as  he  passed  up  the  giuden  to  see  the 
table  there,  the  glimmer  of  linen  and  silver  in  the  cool 
shade,  the  three  or  four  figures  gathered  there.    Again 
that  sense  of  unreality  came  upon  hiu— the  sensation 
as  if  he  were  steppmg  out  of  some  land  of  dreams  back 
towards  solid  and  experienced  life.    No  doubt  he  was 
a  little  pale  and  strained-looking,  yet  he  was  out- 
wardly quiet  enough,  hatless,  with  his  hands  in  his 
jacket  pockets,  and  his  brown  shoes  stepping  among 
the  flower-beds.    Maiy  was  there,  he  saw,  and  he 
noticed  her  say  a  word  quickly  to  his  mother.    Harold 
was  on  a  low  chair  to  one  side,  busying  himsdf  with 
the  mu£Bn-di8h.  As  Algy  came  the  sensation  deepened ; 
it  was  like  some  old  home-coming  from  school,  when 
tl^  home  was  a  palace  of  delight  and  school  lay  behind 
hui  like  a  sordid  dream.    He  knew,  too,  that  his 
mother  would  presently  express  anxiety  as  regards 
his  loss  of  luncheon.    Yet  in  his  deepest  consciousness 
he  never  wavered;    he  knew  that  henceforward  he 
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PART  III 


CHAPTER  I 


QN  a»  ye^  I«t  day  rf  J„ty  Udy  Bmted  wt 
m  h«  dra^-room  writing.  She  1,«1  j„rt 
o<^  up  from  iuB«b«m.  where  die  had  talked  taotWIy 
toto  h«,b«d  abont  thei.  ,a„„.ey  next  day.  «rf  hai 
«tod  tain  inteihgent  qnertion.  about  his  new  motor. 

a.  tte  way  uprtair.  dH,  had  tighed  and  Mniled  swee% 
•t  the  ttonght  of  the  dear,  rimple  fellow,  and  tl» 
ffflplo.  dear  fellow,  that  inatant  in  hi.  stody  with 
l»nd.  trembling  with  am.<,y««».  ^  Ughti^'  C 
"^  m  tte  hope  of  «»thing  hi.  tel^Bntt 
had  managed  to  control  himwlf  wondertolly 

I*fy  Wed  had  ««,ther  afei,  on  hand.  M«i  onee 
mo«  d«,  hjd  wmmoned  Monagnor  YoDaod,  who  h«l 
h«n  «  brdhant  with  Algy  Banister,  to  dej  with  it. 
She  h«l  wntten  a  delicate  note  of  oongratnUtion  to 

"^iT'.  !.r^  •«».<»  -eeing  the  new.  in  the 
Trtbt.  «>dhadcoapIedwittitane.m„treq».t 
ta  ^Tk  ^'^^^  Wedn«d.y.  her  to  day 
mto™,  at  hjf-p^  two  o'clock.  He  wa.  „ther  late 
^y.  8h»  l»d  not  mentioned  that  at  three  the 
S^Slr"'^"-    ^*»»«»'~P~tofher 
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She  hastay  doaed  the  wivdope  and  directed  it  as 
AeheaM  the  beU  ring,    llien  ahe  «.t  down  in  a  W 
^.  •rr«^;ed  her  draperies,  and  took  up  a  Uttie 

Became inas usual. looking Kkeabigpnppy;  and 
after  »  murmur  or  two  she  began.        ^*^  ^*^^'  "° 

"Dear  Mwurignor,  I  must  congmtuUte  you  upon 
Mr^.  You  managed  it  so  brilliantly.  But  th^ 
you  W,  you  prieste  do  know  human  nature  so 

muchbettorti^an—  AndisthedearboyveXpy 
mdeedr    I  have  Just  written  to  ask  hLT  eZ 

^week-end  in  November.     Is  he  v«y  happy 
^^Oh  I  he's  an  right,"  murmured  Dick  with  a  roving 

"Reafly,  you  know,  it's  terrible  to  think  of  what 

H«  ha.  be«  tamrf  oat  <rf  ho»»  «»i  home  pZ^ 

"I-^B«rtrf,  do  letme  Wl  y«.  the  hot,.    « 
««».  to  m.  to.  B«ist«  h«  beha«d  »th6r  wdl. 
'■  B^t         .^  '"*•  '  *°"*  •Uowanoe." 

"fad«d,ith«.  If.,«itetn»hewon-th.T,him 
J«««n...tle«tf«th.pr«ent:  it  »em.  h.'.  rfrrtl  oC 
»»•  younger  toother  or  other.    But  he',  jot  Algy 
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M  excellent  pUoe  in  the  City.  wd.  M I  „y.  ha.  given 
him  »  good  •llowanoe."  J^.««giv«n 

••But  sorely,  taming  him  out  of  the  hon8«>— I »» 
I  think  we  mustn't  judge  him  hardly.    You  know 
Mr  BanMter  is  really  rattier  a  religious  man  according 
tohishghts.    It's  been  »  frightful  shock."        ^ 

teliwi  ?"'''"'    *""*  '"^^  ^'  ^^  "'"'*  '"^^  ^* 

••Certainly  he  doesn't  like  it.    But  I  assure  you 

he  doesn  t  consider  himself  persecuted.    Nor  do  I" 

••The  dear  boy  I  "murmured  Lady  Bra^ted.    "And 
what  a  support  you  must  be  to  him  I  " 

Dfek  blinked  solemnly.    He  did  not  know  what 
else  to  do. 

••He's  coming  to  Amplefield  with  me  next  week " 
he  said  feebly.  .  ' 

••  Wdl.  it's  all  rery  wonderful  and  beautiful,"  cooed 
I-dyBrasted.  "And  to  think  that  he's  eldest  son. 
•nd  afl  that.  .  .  .  But  there's  •  .>te  matter  I 
wanted  to  consult  you  about  too;  you  managed 
MwteT"'^  ^^-    Have  you  ever   heard   of  Mss 

••  Eh  ?  "  said  Dick,  rather  startled. 

••I  see  you  have.  Well,  you  know,  she's  a  dear 
faendofmine.  I  have  known  her.  oh  I-years  and 
years.  And  she's  ahnost  become  a  kind  of  com- 
panion  to  Mrs.  Banister.  So  it  seems  as  if  there  was 
»  Providence  in  it  aU.  WeU,  Monsignor,  I'm  afraid 
she  s  vwy  unhappy." 

I>iok  eyed  her. 
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"V«7  unhappy/*  .he  oontinued  nnooftlily.    "I 
think  her  mind's  working.    This  step  of  Mr;  Algf*» 
c»a«ed  her  to  think.    Oh  I  Tve  often  tutted  to  hi^ 
owrfnlly.  of  ooorae.'* 
"Wea?»» 

"And  there  are  other  complications  too.    YonVe 
heard  of  Theo  ?  " 
"I  have." 

"  WeU,  I  needn't  say  any  more.  But  I  think  Mr. 
Algy  is  mixed  up  in  it  now  too." 

"  But  what  can  I  do  ?"  murmured  Dick  in  bewilder, 
ment. 

"I  thought  you  might  Just  tatt  to  her  a  little. 
About  the  Church I'm  sure  you  understwid." 

"  Lady  Brasted.  how  can  I,  possibly  r  I'ye  never 
ieenher.    How  could  I  be  supposed  to  know  t " 

"  %  dear  Monsignor,  you  need  know  nothing. 
NotWngatafl.  You  see.  it  would  aU  be  so  veiy  suitable 
and  beautiful  in  all  ways.  And  I  am  sure  she  is  sincere. 
Just  a  few  words.  .  .  .»* 

•  1  oan't.  possibly,"  bunt  out  Dick. 

'Surely.  Monsignor.  a  Uttle  tactful  conversation 
about  the  Caiuroh.  That  is  absolutely  aU.  Who 
knows  what  it  might  lead  to  7  " 

Dick  pursed  his  lips.  He  hated  all  this  unspeakably 
It  was  not  that  he  was  not  Malous ;  it  was  the  extra- 
ordmary  disingenuousness  of  his  hostess  that  troubled 
^;  and  he  hated  to  be  managed.  While  Lady 
Bmsted  flowed  on.  in  small,  slippery  sentences  that 

told  hmi  far  more  than  did  the  words  which  composed 
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them,  he  WM  looking  desperately  for  an  escape.    He 
•aw  quite  weU  what  was  wanted.    It  was  that  Maty 
Maple  should  be  allured  into  the  CJhuroh,  and  that 
Algy  should  be  compelled  to  many  her.    He  was  to 
do  the  first,  and  La<ty  Brasted  the  second.    This  was 
had  enough ;  but  what  complicated  it  far  more^  was 
that  he  knew  the  state  of  Algy's  feelings.    And  he 
knew,  further,  that  in  the  boy's  present  mood  he  might 
be  led  only  too  easily  in  the  direction  Lady  Brasted 
wanted.    It  would  be  a  kind  of  escape  from  the  con- 
flioti     During  these  few  minutes   he  hated   Lady 
Brasted  with  indescribable  passion ;  he  wanted  to  run 
•muck;   to  get  up,  to  tell  her  what    -  thought,  to 
■mash  her  Italian  pictures  and  her  DeL    ^^hhim  into 
wnafl  fragmento  and  stamp  out  of  the  house.    But 
that  would  scarcely  be  priestly.    A  bell  rang,  and  he 
did  not  notice  it.    He  was  listenmg  only  to  Lady 
Brasted's  account  of  a  letter  Mrs.  Banister  had  written 

te  her  on  the  subject  of  Algy's  conversion.    Then  the 
do<»  was  opened. 

'*  Miss  Maple,  my  lady." 

Dick  had  never  seen  her  before;  and  he  was  almost 
too  angry  to  see  her  now.  But,  on  reflection  after- 
wards,  he  remembered  that  he  had  been  astonished 
at  her  youthfuhiees.    There  came  forward  into  the 

room  a  very  beautifully  dressed  young  lady,  in  a  white 
vea  and  big  hat.    She  looked  perfectly  charming. 

She  had  very  bright  eyes  and  coils  of  brown-gold  hair ; 
■he  carried  herself  witii  extreme  grace  and  dignity. 
Thim   she  was  wrapped   in  Lady  Brasted's   arms, 
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wMe  Kok  was  oomddariag  how  he  oould  l«t  geft 

»p  uTh!^  '"~^"" '"'  p"*"™*  «d  h.  took 

"  I^  rfmid  I  ought  to  be  going.  I*<y  BamM." 

Why.  you  «,d  you  ooiiMgiy.m.tt  hoop,  Monrig. 
«or.",nedth.tUdywithl^.iu„oc.„t^:    '^ 

you«h«dlybe«h«,tei,minut«.    PbModtdown 
•««>•     I  particuMy  wut«l  you  to  meet  Mi» 

Dfok«rtdowni«iUn.    What  ebe  could  he  do  r 

If.  Z  Zff  r"^"^*^  "o^.  «^  dear. 
It .  our  lart  day  in  toTO,  you  know  i  fleoig,  ^  i 
have  for  &oJtand  to-mom^.  And  I'n,  «  gUd 
M<»«gnor  YolUnd  could  juet  nanag,  m,  after- 
-«|;too.    He'.  v«y  buv,  I  b,rrS  „„  ^ 

Then  began  that  flaw  Of  small  ecclesiastical  con- 
versation  that  Dick  knew  by  heart,  and  which  ye* 
wasmthereflfective.  Lady  Brasted  did  manage  same- 
how  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  Catholic  Church  that 

She  talked  hke  a  child  wrapt  in  the  serenily  of  . 
supernatural  home ;  prieste  wer«,  without  exception, 
m  her  conversation,  mysterious,  holy,  paternal  per- 
||ons,  imfotiiomably  learned,  unutterably  tender,  and 
atteactively  ascetic.    Wok,  too,  was  forced  to  assent 

now  «Ad  again  to  mideniable  truths  which  she  uttered  • 
and  he  did  so  in  the  tone  of  a  sulky  boy.    HewastiJ 

more  sulky  a.  he  saw  that  Mis.  Majde  was  i^parentiy 
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toterestedmhim;  he  oaoght  her  bright  eyee  onoe  or 

twice  dweUing  on  hi.  patch  of  purple  «lk.  on  his  rather 
l«ge  waistcoat  and  booto.  More  than  that,  there 
was  unmistakable  hnmonr  in  her  fwe  which  tended 
to  melt  him.    He  thought  she  nnderstood  the  situa- 

^^blyhis  anger  grew  less,  for  he  was  a  humane 

•nd  impressionable  man.    One  thing  alone  kept  up 

hjsstrfhess,  and  that  was  the  thought  of  Algy.  KmUly 
the  talk  turned  upon  him. 

"  Have  you  seen  anything  more  of  Mr.  Algy,  Mary  ?  » 
^ed  Lady  Brasted.  "  You  know  it  was  Monsignor 
XoUand  who  received  him  into  the  Church." 

Mary  turned  to  him  rather  quickly. 

"  Lideed,  I  did  not  know  that." 
^^k   assented.     (He   was   begimiing   to   behave 

"I  tiiought  it  so  brave  of  dear  Mr.  Algy  to  face  his 
f»ther  hke  that.    You  know  he  told  him  straight  out 
face  to  face."  ^^        * 

"  I  was  there,"  said  Mary  quietly. 
"Why,  of  course  you  were,  my  dear.    I  had  for- 
gotten that.    Tell  us  about  it." 
Mary  dropped  her  eyes. 

"He  came  into  the  drawing-room.    Yes.  he  was  very 
brave,  though— though  he  looked  such  a  boy. 
HesaiditstaughtouttousaU.    I  wanted  to  go  away* 
but  they  wouldn't  let  me." 

"  And  how  did  they  take  it  7  '•* 

Mary  started. 
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"  Oh  I  I  «««^  ...rtiori.   T«,  d  o«m.  1  dM. 

n«,  w»  «mearing  fa  W  ton..  «t»ordtoMfl, 

I  ^„  »ae  «p  my  p.rti«  long  Wo«h.nd,  y™ 
toow.  I  «;<»«»»  whether  y«.^dd  com.  to  J^t 
l«.^»^_And  yo«  ,00.  M«.dgno,.  if  yo.  ca  g,* 

"  1  duU  bo  delisted,"  aaid  M«iy. 

D.«k  «id  he  w«n't  s«.o.    Might  he  !,.„  it  ,„ta 

U^Aadme.xtfa.eh.w.thfaktogh^^. 

Th.oI«lyB»rt«lb.g«,fae«Mrt.    Sheb^nto 
talk  abont  the  CSioroh  asafa  •  «,„  .i..         T^ 

h™^  D.ok  eoold  pre**  no  more  th«, .  oow,  «,d 
bJ^  f    ?•  '""'^  what  on  earth  die  w^  at. 

breatted  Father  auimfaton-.  name;  aod  Ma^ 
««n«»  to  listen  contentedly  too,  to  Kck'.  artonZ 
^X^^^  '^*'™^  '-'»  tut  d.  mnat  ifad 
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u  !Lf  ^  ''^^  '"*'  •  "**»*^'"  "^^  JM<*  hurriedly, 
hwdly  knowing  what  he  said. 

^   "Whem  you  oomeb^A  then."  smiled  Lady  Brasted 
inexorably.    "  ShaU  you  be  at  Amplefleld  t  " 
"  Yee."  MUd  Diok ;  "  my  hoUday  begins  on  Monday  " 

.J^^  ^^.""^  ^  ^*  ^*"y'  ''^  ^  '•"wells 
and  fled  to  think  it  out. 

In  the  street  he  formuUted  one  sentence. 

"  The  wont  of  that  woman."  he  said  to  himself  "  is 
that  she's  generaUy  perfectly  right." 

Lady  Brasted  turned  to  her  friend. 
^"Acharming  man.  isn't  he?    I  was  sure  you  would 

"I  like  him  very  much."  said  Mary  seriously,  staring 
at  the  fire-place.  ^ 

"  I  wanted  you  to  see  one  of  our  old  CathoHc  prieete. 
as  father  was  a  convert;,  you  know;  but  somehow 
Monsignor  has  quite  got  the  air.  And  he  isn't  at  aU 
a  clever  man,  as  you  can  see-Just  a  blunt,  straight- 
forward man.  but  so  holy.  He  is  doing  a  wond«f  ul 
work  among  the  foreigners  in  Soho." 

Mary  nodded.  She  seemed  to  be  thinkimr  verv 
deeply.  ®        ^ 

"  Now  do  go  and  hear  him  preach,  my  dear.  You 
know  weve  often  talked  about  those  things.  And 
hes  got  a  beautiful  place,  down  near  us  at  home. 

He  8  put  his  cousin  in  chaige,  but  it  belongs  to  him. . 
Mary,  my  dear,  is  anything  the  matter  ? " 

Maiy  turned  to  her  suddenly ;  and  aU  the  humour 
had  left  her  face. 
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*No,  no;  it*t  nothiqg.**  "wwiwi. 

MMy  looked  •*  her  in  ■Ueooe. 

"Ohl  Annie.»d««ud."i;«derifyoudo.» 
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(I) 
pWM  ft  MTiont  budneit.  ud  IMok  hutried  along 
wiUi  very  Kttla   p«Utteal   dignity  and  wiT. 
««^  deri  of  pwturbation.    It  Memed  to  him  Oiat 

•omething  mnst  be  done,  and  lie  had  not « idea  what. 

«»t.theiewaiAlg5r.  That  young  man  was  unhappy 

•nd  there  wa.  a  plot  against  him.    He  was  eertS 

»«hM»py.    Thete  wa.  none  of  that  extraordinary 

b^c^  about  him  that  there  ought  to  haveW 
^i^'T  ^  •<>«««  times,  and  «.w  phdnly 
that  he  had  not  really  got  his  confidence 
lJ~?2lJ?^  was  Miss  Maple,  and.  in  spite  of 
U^Br^s  atmosphere,  he  had  become  inte\ested 
^  li??  ™  Bomething  ratiier  pathetic  about 
iwr.  and  he  did  not  know  what  it  was.    Shehadnot 

J^  much,  nor  had  Lady  Br«ted.  in  so  many  words; 
but  U4y  Brasted  had  supplied  a  suggestive  preludi 

^  herself  had  had  a  curious  air  about  her.  She 
^dno^  -iJked  as  people  usuaUy  did  under  Lady 
ararteds  attentions.  She  had  ^yed  Dick  as  if  she 
wwe  appraising  him ;  8he  had  had  an  odd  tcme  in  her 
▼«<»  onoe  or  twice. 
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!»««  to  IH.  U.  ,^.    (It  h  .  Ud  habShTL^ 

i^toT*s.^  tut «.  tutX  ;s^:^* 

d»wn  to  AmpWWd  to  th.  f<Jfc„tog  ,^.    8;;^^ 
»ok.  «»«rfoMn«.  thu  h.  Jurf  not «  M«  rt»i  h. 

^^  "nt  t«  t«tag»»,.    On.  o(  th«r^ 

"0«"T«»<IVta.t«dofW«In«d.,.    Mart  to.. 
PortMit.    Hop*  Ouit  tbm.    Tollttd." 
Hun  b*  mot  on  hit  my. 

I.  too.  WM  •  litth  nooomlortri*,  rtont  Ab» :  bat 

*h«.^  tt  w»  not  to  tb«  l«t  to  my  ,,«Bt.  IHi««i 
to  «.d«.und  .  Uttfe  brttor  tb«.  Dtok  wfc,3^ 

»-»*«.    Bat<«th.otherb»d,Ikn«nothtog.bo«t 

wi~.  I  goewd  tbat  it  ooocmed  that  yooag  m« 
«d.  ^  mrttog  »  .m„,g.n«„t  „  two,Zed  « 
aooqibuuw. 

It  WM  not  th»t  I  w«  »t  .D  afaJd  a.  to  Algy-.  oon- 
'^L*"^  *■•**•  About  th.t  I  w«T^, 
««rfW.  Bat  h.  brf  not  gi™,  n»  bi.  coSZ; 
•»y  mow  th«  he  h.d  to  Dlok,  ««1 1  kne,  ja,t  ti^ 
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Bm  it  WM  DO  nod  u,h.w-_T_   .    ^  '^^  •  • 
thing •w.y^^^^''^'*'  "dlpotth. 

~*'  w  which  I  gftthend  the  tenor  to  be  thai.  tZT 
tooomedownbytheflve^tl.     a!^^     ^ 

"ith  me.    Hum  i.n-..      .    **•««>»•  -ia»  train 
*>->ra*.L^^^-^'*^  into  iUm  «rf  Diok 


« 


room  I  ••  cried  Diek.    "Do 


jj^;;^^  ««."  I  «id,  "I  i^.,  ^ue^a^ 
^Why.  ItaU^.     DidnH  y„„  get  „y  ^^ 

L^^.r'  •»*««<»  it  but  th.  wort.,  ^^ 
*  Oh,  well— oome  on.'* 

Ttu^re  waa   a  waggonette   waiting  for  na  Th« 

"88»»go  was  piled  in  beddA  fi.-  JTl      \  ^* 
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minutes  had  our  heads  together  like  pictures  of  Guy 
Fawkes  and  his  companions. 

We  learned  the  following  facts.  First,  that  Algy 
was  to  arrive  in  time  for  lunch  next  day,  and  was  to 
stay  at  least  a  week.  Second,  that  Dick  had  suen  him 
on  the  Sunday,  and  had  extricated  from  him  the  re- 
mark that  he  was  to  go  down  to  Eaher  in  November, 
and  that  he  knew  Miss  Maple  was  to  be  there.  Third, 
we  received  a  full  account  of  the  interview  with  Lady 
Brasted,  and  all  her  observations,  expressed  and  un- 
expteBaed.  Chris  said  very  little.  I  did  all  the  neces- 
saiy  questioning.  He  nodded  his  head  three  or  four 
times,  and  finally  sat  back  as  if  rather  bored. 

*'WeU?"  cried  Dick. 

Chris  said  nothing ;  and  I  looked  at  him. 

*'  Look  here,  you  know,"  said  Dick,  "  this  is  really 
rather  serious.  You  must  tell  me  what  to  say.  I 
can't  do  tiieee  things,  you  know.  If  he  marries  Miss 
Maple— 4md,  you  know,  I  quite  think  he  might  in  his 
present  mood— well— don't  you  think  so  T  " 

He  looked  at  me ;  and  I  nodded.  And  I  did  not  in 
the  least  want  him  to  marry  Bfiss  Biaple. 

"  She's  eight  years  older  than  he  is,  at  least.  Be- 
sides, I  ...  I  d(m't  think  I  trust  her.  I'm  beastly 
sorry  for  her.  Thwe's  something  the  matter,  I  don't 
know  what*    Chris,  say  something." 

^  Dick,"  said  Chris,  ^*  you  must  give  me  time  to 
think.    I  d<m't  see  my  way  out  yet." 

He  said  this  very  seriously,  and  Dick  fell  back  a 
little. 
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^^  *-WeU  80  long  as  you  teU  me  .  .  ."  he  grumbled. 

Look,  there's  Mta.  Stirling." 

We  took  off  our  hats  to  the  Vicar's  wife,  and  pre- 
■ently  turned  into  the  lodge  gates  in  silence. 

Amplefield  is  a  large,  comfortable,  unbeautiful 
Georgian  house.  It  was  Dick's  by  inheritance,  but 
a  pnest  camiot  do  much  with  a  country  estate,  so  he 
had  mstaUed  a  pennUess  cousin  and  a.  wife  here  to 
their  great  satisfaction,  and  only  came  down  ooca- 
sionaUy  himself .  At  present  the  cousin  and  his  wife 
were  away..  No  doubt  in  time  they  or  tiieir  chUdren 
would  inherit  it. 

Wehadteaonthelawn;  and  once  more  we  talked 
about  Algy.    We  dined  on  the  terrace,  looking  out 
upon  the  darkening  meadows,  between  hirge  stone 
vases  that  dripped  with  nasturtiums,  witii  an  electric 
lamp  on  the  table,  against  which  moths  blundered  in 
vam.  Mid  still  we  talked  of  Algy.    Chris  did  not  say  a 
grwt  deal;   but  he  seemed  to  listen  with  attention 
and  put  shrewd  questions  now  and  again.    When 
wffee  had  gone,  and  smoking  had  begun,  for  the  first 
tome  he  opened  his  moutii  in  oracles. 

"Now.  look  here."  he  said.  "You've  asked  us 
down  here  to  consult  about  Algy  Banister.  We  aU 
know  him  pretty  weU.  in  different  ways;  andwe'reaU 
interested  in  him.  Now  Dick  has  said  his  say,  and 
you  -he  nodded  to  m^«you  haven't  said  half  of 
what  you  think.  WiU  you  finish  first,  or  shall  I  ?  " 
'  You,"  I  said ;  and  sat  back  to  listen. 
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ChiiB  oroBsed  one  knee  over  the  other,  pat  his  hands 
behind  his  head  and  began. 

**  Fint  of  all,  I  think  we've  gosdpped  too  muoh— 
myself  included.  We  mustn't  get  fussy  and  managing. 
We  aren't  running  this  affair— it's  Algy.  At  the  same 
time,  I  don't  know  what's  the  good  of  us  if  we  don't 
do  what  we  can.    You  can't  let  a  man  drift. 

"  But  there's  this  to  be  considered.  Are  we  first 
perfectly  sure  that  a  marriage  with  Miss  Maple  isn't 
the  best  possible  thing  for  him,  and  her  too  ?  (Of 
course  I  don't  know  her.)  Well,  I'm  not.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  are  all  perfectly  sure,  I  take  it, 
that  he  ought  not  to  marry  heat  simply  in  order  to 
escape  from  his  Vocation ;  still  less  ought  he  to  be 
jockeyed  into  it.  But  that,  if  I  understand  rightly, 
is  precisely  what  I>iok  thinks  Lady  Brasted  is  going  to 
tiy  to  do.  Now  we  all  know  that  Algy  once  thou^t 
himself  in  love  with  ICiss  Maple.  Now  that's  a  dan- 
gerous state  to  be  in.  I  know  it  from  experience." 
(He  paused  for  an  instant.)  "It  was  hero,  in  fact, 
that  I  made  such  an  ass  of  myself.  Remember. 
Dick?" 

Dick  nodded  gravelyi  his  chin  on  his  hand,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  table. 

"Well,  then,"  continued  Chris  sbwly,  "all  this 
being  so,  it  seems  to  me  probable  that  unless  we  do 
something  Algy  may  be  made  to  many  Miss  Maple, 
always  supposing  that  she  will  have  him.  .  .  ." 

"  Oh  t  shell  have  him,"  I  said. 

".  .  .  Always  supposing  that  she  will  have  him," 
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oontuwed  Chris  imperturbably     "  Yo„  n^  u 

so  home  •    th»L*  «.  u  ^  ^  *®'  ^  ««  * 

*    «ome ,   tbat  makes  a  man  feel  Innoi^     u 

was,  or  thought  he  was  iTi!       ^^'    ^*  °°°* 

J^teZ^'^hflTit^L^;:^'  tolerably^ear 
and  Dint'-  I  !  ^"^  **®  "*  excellent  thinir ; 

«d  Dick  s  statement  that  Algy  is  goimr  to  ^.r 

knowmg  that  Miss  Maple's  to  beTen,    w      t 
itupsofarf"  i^ "«> De there.  Harelsummed 

"Perfectly,"  said  Dick. 

"  Well,"  went  on  Chris  tranquillv   "  T»m  ««*      • 
to  Uf t  A  fin»^.  A         ,     .    "*"**'""y»     1  m  not  somff 
ro  mt  a  finger  to  push  this  boy  toward-  «,!.-*         n 

» to  counteract,  «>  f„  „  I  ^  j^^^  *»  *> 

«««.wtuttutw.i^iS;"H.t^ 

He  paused  again.' 

"  wfll'  "  f!*.  ?^  ""^  ^  simaltMeoMly. 

"  What  are  we  to  do?  "  f  "" 

-  '•  I  Wen't  the  djghtert  ide.  yet,"  .M  CJui.. 
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(n) 

At  a  quarter  to  one  on  the  following  day  we  three 
were  sitting  onoe  more  on  the  terraoe,  waiting  for  the 
sound  of  the  wheels.  Dick  looked  nervous ;  J  felt  it. 
CShris  alone  was  serene. 

He  bad  refused  to  tal^  any  more  about  Algy  the 
night  before.  He  had  repeated  that  he  had  not  the 
faintest  idea  how  to  proceed;  that  it  was  enough 
that  we  were  agreed  upon  what  was  to  be  done ;  that 
all  else  must  wait  until  there  were  further  data.  For 
the  collection  of  these  data  we  had  both  arranged  to 
remain  at  Amplefield  for  one  more  night. 

"  Howl]  you  find  out  ?  "  asked  Dick  for  the  fourth 
time  that  morning. 

"  I  have  no  idea,"  said  Chris. 

Then  there  was  the  hiss  of  wheels  beyond  the  house ; 
Dick  got  up  and  hurried  indoors ;  and  two  minutes 
later  they  came  out  together. 

I  had  not  seen  Algy  since  his  reception  into  the 
CSiuroh ;  and  I  looked  at  him  carefully.  Thrae  was 
no  kind  of  doubt  that  the  boy  was  undeigoing  a  strain 
of  some  sort.  He  was  a  little  pale  under  the  eyes ; 
a  line  came  and  wvtit  over  them  too  easily ;  and  his 
lips  were  apt  to  c<nnpre8s  themselves  suddenly.  His 
manner  was  subdued  and  undefinably  grown-up. 

He  nodded  pleasantly  to  us,  with  rather  a  detached 
air,  and  sat  down  in  a  long  chair.  It  was  plain  enough 
that  even  if  we  wished  to  manage  him,  we  should  find 
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^me  difficulty.    He  crossed  one  leg  over  the  other, 
tilted  his  hat  for-  ard,  and  was  sil'mt. 

the  abeimi  side  of  it  all  struck  me  forcibly  as  we 
sat  there  waiting  for  the  gong.    Here  were  we,  three 
grown  men.  all  intensely  interested  in  the  career  of  a 
r»^er  uninteresting  boy.  aU  gravely  concerned  asto  his 
future.    For.  in  aU  outward  matters,  even  in  mattew 
of  her  rt  and  head,  Algy  was  uninteresting.    He  was 
not  particularly  clever ;  he  was  not  attractively  im- 
pulsive;   his  mamiers  were  not  especiaUy  anything. 
He  had  done  nothing  great;  he  never  would ;  nothing 
particularly  important  turned  upon  him.    Yet  thwe 
was  something  in  him  that  mattered.    I  cannot  ex- 
^  It  better  than  that.    I  knew  that  I  for  one.  and 
I^ok  and  Cairis  for  two  others,  cared  tremendously 
what  became  of  him.    He  had  the  sort  of  significance 
«»»*.  let  U8  say.  a  deUcato  child  possesses  that,  un- 
known  to  himself,  is  heir  to  a  dukedom.    Eve^rthimr 
matters-his  health,   his  moods,  his  instincte.^ 
faults,  his  virtues-far  more  than  they  seem  to  matter 
m  the  son  of  a  coachman.    To  us  three  Algy  had  that 
•ort  of  interest ;   we  felt  that  huge  things  depended 
on  him.    It  was  disconcerting,  too,  to  notice  his  rather 
peevishair.    And  there  we  sat  in  the  hot  August  day, 
shaded  by  the  great  ugly  house,  staring  out  at  the 
flowers  and  the  rolling  park  and  the  plantations,  pre- 
tending  to  be  sleepy  or  lazy,  and  aU  thinking  hard  of 
one  thing. 

Algy  seemed  a  little  astonished  to  see  us  aU.    He 


had  not  expected  us  both,  he  said;  and  Dick 
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ticm  that  lie  hkl  wMned  him  ol  it,  did  not  wmoT*  that 
air  of  alight  siupioion. 

Then  we  talked  of  this  and  that  and  the  other-of 
the  train  service  between  Marieedon  and  London;  of 
the  extreme  warmth  of  the  day;  of  the  comparative 
advantages  in  such  weather  of  grey  flannel  and  brown 

holland.    You  were  cooler  in  the  one,  and  felt  cooler 
in  the  other,  we  decided. 

It  was  not  nnta  luich  was  half  over  that  we  made 
any  advance  at  all.    Dick  made  his  firet  step. 

"Look  here,"  he  said,  "what's  to  be  done  this 
afternoon  ?  '* 

We  were  silent. 

"  I'll  teU  you  the  possibilities,"  he  said.  "  There'^ 
a  lake  in  which  bathing  can  be  done.  There's  a  terrace 
which  can  be  sat  upon.  There's  a  motor  of  my  cousin's 
in  the  stable;  there's  a  waggonette  and  a  pair  of 
horses.  There's  a  group  of  pine  trees  in  which  pigeons 
live;  but  I  don't  expect  they'll  be  home  till  late. 
That's  the  lot." 

We  were  still  silent. 

"  You,"  he  said,  nodding  at  me. 

"  Lake,"  I  said  instantly. 

"Algy?" 

"I  wish  I  could,"  he  said,  "but  I  get  cramp.    What 
about  the  motor  ?  " 

"AU  right.    That's  two.    Chris?" 
"  I  think  motor.    WhatTl  you  do  T  " 
Dick  paused   an   infinitesimal   moment,  as  Algy 
glanced  sideways  at  CJhris. 
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thl\*^'^.'~"'"*^    "Tl-o  the  motor.* 
w>we  ?    Wherell  you  go  ?  " 

"  How  about  seeing  Foxhunt  ?  »  said  CJhris 

Now  a  certain  scene  in  Chris's  not  very' reput- 

•ble  pMt  life  had  been  enacted  at  Foxhunt;  and 

jP^instant  Dick  sat  dumb.    Then  he  recovered 

"  Veiy  good."  he  said.    "It's  worth  seeing.  Algy. 

Suchaplace;amoat.acourtyard.aking'sroom.  ?^» 
Are  they  away  ? » interrupted  Chris. 

"  Eveiy  blessed  soul  except  the  chaplain.  It's  an 
old  Ca^oUc  house.  Algy.  M  just  give  you  an  idea. 
.  .  .    Well,  then,  three  o'clock." 

Cairis  nodded. 

Now  upon  my  word,  this  had  not  been  rehearsed. 
Chns  had  refused  to  rehearse  anything.  He  is  the 
most  consistent  believer  in  ftovidence  I  have  ever  met. 
He  h«i  said  two  or  three  times  with  great  emphasis 
that  he  was  not  going  to  fuss  and  arrange.  Matters 
were  not  brought  to  satisfactory  conclusions  by  such 
methods  He  had  refused  U>  make  any  plans  as  to 
how  the  day  was  to  be  spent.  If  it  was  intended  by 
the  Authorities  that  we  were  to  accomplish  anything 

oiroumstancee  would  arrange  themselves.    And^ 
had.  with  a  vengeance. 

I  sat  through  <ihe  rest  of  lunch  in  a  daze.  It  was 
not  that  I  at  aU  understood  how  things  would  work 
out;  ^tatteastlsawaveryprettytrainofpowder 
laid.    First,  there  was  the  fact  that  Algy  and  Chris 
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were  to  spend  the  afternoon  together,  and  next,  there 
was  the  fact  that  PoxhurBt,  which  had  occamd  to 
none  of  iu,  was  to  be  the  scene  of  their  journey.  Now 
Poxhnrst  had  also  been  the  scene  of  the  stupendously 
important  crisis  of  Chris's  life.  It  was  there  that  his 
real  conyersion  had  taken  place ;  he  had  worked  as  a 
gardener  there ;  he  had  had  his  pride  and  his  posing 
knocked  out  of  him  there,  in  spite  of  Diok*s  meddling ; 
he  had  actually  attempted  suicide  there ;  and  had 
been  saved  from  it  at  the  last  possible  moment  by 
that  amaong  man  John  Rolls,  whose  mantle  had 
fallen  so  strangely  upon  him. 

Now  I  did  not  see  how  Chris  would  use  all  this, 
particularly  as  Algy's  mood  did  not  seem  promising ; 
but  I  knew  him  well  enough  to  know  that  he  would 
use  it.    So  I  sat  and  drank  my  coffee  in  silence. 

We  went  out  on  to  the  terrace  presently  again; 
and  Algy  heard  a  good  deal  more  of  the  glories  that 
he  was  to  behold.  Dick,  in  a  rather  feverish  manner, 
I  thought,  and  certainly  at  great  length,  described 
pretty  nearly  eveiy  room  in  the  house ;  while  Chris 
sat  by  smiling  gently  to  himself. 

At  five  minutes  to  three  we  heard  the  panting  of 
the  engine.  Dick  went  through  the  house  with  them 
to  see  them  off. 

Three  minutes  later  he  burst  back  again,  and  shook 
me  violently  by  the  shoulder. 

"  iGtood  Lord,"  he  said,  "  don't  you  see  T  " 

Two  minutes  later  I  said  that  I  saw. 
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Dick  and  I  went  down  to  bathe  that  afternoon,  bat 
I  have  no  diatinot  leooUection  of  the  experience.    We 
talked  tpasmodioaUy,  when  we  were  not  otherwise 
•ngaged ;   and  more  than  onoe  I  was  again  itrioken 
into  ailenoe  by  the  absurdity  of  the  whole  affair.    I 
can  only  repeat  that  I  was  more  excited  than  I  had 
been  by  anything  for  a  long  time ;  and  yet  when  the 
tbing  was  put  into  words  it  was  so  entirely  inadequate. 
All  that  I  can  say  is  that  I  felt  as  I  suppose  a  stable- 
boy  must  feel  when  the  pride  of  the  stable  is  on  his 
trial    I  knew,  in  a  manner  I  cannot  describe  at  all, 
that  underneath  that  uninteresting  Algy  there  was 
something  unique  in  my  own  smaU  experience.    It 
was  genius  that  I  perceived  there,  and  genius  in  a 
plane  of  which  not  one  in  a  thousand  people  takes  any 
account  at  aU.    I  perceived,  I  say,  and  later  events 
are  beginning  to  show  whether  I  was  right  or  no,  that 
here  was  a  soul  endowed  with  certain  faculties  which, 
to  my  mind,  are  sublimely  the  highest  in  existence. 
And  the  exoitwnent  turned  on  the  point  as  to  whether 
these  would  be  allowed  to  exercise  themselves  or  no 
That  was  aU. 

We  came  up  with  our  towels  about  five  o'clock ; 
but  there  was  no  sign  of  the  motor.  We  sent  for  tea 
and  drank  it,  and  talked  and  waited.  At  six  the 
Angelusrang:  at  half-past  six  we  heard  the  panting 
come  up  the  drive.    We  waited.    Then  a  man  came 
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ont  to  My  that  the  motor  had  ntnmed  with  tho 
meMage  that  the  two  gentleineD  would  walk  baok 
Then  we  waited  again. 

We  hardly  aaJd  anythii^  at  all.  Diok  went  and  got 
his  ofBoe-book  pretenUy,  bat  I  oonld  lee  that  he  wae 
all  alert  for  aiyaound.    Hie  eyee  rolled  round  oooadon- 

•lly.  ~  do  a  dog's  who  is  resting  and  yet  ii  abwrbed  in 
his  master's  movements.    For  myself  I  sat  staring 

and  thinking.    I  would  finish  my  office  after  dinner, 
I  said  to  myself. 

Then  suddenly,  without  warning,  Chris  came  up  the 
■teps  from  the  kitchen-garden  and,  without  a  word, 
tot  down  abruptly. 

**  WeU  ?"  whispered  Dick. 

"  He's  gone  for  a  walk  alone."  said  Quu  without 
moving.  "  He'U  be  baok  for  dinner.  He's  given  me 
■ome  messages  for  you.  He  wants  no  sort  of  ref ereooe 
to  be  made  to  his  affairs,  either  to-night  or  at  any 
future  time,  until  things  are  settled." 
We  nodded  together. 

"  Now  listen,"  he  said.    "  He's  given  me  leave  to 

tell  you  the  whole  thing." 

Chris  leaned  forward,  joining  his  fingers. 

"WewenttoFoxhurst.    We  saw  aU  over  it.    Then 

WB  inquired  for  the  chaplain  and  found  he  was  out. 

Then  we  asked  to  see  his  house.    We  went  in;  and 

I  pomted  out  to  Algy  various  things,  the  room  I  slept 
in,  the  hook  over  the  window,  the  staircase  where  you 

and  Rolls  stood  when  I  was  preparing  to  hang  myself . 
I  didn't  explain  it;  I  only  asked  him  to  notaoe  all  these 
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ha  WM  beginning  to  be  unoomforUble.    He  wm  d» 
imtherroipidou..    Yon  noticed  tluit,  of  oouree 

When  we  c«ne  out,  I  wked  him  if  he'd  mind 
witting  home  ••  I'd  rather  •  long  atoiy  to  teU  him 

^^t  the  motor  off,  and  we  .<*rted  to  wiUk  by  the 

"  WeU.  you  c«  gue«.  I  stwted  by  wying  that 
Ikn^  quite  weU  what  he  thought;  he  ^t  it 
WM  a  plan  to  manage  him.  I  aaked  him  if  that  waan't 
•o.  He  looked  rather  taken  aback,  but  confe«ed  it 
wa.  w.  I  jutoowledged  the  fact,  and  then  went 
•hijad.    I  told  him  the  whole  thing  from  b<«imiing  to 

i!^"*„"^  """^  ^^^  P^'  »»y  .elf-indui^ce 
-pretty  weU  everything  that  I  decently  could,    f  toW 

hhnaU  about  Amne;   aU  about  my  poeing;  JZ 

taet  I  told  hmi  every  aingle  detaa  of  that  h«t  night- 
aUlfelta.Iw«gettingthe  rope  ready:  aUaboutthe 
kite^pt,on--the  whole  thing.  RnaUy,  I  told  him 
what  BoUa  said  to  me.    I  must  confess  that  I  got  more 

I^btl  '\  It ««  ^  ««*«»«  P^er  and  paler  as 
I  rubbed  ,t  m  about  self-deception,  and  aU  the  dam- 
uable  nonaense  there  is  in  people  who  fight  against 
UieWiUofGod.  Ijn-tsaiditasplaintyasS 
how.    Then  at  the  end  I  turned  on  him. 

"  I  •aid  I  was  only  a  kyman-that  I  didn't  want  to 
pry  mto  secrete,  that  nobody  did ;  but  that  it  seemed 

tome.andyoutwo-ohl  yes.  I  gave  you  both  away- 
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tut  he  WM  iwistiQg  Ught.  I  Mid  I  wouldn't,  for  th* 
Mko  of  mj  own  ■ool,  lot  done  hit,  tuge  him  for  one 
■inglo  Moond  to  do  what  hit  oooMienoe  didn't  whol^ 
•nd  cotirafy  tell  him  to  do ;  bat  th*t  I  wm  eiok  of 
■eeing  people-Oatholioe,  too-Jnit  ohnok  Away  their 
life  out  of  oowMfdioe  or  pride  or  etapidity.  Then  I 
told  him  plainly  that  the  only  thing  that  mattered  in 
thia  worid  or  the  next  wai  to  do  the  Will  of  God. 

vWeU,  he  began  by  being  conventional.  He 
warded  me  off,  nying  that  it  was  extremely  diffioult, 
waen't  it  ?  to  know  what  waa  beet  to  do ;  that,  of 
ooone,  he  wished  to  do  the  right  thing,  but  that  it  was 
beginning  to  seem  to  him  that  it  was  perhaps  better 
Just  to  be  normal  and  to  live  an  ordinaiy  lif»— oh  I 
you  know:  all  the  things  that  we  are  always  pahning 
off  on  one  another.  When  he'd  quite  done  I  said 
Just  that." 

"  What  did  you  say  exaotty  ?  » interrupted  Diok. 
CSirissmiled. 

"To  be  accurate,  I  said,*  Just  so.  Now  let's  have 
what  you  leaUy  think.'  Well-I  got  home  at  last- 
we  were  sitting  on  the  grass  by  now,  and  he  was  chew- 
ing a  k»g  piece  of  grass.  Then,  quite  suddenly,  after 
a  particularly  offensire  remark  of  mine,  he  caved  in 
altogether  and  rolled  round  on  to  his  face  without 
another  word.  (Oh  I  by  the  way,  he  had  oaUed  me  a 
—a  damned  bully,  two  minutes  before.)  I  told  him 
not  to  behave  like  a  woman.  He  got  up  at  last ;  and 
as  soon  as  he  could  speak  he  told  me  that  we 
were  all  perfectly  li^t,  that  he  was  a  our,  and  a 
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^  ejMokted  Diok. 

w«*  »t  jU  tt.  potot.    I  «tod  Urn  bow  fc,  j^  , 

ttitok  tut  h.  h«J,urt  gottogo  «d  th.t  to'd  b.  tdu,n. 
M  ^."^  •«><»«  thing,  to  OODddw  fl„f 

W|P«Jpl.i  >J»«i«<ytohi.Mt,to_dlldnd.ofthi.B/ 

h^  .t»lgl.tf«w«d  «o,gh  th«.;  Oh  I    I^" 
rt»W^t.nth»ogh.    a«ldth.th.h«Jb«ntoIov, 

•M.  th.  thoi^t  of  it  .T„  n„»  .  .  .  U^  J7« 
p»otMy  n»d.  »p  hi.  „rf„d  to  nuny  h«  if  d»'d 

h.'.  h«I  to  lu.  h«rt  ,t  th.  thought  of  wh.t  hi.  Z 
»«.«onw«.  (W.»e«  right,  you  »,.)  1  tdl  JT 
h.'.  h«i  .  t«riW,  am.  dno.  hi.  ,«,ptL.  aC 
"nrftiT.  to  God  «  .  flow.,  to  th.  L.  it7i^ 
to™.«.t.  .  .  .  OhI    h.  dOrkrf  it  for  .n  th.  3 

irr~*r"jt.  *^  '°~*»~'  *^  »«>rtaio.tioi.., 

Jfltt,«.t.    Well,  1  b.g«,  to  «,oo»r.ge  hto.  then 
I  «M  th.t  th.t  w»  .n  the  n.e«rt  moZme.  th.ra 

he  hid  ,  Too.tion  M«l  oomqwnded  with  it,  there  w« 
«.«h  h.ppto,„  w,iti^  for  hta,  «  the  reet  of  ».  o«-t 

grt  tm  «  get  to  h«tTen.  .  .  .  Wdl :  «,  we  went  on. 
Bfegot  qmet  .t  hurt,  .bont .  mile  from  he«,  ont  there 

««««»  field..  But  he  «Ud  he  culdn-t  ,«e  y» 
yet  Mind,  not  one  word  when  he  oome.b«k.  We'd 
better  have  some  bridge  thia  evening,  Mok." 
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That  WM  deTer  of  you— «boat  aoknowledgiiig 
that  it  was  partly  true  wo  wanted  to  manage  him, 
I  muaed  alond. 
"  Clever  I"  snapped  CJhris.   "It  was  simply  honest. 
"  But,  bat  wfMt  next  ?..."!  ejaonlated,  snddenfy 
remembering  myself . 

"  Ah  I  yes.  I»d  forgotten.  Well,  the  next  thing 
is  his  people." 

Diok  shook  his  head  dolefully. 

"Lo<* here,"  said  Chris;  "it*s  no  good  being  des- 
pondent.    It*s  got  to  be  done." 

"  Will  he  go  there  r  "  I  asked  breathlessly. 

"  Why,  of  course  not,"  snapped  Cairis  almost  rudely ; 
♦* and  he  won't  write  either.  No:  111  teU  you  what 
we've  settled." 

"WeU?" 

CSuris  smiled  at  our  anxious  faces. 

"Don't  be  alarmed.  We  three  have  got  to  go. 
Not  yet.    111  let  you  know  when." 

There  was  an  awe-stouok  pause. 

"\\nat  about  Hiss  Maple?  "  asked  Dick  present^. 

"  One  thing  at  a  time,"  bM  Chris. 
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-^^T*"  ••^  "  *^  ""omiiig  of  the  fl«t 
Saturday  u>  November,  and  flnding  deen  im 

poeeibb  m.«„dle.took„pabookwi.rheX7; 
I«rf  «.de  .g«n.  «.d  b.g«,  to  doze  aometuL  onen^ 
^  rt~ing  at  the  window,  «metuae.  half  droX. 

It  W.8  what  „  called  a  oomfortable  apartment  for  a 
-ngJe  gentlem^..  and  he  paid  for  iTZZ^^ 
charge  o,t^rf,a^.,^     ^.^^^^ 

he  «„U^  bnt  there  were  «»e  thing,  he  dared  noZr 

SlT'J     ?  "»  e»etly  like  aU  other  photograph. 
^.U  ott«  landMe.'  father.,  and  which  honfoL 

tteh.d.of«.flemin.te«,trie«r.    Forthe,e.t,2 
room  w«i  fairly  ino«fen«™ :  he  had  ventured  to  take 

»r  'ff' "  '  '~~'  "^  ""^  0™  hi.  bed.  and  to 
/^t^a^aUbra^cmoito.  Hi.  bed  w«  of  iron 

»d  tarm^ed  br...  hi.  ch«t  of  drawer.,  hi.  w.d.-hand 
•^d«jdh»w«ir„be.  of  mahogany.  A  new  bath 
*»d  m  the  mHidb  of  hi.  floor  upon  a  new  bath-mat : 
he  had  f«md  it  nece«a,y  to  buy  th.«  ttU^,  ^„ 
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the  other  single  geatleman  in  the  house  required  the 
only  bath  possessed  by  the  house  every  Saturday 
night,  which  made  difficulties  on  Sunday  morning. 
Such  was  Algy*s  hired  abode  in  Kensington  ;  and,  as 
he  lay  there,  reflecting  that  he  was  iue  at  Esher  this 
evening,  and  listening  to  the  workmen's  trains  running 
into  Eari's  Court  a  hundred  yards  away,  he  remembered 
with  pliiawrci  that  he  would  have  a  real  bath  to-morrow 
in  whkdi  he  could  lie  down. 

He  r^tocted  on  a  good  many  things  this  morning, 
on  Monsignor  Didc  whom  he  knew  he  was  to  meet, 
upon  Oowston  and  his  own  q^ious  bedroom  there 
which  he  had  forfeited,  with  its  pleasant  wall-paper, 
its  stiff  chintz  bed-curtains,  and  the  opulent  suggestion 
ol  the  footman's  entrance  with  hot  water :  he  even 
did  me  the  honour,  he  told  me,  of  reflecting  upon  me. 
But  chi^y  he  thought,  as  so  often  now,  of  the  curious 
lull  that  seemed  to  have  taHlea  upon  him  since  his  fin^l 
decision  in  the  summer. 

Until  that  time  he  had  experienced  a  continual  dis- 
comfit, which  he  described  to  me  as  neioalgia  of  the 
soul.  It  had  been  enou^  to  spoil  evraything;  yet 
it  was  not,  so  to  speak,  in  the  least  degree  a  mortal 
disease.  He  knew  perfectly  well  that  he  was  bound 
by  no  law  of  Qod  or  man  to  enter  the  Religious  life ; 
he  could  remain  a  good  Catholic  without  it ;  he  could 
marry  if  he  wished,  he  could  succeed  tranquilly  to 
Crowston,  when  the  time  came,  preserve  game  for 
sevim  mcmths  and  kill  it  for  five,  b^;et  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, give  balls  at  Christmas,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  no 
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"*^m^t  h.™  been  po«ible,  but  genUy.  without 
P«turb.t.on,  almost  with  patho..    Once  or  twice,  „ 

famed  m  brown  hair,  formed  ««,f«M.«,i„.,    Y.t' 
the  oontemplation  of  thi,  c«ioei™ble  fato^  g.™  him 
^tual  nenralgia.    He  enjoyed  nothing;    »  woX 
be^  to  «he.  like  it,  phy^oal  correuTe^imur^ 
oudy  Wiethe  and.  of  epiritma  pb..„„.    Hei^ 
^  on  hke  this  for  months,  ..g„i.g  with  himself. 
■»»<»<»mg  rt  re«Jutely  in  oonfesoon  «rf  trvim, 
sometane,  witt  snooess,  to  per«^  his  eonfeZ^ 
0.0  .t  .  scruple.    Yet  it  h«J  «Aed.    Then  Chris  haS 
*»k»  the  matter  in  h««l.  „d  probed  deep,  with 
hombk,  djrectoess,  right  down  to  the  nerve  itself  • 
^^  J«>d  been  overpowering.  M.d  Algy  h«i  coll 

fflnoeth«na«,«,hehadm.rvdto«slyce.«ed.  Inrt»ad 
<rf  It  there  h«.  welled  up  in  his  soul  an  eztr«,rdin,^ 
st.-»ge  and  ar^natic  kind  of  pleasure  which  nev^ 
^ther  left  him.  I  say  "  .«>m.tic."  because  it 
had  tte  effect  "pon  him  rf  a  dightly  ««.sthetic  dm, 
.tm«le  everything  seem  a  Uttle  unreal;  it  w«,  of  « 
unusual  quality  and  it  was  extremely  sweet 

Bfe  reflected  this  morning  on  how  veiy  'unreal 
evMythmg  was  except  those  large  Facto  which  he 
had  embraced.  He  did  hi,  work  in  the  office,  neither 
better  nor  worse  than  usual,  but  he  did  it  mechanicaUv. 
He  caught  hi.  tr«n  at  nine-flve  evcy  morning  exce^ 
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whflD  he  oooasionally  missed  it,  he  stepped  out  at  the 
BfansioD  House,  he  went  along  the  street  and  turned 
vip  the  stone  staircase :  at  his  desk  he  wrote  in  his 
ledgers  (or  whatever  they  are)  and  observed  Jewish 
gentiemen  in  top-hats,  and  rose  at  the  sound  of  a 
oertain  hand-bell,  and  all  the  rest  oi  it ;  and  it  was  all 
as  unreal  as  a  poorly  acted  i^y.  It  seemed  to  have 
no  connection  with  him.  Real  life,  vibrating,  absorb- 
ing, energetic,  lay  down  there  in  Sussex  behind  thoee 
high  walls  in  the  dead  silence  of  whitewashed  rooms 
and  the  echoing  solitudes  of  the  cloister. 

Now  I  am  quite  aware  that  this  sounds  fantastic 
nonsense.  I  say  nothing  to  that.  That  is  not  my 
affair.  I  am  relating  what  Algy  told  me  of  himself, 
and  particularly  what  he  told  me  of  his  thoughts  this 
morning  as  he  lay  in  bed  and  looked  at  things  with 
hatf-shut  eyes. 

It  was  in  this  aspect,  too,  that  he  looked  forward  to 
Esher.  Without  a  touch  of  contempt,  only  of  wonder, 
he  regarded  life  as  he  would  find  it  there — the  hf e  of 
Oowston  in  another  setting — ^the  same  solemnities, 
the  daborations  of  existence,  the  earnest  zeal  with 
which  time  would  be  carefully  killed — ^bled  to  deatii — 
the  overwhdming  gravity  with  which  the  hours  f<Hr 
meals,  the  precedmce  of  persons,  and  the  rules  for 
doing  unimportant  things  would  be  observed.  He 
did  not  underrate  rules  and  methods ;  they  were 
neoessary  of  course  for  the  preservation  of  the  object 
for  which  they  were  designed :  he  would  find  himself, 
at  Parkminster,  under  far  more  stringrait  rules  than 
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tt«eheh«lta«..   b»t  with  «««,  to  Ba«  ^ 
aomton  he  «ked  him«jf  to  vain  wht  w«  ^ 

•^r     They  eeenad  to  be  en*  m  themwlve.. 

He  tho^tpre«„tl„gau,  about  M«y  Maple.  He 
ta.w  n^  of  oo™  of  her  .pprJ^^theSurcf 
"d  yet,  m  an  unpenonal  way,  he  fomd  hteuetf  a 
tettB  ™e.^  »h«,  i,  thought  rf  her.  He  Cte,^ 
"'rf"""^  .'»<|  <>"-  a  f«.  month,  .go,!^ 
m  that  ,„ee,  ,de.Bs«o  way  I  have  de^Tbed.  ^ 
that  had  given  h«n,  it  seemed,  a  eerbun  inright  «lt 

™!  t,  ^  °°*  «y»'  "»»«  <»  ha™  the  other  «- 

Jfey,  too,  had  been  a  UtUe  disoontented^  her 
«»^.    Most  of  Algy'a  old  friends  haTdT^o^ 

mgmp^onlar  but  Ma^  was  the  only  cj"  ::^ 
who  h«l  ever  show,  any  signs  of  not  b^  whoUv 
«t-fied  with  it  aU.  She  had  shown  it,r*thrS^ 
by  her  sde«es.  by  cb«««  .ent««s,  by  „  «,  X.' 
-he  ooeasionaUy  wore.  He  knew  he  ,LZ  tH  K 
at  Esher  this  eventog ;  he  woodeTj-^u  ^ 
»y  anything  to  hT .  ^"^  ^  '""''' 

So  there  he  lay  this  morning,  sleepily  content 
Pondermg,  e,peot«.t,  tiU  it  w«.  time  to  ge^  „„  He 
w«  agreeably  moved,  in  spite  of  his  viL  by  Z 
P^  of  m.r :  it  would  be  pleasant  to  he  C 

•t  would  be  pleasant,  to  a  superfieial  sort  .f  way.  t^ 
ha«  reaUy  niee  thtogs  to  ,at,  to  move  in  the  atmcT 
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I^ere  that  he  had  lost  and  that  he  would  lose  far  more 
finally  whm  the  prqwr  time  came.  He  did  not  in 
the  least  yearn  after  the  flesh-pots :  he  was  bomid 
for  the  wildemens  with  a  good  heart,  bnt  it  was  not 
altogether  uncongenial  to  find  on  the  edge  of  it,  for 
perhaps  the  last  time,  a  wellnserved  meal  and  a  real 
spring  bed,  and  to  be  called  by  a  deft  footman. 

It  would  be  pleasant,  too.  to  talk  with  all  these 
people  again  who  moved  always  in  such  surroundings 
— with  even  the  Brasteds,  and  Monsignor  Dick,  and 
with  whomever  else  happened  to  be  there,  and  with 
Mary  Maple. 

I  have  set  all  this  down  at  length  because  it  will  be 
useful  to  bear  in  mind  in  what  mood  Algy  went  to 
Esher. 


(n) 

I  have  been  there  myself.  The  house  is  an  ex- 
tremely pleasant  and  comfortable  one;  and  the 
Brasteds  have  somehow  managed,  I  suppose,  tacitly, 
to  divide  it  very  adroitly  mto  the  CSkaroh  and  the 
world.  The  dining-rocnn  and  hall  are  neutral  ground ; 
the  rest  consists  of  two  territories.  It  is  the  only  way, 
I  suppose,  of  keeping  the  peace.  The  drawing-room, 
Lady  Brast^'s  moming-room,  and  a  charming  little 
oak-parlour  where  smoking  is  permitted,  are  all 
ecclesiastical:  the  library,  the  smoking-room  proper, 
as^  the  study  are  secular.    It  is  really  an  SBgenious 
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^rra^^t.    Prieete  and  eoolesiMtioal  laymen  some, 
how  tend  to  find  themaelves  gmoldng  in  the  oak- 
parlour:    a  woman  naturaUy  goes  to  the  drawimr- 
room.  or.  if  she  ia  definitely  secular,  to  the  librZ. 
I  found  when  I  was  there  that  the  oak-parlour  was 
supposed  to  be  my  destination  always ;  yet-l  blush 
to  confess  it-I  was  more  of  ten  to  be  found  ia  tiie 
«nofang.room.    Somdiow  I  do  not  toke  to  Lady 
Brasteds  ecclesiasticism.    I  even  said  my  office  in 
tlie  hbrary  in  preference  to  anywhere  else. 

Hither  then  came  poor  Algy,  just  in  time  for  dinner, 
to  find  abeady  assembled  in  the  haU  his  host  and 
hostess,  Mr.  Jack  Hamilton.  Monsignor  Yolland.  and 
Miss  Maty  Maple.  The  Church  was  plainly  holding 
her  own.  He  made  his  salutations  and  apologies  and 
ran  upstairs  to  dress,  vaguely  pleased,  as  he  had 
expected. 

Nothing  particular  happened  that  evening.  He 
did  not  even  sit  next  Mary.  She  sang  a  song  or  two 
in  the  drawmg-room  afterwards ;  and  he  saw  without 
B,  quatei--in  fact,  with  a  faint  detached  amusement- 
Jack  Hamilton  hand  her  her  candle.  He  remembered 
ins  old  ambitions.  He  joined  in  the  rather  des-ltoiy 
conversation  in  the  smoking-room,  and  looked  rath«r 
white  and  tired ;  at  foast  so  Dick  told  me.  But  ha 
hked  It  aU  very  much,  he  told  me  himself. 

Again,  next  morning,  nothing  particabr  hamjened 
He  served  Dick's  mass  in  church  ;  came  back  to  break- 
fast, and  spent  the  time  till  lunch  chiefly  in  the  hbtmty 
Lady  Brasted  md  Miss  Maple  went  to  the  eleven 
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o*olook  man.    It  was  not  until  after  lunoh  that  Lady 
Braatad  opened  firo. 

She  lured  him  firrt  to  the  oak-parlour,  and  then 
bagged  of  him  to  smoke. 

Now  it  must  be  remembered  that  Algy  had  no  oon- 
oeption  that  ahe  was  in  the  least  interested  in  his 
future,  or  that  she  linked,  in  the  remotest  way,  BCary's 
name  and  his  in  her  mind.  It  was  soaroely  possible 
for  Dick  to  warn  him  I  So  when  she  began  to  talk 
about  Mary,  Algy,  still  with  that  sense  of  the  extreme 
unreaaty  and  unimportance  of  such  things,  of  which 
I  have  spoken,  responded  warmly.  Lady  Brasted 
really  did  it  vwy  well. 

"  You  know  dear  Mary  is  under  instruction  ?  " 
said  suddenly. 

"  Good  Lord,  bo  I  "  said  Algy,  really  startled, 
didn't  indeed." 

"Why,  yes,"  murmured  the  lady.    "Mons^ 
didn't  tell  you  T  " 

"  Of  course  not.    Why  ?    Is  he  instruoting  her  ?  " 

"  I  thought  you  would  be  sure  to  know.  Of  course, 
it's  quite  private  at  present." 

This  rather  woke  up  Algy.  He  had  ao  idea  even 
that  Mary  was  dreaming  of  such  a  thing.  He  be«an 
to  think  of  her  with  a  new  interest  again. 

Then  Lady  Blasted  played  her  second  card. 

"  You  know,  Mr.  Algy,  I  think  it  must  have  been 
you  who  iirat  put  it  into  her  mind.  She  has  spoken 
to  me  of  you  so  often,  and  of  your  courage  in  telling 
them  at  Crowstai." 
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J^J~l!i**^  '^^'  I  think;  «d  Algy  woald 
•urdy  have  begm,  to  ,«peot  sometlung  if  he  hitd  not 
bewm  timt  queer  mood.  But  he  has  aaeured  me 
tn*t  he  suspeoted  nothing.) 

mdeed,  to  talk  about  Mary'B  oonfldencee  to  herself 
^8  own  name  wa.  not  so  much  as  breatJied  again. 

T  ^°?/  ^"^  "*^^°  "^'^  ""o^  picture  of  a 
simple  soul  finding  its  way  to  the  light.  Lady  Bras- 
ted  B  v^^  can  tremble  rather  tonohingly  on  occasions ; 
and  It  did  so  several  times  this  afternoon.    She  spoke 

^Mary  asa"poor  child";  she  managedtosu^t 
youthfutoess,  inexperience,  and  deep,  untauned  s^t- 
^ty;  and.  m  Algy's  unpractical  and  remote  mood. 
It  had  a  veiy  considerable  effect.  He  was  quite  off 
h»  g««d;  he  heard  as  a  priest  hears  such  tales;  it 
did  not  come  within  tiie  range  of  the  most  imaginative 

po^^mty  that  aU  this  had  any  personal  bJI^t 
hmiself.  smce  he  regarded  himself  now  as  pledged  to 
au^er  life.    Yet.  at  the  same  time,  it  diSlS'work 
sufficientiy.    It  began,  so  far  as  such  external  details 
touched  him  at  aU  just  now.  to  reawaken  his  interest 
mAUiy.    A  very  faint  vea  of  romance  b^an  to  shroud 
her  figure  again,  though  he  heard  the  teJk  now  but  as  a 
^    He  reflected  once  or  twice  on  the  strangeness 
of  tte  Btuation.  that  whereas  three  months  ago  aU  this 
wo«Jd  have  been  of  palpitating  interest,  now  it  was 
OMoly  more  than  academical. 

"  Well,"  concluded  Lady  Brasted,  "  I  expect  she 
WUI  tell  you  this  evening  herself .    She  is  sure  to.  I 
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tliink.     Foot  ohikll     Toa  mi»t  help  her  if  yon 

OMU." 

Algy  Mt  on  a  minute  or  two,  after  hia  hosteis  had 
rustled  away,  smiling  gentiy  to  himself.  How  dis- 
creet Monsignor  had  been,  he  told  himself  1  Then 
again,  still  aoademioally,  he  began  to  day-dream. 

He  thought  of  his  own  oalf-love  of  a  little  over  a 
year  ago;  and  of  what  Mary  had  seemed  to  him  then. 
What  a  mysterious  thing  this  Lore  was,  this  extra- 
ordinaiy,  unreasoning  adoration.  ...  It  had  waned 
then.    Then,  like  an  Indian  summer  it  had  half  re- 
vived, when  he  was  struggling  to  escape  from  the 
hisistent  voice  in  his  soul.    Then  he  had  definitely 
rejected  it;    and  now,   once  more,   droumstanoes 
adjusted  themselves  to  an  ahnoet  perfect  frame  for  its 
reawakening.    Then,   with  what  would  have  been 
culpable  rashness,  if  Algy  had  been  himself,  he  began, 
as  a  purely  imaginative  picture,  to  reconstruct  the 
future  as  it  might  be.    Certainly  Mary  was  a  good 
deal  older  than  he  was ;  but  that  did  not  matter  much. 
She  was  very  acceptable  at  Orowston ;   he  liked  her 
extremely ;  he  could,  no  doubt,  evon  revive  romance. 
She  was  to  be  a  Catholic  then  I  .  .  .  How  ideal  life 
might  be  at  Crowston  with  her.  .  .  .  They  could  build 
a  little  chapel  I  .  .  . 

Then  he  suddenly  jerked  his  head,  woke  up  smiling 
at  himself,  and  went  briskly  out  to  find  Dick. 
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•^to«  w«  „peot«i  ol  him,  moT«l  ofl  to  the  oa- 

ft«^  bought  th.  p.„dB,^5  «  it  rtood  from  I 
fl^^toT"  '«"»••'"•  8~'  price ;  d«  h«l  it 

taW«  ««i  oh««  „  op«  he«:a  with  rted  dog.  iBHi 
fl«-pUt.  .  ooupU  of  „h..to.  a  pi«»  of  t.p«^  „d 

.  •t««-I«okmg  oouoh  of  extreme  comfort.  ^  „, 
«««.  on  the  wUe.  fitted  with  w„o«dl,..    fa  fact 

putave  perfection  on  the  other.    Bnt  it  i,  «  «daotiye 
uvUe  room. 

Algy  Mt  down  on  the  conch  and  beg«  to  conader. 

He  wa,  jurt  very  slightly  excited.  He  would  have 
b«nam.taree«ntifheh«inotbean.  The  unreality 
^  BtUl  there ;  and  in  thia.  I  ™pp„«.  he  found  Z 

TZT;  .««  ■»»'»<"'  "  for  ,*al  detachment,  which 
.t  «rt«nly  „  not.    NaturaUy  ae  thought  about  Mary 

with  an  agreeable  een«>  of  conriesoension  and  pity. 
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After  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  door  opened 
and  she  came  in. 

I  despair  of  describing  dresses;  but  she  wore  I 
understand,  what  is  known  as  a  tea-gown  of  some 
rather  rich,  dark,  silky  material ;  her  splendid  hair 
was  done  up  in  the  proper  manner;  and  she  came 
rustling  forward  as  upright  as  a  dart,  carrying  her 
head  superbly. 

She  began  by  paying  him  the  exquisite  compUment 
of  saying  nothing.  She  just  knelt  down  by  the  fire 
and  spread  her  b<»utiful  hands  to  the  red  glow 
aUowing  her  deep  sleeves  to  faU  back  and  show  her 
anns  to  the  elbow.  And  still  she  said  nothing  for 
a  while. 

TbiB  silence  was  a  masterpiece.  It  established  an 
mtimacy  at  once.  Algy  strove  to  make  a  oommon- 
phice  remark ;  but  he  was  not  bold  enough  to  speak 

of  the  weather.    Anything  would  be  bathos,  it  would 
even  be  profane. 

Then  she  looked  at  him  suddenly,  sideways,  stiU 
with  her  hands  outstretched. 

"  Annie  has  told  you,  she  says  ?  " 

"Yes;  just  now." 

*•  You  congratulate  me  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  do." 

Again  silence  feU.    Mary  shifted  a  little,  raising 
one  knee  and  resting  her  elbows  across  it. 

It  began  to  seem  to  Algy  as  if  the  unreality  were 
fading  a  Uttle.    It  was  all  so  intimate  and  so  pleasant 
Her  company  was  full  of  Crowston  associations  too. 
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HfaWe  to  I^don  wa.  «,  stogul«ly  ™like  thto 

praed  that  he  WM  moved.    He  had  hardly  epoken 
and  now  tha  woman,  above  aU  others,  had  Deonli  J 

h«,  he  behoved,  a  year  ago ,  .he  wae  closely  aasooiated 
^th  h»  own  home ;  „.d  now  she  was  dra^^ 

t'bZ''to''h''*  """"o  ^  '^'^z:. 

a»  began  to  have  a  sense  that  aU  this  was  a  littl. 
.trr '  '"'  '*  -»  *oo  ph^sant  to  resisT  vT- 
stand,  please  agato,  that  he  was  not  at  this  mon^t 
m  love  ^th  her.  bnt  that  he  had  been  to  a  sort  rf^ 

ll  r^  t  °^  ""*"<'  «  it  is  tme  that  a  bZt 
^  f«».  the  fire;   burnt  ehfldren  sometto.es1^e 

1     ;    L?''  ""*'  ""^  *=«»?  •'"y  from  it. 
Algy  looked  at  Maiy.  ...  "•«.... 

Ihen  Maty  spoke  agato. 

"  I  want  yon  to  help  me,"  she  said. 

"Test" 

"Oh  I  I  want  yon  just  to  talk  to  me.  Yon  are 
«».de ;  I  am  still  onWde.  .  .  .  TeU  me  ttis  IsT 
««lly  as  wonderful  as  it  seems » •• 

"  It  is  quite  diflerent."  said  poor  Algy.  "  Yes  •  it 
B_f«  more  wonderful;  but  it  is  di<l3." 

_  Ihe  glamour  goes,  you  mean  r  " 

"Wen.  yes;  the  ghunour.  But  somethmir  else 
oomesmstead.  I  <»u.'t  desehbe  it ;  1  have  o^  b^ 
a  CathoHo  a  few  months  myself  •  «»'"y'»»' 

She  nodded  meditatively  th«e  or  four  ttaies.    H« 
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lips  were  parted ;  she  was  looking  st^idily  at  the  fire 
her  eyes  had  that  strange  brilliance  that  comes  wher 
light  rises  on  to  the  face  from  beneath ;  her  face  wae 
extraordinarily  yoimg  and  childish  in  the  glow. 

Then,  without  any  warning,  Algy's  heart  began  ti 
hammer,  and  that  odd  contraction  of  the  throat  seized 
on  him,  which  shows  that  one  part  of  tha  nature  at 
leaat  is  profoundly  stirred.  At  the  same  time  a  thrill 
at  once  icy  and  tingling,  ran  through  him,  a  mist 
passed  over  his  eyes  and  went  again;  and  Algy 
became  aware  that  something  had  happened  to  him 
entirely  new  in  his  experience.  (It  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  put  it  into  words ;  yet  I  must  do  my 
best.)  ^ 

I^First,  then,  that  veil  of  unreality,  which  had  hun 
upon  him  so  long,  was  gone  in  a  clap,  the  material 
world  asserted  itself ;  and  he  perceived  that  he  was  a 
man  in  the  world  of  men  and  that  Mary  was  a  woman. 
It  was  not  in  the  least  the  old  idealism  ;  it  was  some- 
thing else  of  which  he  had  known  nothing,  and  it 
shook  his  curbed  nature  like  a  sudden  storm.    In  a 
sense,  he  perceived  what  had  happened,  that  it  was 
his  own  fault,  and  yet  he  did  not  care.    Itwasasaflood 
of  wine,  drenching  his  soul,  intoxicating  by  its  fumes 
liftmghimonitssui^e.    He  lay  there  tossing,  knowing 
that  he  had  but  to  reUnquisL  the  tiny  mechanical 
effort  that  he  stiU  made,  and  that  he  would  drown  in 
sweetness. 

He  knew  everything  in  this  moment-that  Mary 
loved  him,  that  she  waited  for  him  to  speak,  that 
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ambition  „d  love  of  money  were  mixed  in  he,  mind  • 
he  knew  that  he  h«l  been  «ked  he«  for  t^Z^ 

.t^  or.:!:/",:^''^  :r "-'  "^^  •"•^'• 

^m  have  tokened  him,  yet  that  it  did  not.  . 

^t:Z";^-   "'"  "^  "•-<«»•  flame  of 
fce  tha   bomldered  him  by  ite  iieroe  eweetnees  •  „d 

01  Which  he  had  thonght  so  lingeringly 

^ae.  fog  .way,  back  in  a  b«eze ;  and  he  J^t 
n     ^,  ■^*-    "'"«•  '«'  •mderstood  now   « 

what  to  embrace.    As  in  an  inteUeotnal  ,idon  he 
^nrfort  eaee  hmnan  love,  aU  transiigured  in  liihT- 

™d.ed,  lonely-hie  little  garden,  the  darkn  Jll 
cMlof  nighte.  the  hardne^  of  wood  and  sZ^  ^ 

the  mystic  colour  waa  gone  from  their  surfaces 
n  was  as  a  receding  vision  that  he  saw  this-    it 

"^bK  Ordm«y  life  „„  ^,  ,h,  J^^^ 
dreams.  Here,  then,  aU  that  was  real  was  mcLlte 
m.  woman,  and  on  her,  and  on  aB  that  for  ZTT 
stood,  shone  the  light  that  was  gone  from  I^Se  ' 

bgured ,  and  every  pulse  m  him  cried  for  their  em- 
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brace,  demanding  the  satiety  that  they  alone  coul< 
give.  They  stood  there,  welcoming  him,  orying  foi 
him  in  return.  ...  In  an  instant  he  would  seizi 
them  in  his  arms. 

So,  then,  in  this  moment  of  perception,  he  hunj 
between  the  two  worlds,  in  a  delirious  delight  of  hesit* 
tion.  The  brink  of  wine  rose  to  his  lips,  and  he  helc 
them  there,  glorying  in  its  sweetness,  delaying  in  sheei 
luxury  the  action  that  would  make  it  his.  .  .  .  He 
waited  for  a  movement  from  the  other. 

Then  it  came.       , 

Very  slowly  she  shifted  her  position  once  more, 
lowering  her  knee,  leaning  back  a  little  as  if  to  lift 
her  face  from  the  fire.  He  saw  the  edge  of  keen  light 
run  up  her  as  she  moved ;  her  supple  waist,  her  strong 
shoulders,  the  curve  of  throat  and  chin  and  the  gleam 
in  her  eyes  and  on  her  brown-gold  hair.  Then  she 
began  slowly  to  lift  her  eyes  to  Lis.  .  .  . 

There  was  a  step  in  the  hail,  and  Dick  came  in 
i  bruptly. 

"HuUo,  Algyl»hesaid. 


(IV) 

Dick  had  been  vaguely  uncomfortable  after  tea. 
He  had  sat  on  with  the  Brasteds  a  minute  or  two  after 
Mary's  departure.  Jack  too  had  stroUed  off  to  the 
smoking-room,  but  Brasted  still  lingered.  He  had 
really  rather  neglected  his  guests  this  afternoon,  and, 
I  suppose,  wished  to  make  amends. 
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«.eXi.r  t^  *!::  *":■:  -"  --""^  -^o  «•».* 

it  into  wori^     bL  t^  ^  ""'"  ~^'y  l"™  P"« 

come  «,  by  t,;^  ."^^  ^  r'do  TCT"'  "" 
what  iugtioe  tl>.f  fk  .  """'■'*>  not  know  with 
thta  kid  **  "^  °'  ^^  *"  '""»By  of 

"  No,"  Dick  said  to  me     «« w^  -. 

ke  talked  tTthl    «.       !       '  *"** '""'  "*"•    When 

,.ernr::rau':;:«^--7- 

blind     But  fhl     ^    !    "^  P^P^  ^~°»  "^der  a 
wuaa.    jjut  the  worst  of  it  wna  f»,o*  t        u 

ite  ezp««ion.    Only  fhelT  ^"^  °°'  ** 

bhnd  dropped  aZ     n    r      ^'    *"^  **»  *^« 

that  was^SrorlJ rrtdTt'  "  7 

-rt^'ih?;:^-:--^-^-- 

another  L.lt^Z^^^'Z'""^''^'  ■"" 

I  lo-ew  who  had  Zt  ^  T"™«  """'  •  ■»» 

ordinaiy  .bout  ho™  „  "j"  T*^  «""• 

certain  kinds  of  ZolJT^  "  """*  *«  '" 
.„  ,      ^^  °'  people  to  die.  .  .  .     Yea      - 

wiU  have  it,  it  waa  what 
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that  looked  out;  I  suppose  one  must  caU  it  that, 
But  he  hadn't  got  that  look  a  year  ago.  ...  I'd 
almost  say,  six  months  ago." 

It  was  this  that,  remarkably  enough,  had  reassured 
Dick  I 

About  Mary  he  was  not  so  confident.    She  had 
come  to  him  after  his  return  in  the  summer,  and  after 
an  interview  or  two  had  begged  to  be  placed  under 
instruction.    Now  what  could  Dick  do  ?    Mary  seemed 
to  know  her  reasons  well  enough  ;  Lady  Brasted  had 
provided  for  that ;  and,  by  the  end  of  October,  Dick 
was  convinced  of  hier  sincerity.    Yet  it  was  useless 
to  pretend  that  there  was  not  another  motive  mixed 
up  in  it  all.    (Lady  Brasted  had  provided  for  tiiat 
too.)    Whether  or  no  Mary  was  actually  in  love  with 
Algy— of  this  Dick  did  not  attempt  to  judge — at  least 
she  proposed  to  marry  him ;  and  what  would  happen 
when  the  girl  heard  that  this  young  man  was  destined 
for  Religion  ?    Dick  did  the  only  possible  thing.    He 
dawdled.    Yet  he  knew  that  Christmas  must  see  the 
end. 

He  hecuAe,  then,  vaguely  uncomfortable,  when 
Mary  had  gone  oflE  without  a  word,  after  Algy,  with 
Lady  Brasted's  eyes  carefully  not  following  her. 

Lady  Brasted  still  continued  her  small  talk.  It 
was  connected  with  Italy,  and  some  view  or  another 
of  a  white  convent  with  cypresses  where  she  had  once 
stayed.  She  kept  it  up  very  weU,  but  Dick  became 
restless,  and  she  saw  it. 
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ril^  "T  rZ  *^°"«^  '"^  ""y  ^«>°»'"  «he  said. 
r«mg  I  should  so  like  to  show  you  a  little  sketch 
1  made. 

A  sudden  resolution  oame  to  Dick 
"One  instant."  he  said.    "May  I  just  get  some- 
thing from  the  oak-room  ?    I'll  come  directly  " 

«  Ja  ^1  ^^f  ^''"  *  moment."  said  Lady  Brasted ; 
and  I  rather  think " 

Dick  preterded  not  to  hear.    It  was  extremely  rude, 
but  It  was  the  only  way. 

"  One  moment,"  he  said,  and  disappeared  up  the  hall. 

When  he  saw  the  two  there,  he  determined  to  post- 
pone seemg  the  sketoh  for  the  present. 

"  Hullo.  Algy."  he  said ;  and  then  :  "  I  say.  you 
haven  t  seen  my  breviary  ?  " 

Algy  got  up  without  a  word.  The  fire  had  sunk 
to  a  splendid  red,  and  it  was  impossible  to  see  his  face. 
He  looked  silently  on  the  couch  behind  him.  Mary 
still  kuelt  at  the  fire.  ^ 

"May  I  just  light  the  candles  ?  »  said  Dick  geniaUy. 
men  the  candles  were  alight,  Maiy  stood  up  and 
turned  her  back  on  the  fire. 
"  I  can't  see  it  anywhere."  said  Dick ;  and  it  was 

perfectly  weU.    Then  he  looked  at  the  two 

Algy  was  veiy  white  indeed,  with  a  very  strained 

ook  m  ks  eyes.    Mary  seemed  perfectly  serene  and. 

8^  standmg  before  the  hearth,  glanced  this  way  and 
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"  Is  it  black  morocco  ?  "  she  said,  without  a  note 
of  discomposure. 

"  That's  it." 

"  Then  I  think  I  saw  it  in  the  library." 

"  I'll  have  a  look,"  said  Algy  abruptly  and  rather 
hoarsely ;  and  he  vanished. 

"  Were  you  talking  ?  "  asked  Dick  hypocritically, 
still  not  knowing  what  to  think. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mary.  "  I've  just  told  him  about  my- 
self." 

She  was  so  serene  that  Dick  thought  himself  a  fool 
for  even  his  vague  suspicions.  She  stood  quite  naturally, 
her  hands  behind  her,  and  spoke  straight.  Dick  had 
a  distinct^sense  of  satisfaction  in  looking  at  her.  He 
determined  that  it  was  all  right,  and  that  he  was  a 
fool. 

"I  mustn't  interrupt  you,"  he  said.  "Lady 
Brasted's  going  to  show  me  something.  I'll  just  go 
after  Algy." 

He  went  out,  passed  across  the  haU,  open&d  the 
door  of  the  library  and  went  in. 

Algy  was  standing  perfectly  rigid  by  the  mantel- 
piece, staring  into  the  fire,  with  the  book  in  his  han<?j  ; 
and  even  now  he  did  not  take  in  the  situation. 

"  Good  Lord,"  he  said ;  "  was  it  there  ?  " 

Algy  handed  it  him  without  a  word. 

"  What's  the  matter,  Algy  ?  " 
j^The  boy  did  not  mov#».    Dick  went  up  to  him  and 
put  his  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

"  What's  the  matter  ?  "  he  said  again. 
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Algy  shuddered,  jerking  his  shoulder  away,  his  face 
still  turned  to  the  fire. 

"  Don't  touch  me,"  he  '"Mspeied. 

Diok  stood  aghast. 

"  But—"  he  began. 

Then,  without  a  movement  of  warning,  the  boy 
threw  himself  in  a  crumpled  heap  into  the  deep  padded 
chair  that  stood  behind  !iim. 

"Algy  I  Algy  I" 

"OhI  .iyQod,myGodl"waaedtheboy.  "Why 
did  no  one  tell  me  ?    I  never  knew  I    I  never  knew." 

Dick  was  down  on  his  knees  in  a  moment,  after  one 
terrified  glance  at  the  door. 

"Algy;  tell  me  this  instant.  .  .  .  Don't  behave 
I'ke  that  I " 

^^  "  Oh  !  my  God  I "  groaned  out  the  voice  piteously. 
But  I  know  now.    But  why  did  no  one  teU  me  T 
God  is  cruel  .  .  .  cruel." 

"Algy  I  how  dare  you  behave  like  this  ?  Be  a 
man! " 

Then,  aU  in  a  moment  the  boy  recovered  himself 
like  a  steel  spring.  He  wheeled  about  and  sat  up, 
as  the  priest  recoiled  on  to  his  heels. 

"Oh!  I  can  behave  myself,"  he  snarled.  "Do 
you  think  I'm  going  to  give  in  ?  " 

Dick  stood  up,  driving  down  his  tumult  of  bewilder- 
ment by  an  affectation  of  contempt. 

"  Do  you  caU  that  behaving  yourself  ?  "  he  sneered. 
"  Why  can't  you  teU  me  what's  the  matter,  decently  ? 
.  .  .    Algy,  are  you  quite  mad  ?  " 
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Algy  looked  at  him  a  moment,  hk  eyee  bominc 

ont  of  hia  white  face.    Then  he  got  up,  and  stood, 

•taring  steadily  at  the  priest. 
"I  will  teU  you  then,"  he  said  slowly.    "It  is  this. 

I  understand  now  what  I  am  going  to.    I  did  not 

before." 

Diok  sti«ggled  to  keep  his  attitude  of  faint  con- 
tempt. He  Btill  feared  something  resembling  hysterics. 
But  he  was  more  terrified  at  something  else. 

"  You  had  better."  he  said.  "  I  suppose,  at  least, 
you  mean  the  Religious  Life." 

"Just  so,"  said  Algy.  "I  mean  the  Religious 
Life."  ^ 

"  There  are  two  sides  to  that,"  observed  the  priest ; 
"  they  don't  want  emotional  eUvots." 

Every  word  was  an  effort.  He  felt  overpowered 
by  something  about  this  boy ;  yet  he  fought  bravely 
to  keep  his  head.    It  was  as  if  he  faced  a  tiger. 

Algy  thrust  his  face  a  little  nearer. 

"Yes,"  he  said;   "God  is  cruel Oh  I  I  am 

not  blaspheming.    He  demands  everything." 

"  How  dare—"  began  the  priest. 

•"  I  am  aware  they  do  not  want  emotional  divote,** 
snarled  Algy.    "  That  is  exactly  why  I  am  going. 
Look  here,  Monsignor,  I  thank  God  I  know  what  it 
means  now.    Does  that  content  you  f  " 
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(V) 

Lady  Brasted  waa  waiting  in  some  annoyance,  with 
her  eketoh-book  spread  before  her  on  a  little  table, 
and  herself  in  a  deep  arm-chair.  She  wished  that 
priests  were  not  so  imperoeptive.  Here  was  this  dear, 
good  Monsignor,  blundering  like  a  blue-fly  into  hor 
pious  little  web,  to  the  shocking  discomposure  of  its 
captives. ' 

She  had  no  particular  motive,  I  gather,  for  her 
scheme,  except  that  which  is  perhaps  the  most  power- 
ful motive  known  to  man,  namely  an  intention  to 
have  her  own  way  and  to  manage  people.  She  had 
conceived  an  idea  that  it  would  be  very  beautiful  for 
these  two  young  persons  to  marry— both  converts, 
both  old  friends.  A  large  section  of  her  nature  was 
really  stupid— that  section  which  deals  with  principles ; 
the  other,  dealing  with  details  and  nuances  and  shades, 
was  rather  subtle.  Her  Italian  convents  showed  that ; 
the  drawing  was  bad,  especially  the  perspective ;  the 
details  and  the  colours  were  quite  beautiful.  She 
liktKl,  too,  to  patronise  Mary. 

She  heard  the  steps  come  out  of  the  oak-room, 
first  one  and  then  the  other,  and  go  across  to  the  library. 
Then  the  door  shut ;  and  a  long  pause  ensued. 

She  stood  up  at  last,  when  ten  minutes  had  passed, 
in  a  sort  of  holy  impatience ;  and,  as  she  was  con- 
sidering what  was  best  to  do,  the  door  suddenly  opened 
and  Dick  came  in. 
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He  looked  rather  odd.  she  thought;   he  breathed 
quickly,  as  a  man  who  has  been  running,  and  his 
expression  generally  was  not  genial. 
"  At  last,  Monsignor  I  "  she  said. 
"May  I  speak  to  you  ?  »  said  Dick. 
Quite  suddenly  she  too  felt  perturbed.    The  man 
looked  angry.    She  could  not  conceive  what  it  was  aU 
about.    As  she  looked  at  him.  paling  a  little,  again 
she  heard  steps  come  out  of  the  Ubraiy,  cross  the  haU 
and  b^gin  to  go  upstairs. 

"Why.  certainly."  she  said,  and  sat  down  again. 
Dick  am  stood  on  tHe  edge  of  the  hearth-rug,  where 
he  had  halted.  His  head  was  thrust  forward  a  little, 
hke  a  bull,  and  he  still  breathed  sharply. 

"Lady  Brasted."  he  said,  "you  must  forgive  me 
iflseemimpertinent;  but  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question. 
Itisthis.  Are  you  trying  to  bring  about  a  marriage 
between  Miss  Maple  and  Algy  ?  " 

Gentle,  spiritual-looking  women  occasionally  have 
a  touch  of  vixenish  temper  in  their  characters.  If 
ttieu:  aspirations  are  to  spirituaUty  they  can  generaUy 
keep  this  (greatly  to  their  credit)  under  control,  even 
interiorly.  But  this  horribly  direct  question  pricked 
Lady  Brasted  very  sharply  indeed.  She  flushed,  ever 
so  slightly,  and  a  little  sharpness  came  into  her  delicate 
face. 

"Is  that-er— a  question  you  have  any  business 
to  ask.  Monsignor  ?  " 

Dick  shifted  a  little  on  his  feet;  then  he  straightened 
himself. 
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"  I  dare  say  not,"  he  said.    "  Certainly  not,  if  you 
do  not  wish  to  answer  it.    I  beg  your  pardon  then. .. . 
But  then  I  must  just  say  what  I  have  to  say.    It  is 
this.    If  anybody  has  any  idea  of  a  possible  marriage 
between  Algy  and  Miss  Maple,  I  should  like  it  to  be 
made  quite  clear  to  them  that  it  will  not  do.  ...  I 
see  I  must  be  perfectly  frank.    Algy  is  hoping  to 
enter  Religion.  .  .  .  That  is  quite  private,  if  you 
please,  except  for  the  purpose  I  have  implied.    If  you 
think  that-er— that  any  one  should  know  this,  who 
is  Ukely  to  be  interested  in  the  scheme  of  this  marriage, 
it  would  be  a  charity  to  let  them  know  the  facts." 
IMck  bowed,  rather  pompously,  and  turned  away. 
•'  Stop  I "  cried  Lady  Brasted— and  he  stopped. 
"  I  don't  understand  in  the  least,  Monsignor.    This 
is  quite  new,  isn't  it  ?  " 
Dick  hesitated.    Then  he  smiled  carefully. 
"  You  must  aUow  me,  too,  not  to  answer  that,"  he 
said.    « I  have  leave  from  Algy  to  say  as  much  as  I 
have  said,  but  no  more." 

He  saw  her  flush  again,  slightly.    He  rather  ad- 
mired her  self-control.    Then  she  leaned  back  more 


"Dear  me,"  she  said  quietly.  "This  is  a  great 
surprise  to  me.  And  do  you  think  he  reaUy  has  a 
Vocation  ?  " 

Dick  jerked  his  head  a  little. 

"  May  I  sit  down  a  moment  ?  "  he  said.  (This  kind 
of  pompous  fencing  seemed  to  him  ridiculous.  He 
determined  to  be  frank.) 
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"  Let  me  be  quite  plain,"  he  said.    "  I  know  you 
won't  be  offended.    May  I  really  speak  out  ?  " 
"  Please  do,"  she  said,  with  quite  a  pleasant  smile. 
"WeU— honestly— I  think  it's  a  pity  to  interfere. 
I  know  you  mean  to  be  kind,  and  don't  want  anything 
at  aU  but  Algy's  good;   but,  reaUy  and  truly,  as  a 
priest,  I  do  ask  you  not  to  do  anything  more  just  now. 
It's  a  long  stoiy,  and  I  could  not  possibly  tell  you  all 
the  details ;  but  it  oomes  to  this.    I  am  perfectly  con- 
vinced—more than  ever  now  from  something  that 
has  just  happened— that  this  boy  has  got  a  Vocation. 
I  think  it's  a  dreadful  pity  to  distract  him  and  com- 
plicate  matters  just  now ;  and,  I  don't  think  it's  quite 
fair  to  Miss  Maple.    May  I  ask  you,  quite  simply,  to 
leave  things  alone  for  the  present  ?    His  people  don't 
know  yet.    They  will  have  to  be  told.    There  are  a 
heap  of  complications.  .  .  .    Please  don't  add  to 
them.  Lady  Brasted." 

Dick  would  have  disarmed  a  child.  But  Lady 
Brasted  was  not  a  child.  She  was  a  rather  suspicious 
and  very  elaborate  woman.  She  was  silent  a  moment, 
from  sheer  annoyance.  It  was  intolerable  that  she 
should  be  told  her  business  by  an  imperceptive  priest. 
"  And  you  think  Afiss  Maple  should  be  warned  off  ?  " 
she  said  sweetly. 
It  was  Dick's  turn  to  flush. 

"  Please  don't  think  of  me  as  having  formed  any 
opinion  at  all  about  Miss  Maple.  I  simply  say  what 
I  think  best." 

Lady  Brasted  looked  at  the  fire  without  speaking. 
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"  It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  take  all  this  trouble, 
Monsignor ;  I  felt  sure  that  dear  Mr.  Algy  was  in  good 
and  careful  hands." 

Dick  glanoed  up.  But  there  was  not  a  trace  of 
sarcasm  in  her  tone  or  air. 

"  Then *'  he  began. 

There  were  steps  in  the  hall,  the  rustle  of  a  dress ; 
Dick  stood  up  hastily  and  Mary  walked  in. 

"  Thank  you  so  much,  Lady  Brasted,"  he  said.  "  I 
really  must  go  and  say  office." 

There  was  silence  for  a  minute  or  two  after  the  door 
closed. 

"Did  you  have  a  pleasant  talk,  my  dear  ?  "  purred 
Annie. 

Mary  knelt  down  by  the  fire,  as  she  had  knelt  just 
now  in  the  oak-room  ;  and  again  she  said  nothing. 

"  I  am  so  sorry  our  little  week-end  is  almost  finished," 
went  on  the  other  tranquilly.  "You  must  come 
down  again,  Mary  dear,  before  Christmas ;  and  Mr. 
Algy  must  come  too." 
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(I) 

QN  the  eighteenth  of  November  I  received  at  Cam- 

^^  bridge  a  grim  little  birthday  present  in  the  form 
of  a  note  endosed  in  one  from  Chris.  It  ran  as  fol- 
lows : —  » 

"Ceowston,  Sussex, 
(c «,  «  "  November  16. 

My  DBAS  SlE, 

"I  b^  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 

letter,  and  to  say  that  I  shaU  be  happy  to  see  you  and 
your  two  friends  on  the  26th.    You  do  not  inform  me 
of  the  nature  of  the  news  you  wish  to  lay  before  me 
beyond  saying   that  it  concerns  my  son  Algernon' 
and  that  you  come  from  him.    But  you  must  aUow 

me  to  say  that  if  it  has  any  bearing  upon  my  decision 
that  my  son  must  not  Uve  at  home,  I  feel  it  right  to 
teU  you  that  no  arguments  you  can  bring  before  me 
will  have  any  effect.  I  say  this  to  spare  you  the 
trouble  of  coming  on  a  useless  errand.  Perhaps  you 
will  kmdly  assure  me  that  this  is  not  the  case. 

"  Yours  faithfully, 
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Chris  added  a  line  or  two  to  say  that  he  had  sent 
this  assurance,  and  had  announced  that  we  would 
arrive  by  the  three-fifty  on  the  date  mentioned.  We 
could  leave  again  a  little  after  six.  He  asked  me  to 
send  both  the  notes  on  to  Dick. 

Now  I  knew  hardly  anything  of  what  had  happened 
at  Esher,  beyond  what  a  rather  exultant  and  in- 
coherent note  from  Dick  had  conveyed  to  me.  In  it 
he  hinted  that  something  had  happened  which  con- 
firmed his  own  belief  in  the  boy's  vocation,  and  that 
the  way  would  now  be  cleared  of  Miss  Maple.  He 
promised  to  tell  me  more  when  we  met. 

I  spent  the  next  few  days  in  conjecture.  I  put  Miss 
Maple  aside.  I  felt  i  did  not  know  enough;  and 
confined  myself  to  Algy.  At  this  time  I  knew  nothing 
of  Algy's  father  except  what  Algy  himself  had  told 
me ;  and  a  son  is  not  usually  a  good  critic  of  his 
parents.  I  scarcely  knew  what  to  expect.  Prom 
the  letter  I  deduced  a  strong  wiU,  an  ambition  to  be 
business-like,  and  an  entire  lack  of  imagination.  The 
handwriting  corroborated  these  points.  The  letter 
was  written  with  a  "  J  "  pen,  itself  a  significant  detail ; 
the  lines  were  level ;  the  capitals  unimportant ;  there 
was  a  thick  black  line  beneath  the  signature ;  one  or 
two  of  the  words  tailed  off  rather.  I  said  to  myself, 
oracularly,  that  here  was  a  strong  man,  but  not  so 
strong  as  he  thought. 

I  began  to  wonder  all  over  again  what  in  the  world 
this  man  would  make  of  the  Contemplative  Life. 
Probably  he  would  be  under  the  impression  that  there 
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wer©  no  ContemplativwB  at  the  begiiming  of  thu 
twentieth  oentuiy ;    and  that  what  there  had  been 
before  the  days  of  breezy  King  Hal  had  devoted  them- 
selves  entirely  to  chambering  and  wantonness,  to 
enonnous  meals  such  aa  are  depicted  in  comic  papers, 
to  the  taking  of  too  much  wine,  and  to  other  camalitiee. 
It  would  swely  be  entirely  impossible  to  convince  him 
that  there  were  still  many  thousands  of  persons,  men 
and  women,  who  deliberately  shut  themselves  up  in 
order  to  pray;   and  that  his  son  Algy  proposed  to 
make  one  of  them.  ...  The  imagination  boggled  at 
the  thought  of  the  interview. 

So.  once  more,  I  e«)aped  into  irresponsibility,  threw 
out  anchors,  so  to  speak,  and  wished  for  the  day. 

On  the  twenty-fourth  I  received  a  long  letter  from 
Algy,  recounting  his  Esher  experience,  and  makimr 
other  remarks.    This  I  prefer  not  to  insert.  .  .^ 

I  went  to  town  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-fifth 
and  drove  stiraight  to  Dick's  house ;  and  the  instant  I 
set  eyes  on  him,  sunk  despairingly  in  his  arm-chair, 
I  faiew  that  things  were  somehow  aU  wrong.  He 
looked  at  me  hopelessly. 

"  Where's  Chris  ?"  I  began. 

"He's  to  meet  us  at  the  station,  if  we  reaUy  are 
to  go."  '' 

I  ignored  this. 
"  And  Algy  ?  » 

"  He's  dining  here  this  evening." 
IMck  was  in  his  dramatic  mood ;  I  could  see  that 
and  determined  to  face  it  oneerfully. 
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"  Look  here,  Dick  ;  what's  the  matter  T  *' 
He  waved  his  hands  despairingly  as  I  sat  down. 
"I  can't  tell  you;  I  can't  teU  you ;  that's  the  worst 

of  it.    And  I  shall  burst  if  I  don't." 
"  If  you  mean  Esher  you  needn't  trouble.    I  heard 

from  Algy   yesterday.    ...   Yes,   quite   full    and 

explicit." 

"  Thank  Ctod  I  "  broke  out  Dick  piously ;  and  sat 
down  too.  Then  he  went  on  rapidly.  "My  dear 
man;  that  boy's  going  to  be  a  saint.  He's— he's 
goigeous.  I  fear  nothing  for  him.  He  knows  the 
whole  thing  now,  and  he  never  wavered  one  second." 

"  Well  then " 

"  It's  the  other  one,  my  dear  man ;  it's  the  other 
one." 

"  You  mean  Miss  Maple  ?  " 

"  Yes.  .  .  .  Well,  I  went  straight  to  Lady  Brasted, 
with  his  leave,  and  told  her  everything—I  mean  about 
his  vocation,  and  told  her  to  pass  it  on.  Wasn't  that 
right  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  so." 

"Well,  of  course,  it  never  even  entered  my  head 
that  she  wouldn't." 

"  Do  you  mean " 

Dick  waved  his  hands  again. 

"  I'm  in  a  frightful  state  of  mind,"  he  cried.  "  I 
don't  know  what  to  think.  AU  I  know  is  that  that 
girl's  been  here  for  instructions  again  and  again,  just 
as  usual ;  that  she's  gone  down  to  Crowston  again  ; 
and  that  there's  not  the  faintest  sign  that  she  knows 
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anything.    I  don't  beUeve  that  woman's  told  hei 
after  aU." 

••  StuflF  and  nonsense  I  "  I  said.    "  She  must  have,' 
"  I  don't  believe  it  for  a  minute,"  cried  Dick.    "  ] 

believe  she's  trying  to  force  it  on  more  than  ever." 
"  TeU  me  exactly  what  happened  m  the  eveninff.' 

I  said  judicially. 

"  Nothing,   nothing  at  aU.    Miss  Maple  was  ali 

right :    and  of  course  I  thought  that  Lady  Brasted 

wasn't  going  to  teU  her  till  after  we'd  gone.    So  that 

didn't  disturb  me.    But  Algy  I  Algy  I    My  dear  man, 

he  was  absolutely  himself  again.    He  took  her  in  to 

dinner ;  he  turned  over  music  for  her—Lady  B.  asked 

him,  by  the  way—he  was  perfectly  natural.    I  can't 

think  where  that  boy  gets  his  self-control  from.    How 

in  the  world  he  did  it  is  beyond  me.    I  was  like  a  cat 

on  hot  pktes,  inside.    But  he  did  it  all  without  a 

tremor;  I  never  caught  him  off  his  guard  once.    We 

went  oflE  early  next  morning,  and  the  last  thing  I  saw 

waf  ^hat  girl  waving  to  us  from  the  porch.    She  was 

a  bit  too  serene  for  my  liking,  because  she  must  have 

seen  there  had  been  something  queer  about  Algy  in 

the  oak-room." 

"  I  understand  from  Algy  that  it  was  just  touch  and 
go,"  I  said  slowly. 

"  Exactly ;   at  least  so  he  thinks,  though  I'm  not 
sure.  .  .  .  WeU,  the  question  is,  what's  to  be  done  ?  " 
"  Why  didn't  you  teU  her  yourself  ?  "  I  said  severely. 
Dick  groaned. 

"  I  wish  to  God  I  had ;  but  I  kept  hoping  and  hoping 
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that  Udj  Brasted  h«d,  or  would.    Then  I  thought 
I'd  teU  her  when  we'd  aeen  his  people;  and  this  morn- 
ing I  got  »  note  to  say  she  couldn't  oome  to-morrow 
as  she  was  going  to  CSrowston  yesterday  till  Monday." 

I  iat  pondering.    These  were  indeed  oomplioaUons. 

"  What  about  her  faith  ?  "  I  asked. 

•*  Oh  I  she's  convinced  aU  right.  That's  the  worst 
of  it  in  one  way.  If  she  was  just  a  hypocrite  I  wouldn't 
mind.  But  she's  not ;  there's  a  lot  in  her.  I  don't 
know  when  I've  had  a  more  satisfaotoiy  convert. 
And  yet  I  can't  doubt  any  longer  that  she's  in  love 
with  this  boy.  ..  .  I've  been  thinking  furiously.  .  .  . 

She  speaks  of  him  now  and  then.    It's  aU  that  other 
woman,  you  know." 

"  Tell  me  more  about  Algy." 

Diek  laughed  shortly. 

"  Oh  I  you  needn't  bother  about  him.  He's  all 
right.  I  suppose  you  do  reaUy  understand  what 
happened  to  him  that  evening  ?  " 

"  I  imagine  that  he  suddenly  understood  what  falling 
in  love  meant." 

"  Exactly ;  though  that's  a  mild  way  of  putting  it. 
He  was  just  knocked  clean  ofif  his  feet.  I've  heard  of 
it  before ;  but  I've  never  seen  it  till  then." 

"  Was  it  .  .  .  was  it  rather  ghastly  ?  " 

Dick  leaned  forward. 

"  My  dear,"  he  said,  "  you  and  I  are  priests ;  Algy 
isn't.  I  suppose  neither  you  or  I  ever  have  or  ever 
can  possibly  understand  it.    But  it  was  ghastly," 

"  And  he  never  wavered  ?  "  I  asked,  after  a  pause. 
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"Ney»r  for  one  leoond.    He  said  th»t  Ood  wm 

omel.    I  b^gui  to  tell  him  he  WM  bUfpheming ;  then 

I  iftw  he  wMn*t.  ...  He  only  meant  that  God  mmt 

have  eTerything  or  nothing-«t  leaet  from  him.  .  .  . 

Well;  he  was  ttaying  here  a  night  or  two  last  week." 
"  Yee  ?  " 

'*  Well ;  I  went  to  his  room  when  he  waa  oat  to  get 
a  book  I'd  lent  him.  I  couldn't  find  it.  I  began  to 
look  among  his  things.  There  was  a  tin  box  there, 
one  of  those  round  things,  you  know,  that  altai^breads 
are  kept  in.  Well;  the  top  fell  off  as  I  moved  it.  Do 
you  know  what  was  inside  7  " 

I  shook  my  head.  > 

"  It  was  a  little  discipline  that  boy  had  made  out  of 
whipooid  and  wire." 

"  Oh  I  they  often  do  that.  It's  a  regular  symptom." 

"Yes,  I  know.  But  this  meant  business.  I  tell 
you  it  was  all  streaked  over  with  blood.  That's  new, 
since  Esher,  I  expect." 

"  Did  you  say  anything  to  him  T  " 

"Good  God  I  no." 

There  was  a  silence.  .  .  .  Then  I  returned  abruptly 
to  Bfiss  Maple. 

"  She  can't  apostatise,  because  she  isn't  a  Catiiolio— 
Miss  Maple,  I  mean." 

"  No ;  but  she  can  draw  back  .  .  .  and,  and  break 
her  heart." 
I  was  silent. 

"  Does  she  know  we're  coming  down  to-day  ? "  I 
aslml  presently. 
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'She'iinrotobjmoir.    I  didn't  teU  her." 

"  Why  on  earth  not  ?  It  wouid  have  been  r»ther 
•  good " 

"  My  dew  rnw,  I  joit  oonldn't I  don't  know. 

Oh,  Lordf  do  let  me  «lone.  What  •  confounded 
nnisanoe  theee  women  are  I  " 

IHok  began  to  stride  abont  hit  room,  hammerimr 
his  head  in  perplexity. 

"  Ciome  and  lunch,"  I  said,  with  as  much  tranquillity 
as  I  codid  summon.  Things  were  getting  beyond  me 
altogether ;  and  when  they  do  that,  I  am  accustomed 
to  let  go  and  wait. 

It  was  a  veiy  dismal  meal  that  we  had.  Dick  was 
distracted  and  feverish.  I  began  to  wonder  whether 
he  was  the  right  man  to  take  with  us  or  not,  till  I  re- 
membered the  way  in  which  I  had  seen  him  deport 

Wmself  once  or  twice  before  in  the  presence  of  difficul- 
ties.   (Oh  I  Dick  has  plenty  of  breeding.    He'll  rage 
on  up  to  the  verge  of  male  hysterics  when  he's  with 
friends ;  but  he'D  stiffen  into  the  most  proper  rigidity 
wh«i  the  crisis  reaUy  arrives.    I  suppose  it's  the  result 
of  breeding.)    But  he  was  at  his  wont  with  me  that 
day.    He  had  long  fite  of  staring  at  the  tablecloth, 
answering  me  in  the  voice  of  one  who  dreams ;   he 
pushed  his  chair  back  at  the  end,  forgetting  to'  say 
grace,  and  seized  a  cigarette  without  offering  me  one ; 
he  also  took  the  most  comfortable  chair  with  its  back 
to  the  light.    RnaUy,  he  said  he  didn't  think  he'd 
come  with  us,  after  all. 
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>ToQ*V0  got  to/*  I  Mid  bfitfly.    (Of  oonrw,  the 
poMibiUty  h«d  oconrred  to  me  of  not  going  mjielf.) 
**  But  how  otm  I  feoe  that  girl  7  "  he  cried. 

"  Yon  AM  I  She  won't  Join  the  oooncil.  No ;  it's 
next  Wednesday  tuatll  be  your  critie." 

"What»  when  she  oomee  for  iiutmotion?  She 
won't  oome.    Ill  bet  yon  what  yon  like." 

I  knew  nothing  abont  that ;  and  said  lo. 

"  I'm  in  fooh  a  tangle."  said  Diok  slowly,  "  that  I 
reaUy  don't  aee  my  way  out.  I  wonder  ...  oh  f  I 
wonder  whether  we're  right.  Suppose  it  doesn't  come 
off.  Suppose  Algy  funks  it  at  the  end  I  ..  .  Suppose, 
after  all,  he's  got  noYooation  I  .  .  .  What  a  vile  mess 
we  should  have  madis  of  it  I " 

"  Dick.  That's  not  our  aflFair.  We've  got  to  take 
things  as  they  oome.  '  Do  ye  nezte  thynge.'  Besides, 
you  know  perfectly  well  he's  got  a  Vocation." 

*'  I  suppose  you're  right,"  he  .aid ;  and  leUpsed  into 
thoughtful  gloom. 

The  train  left  Victoria  at  two  thirty-five;  and  at 
twenty  minutes  past  the  hour  we  told  Betty  to  beckon 
up  a  cab. 

It  was  a  heavy  November  day  as  we  drove  through 
the  streets— the  kind  of  day  that  either  drives  one 
inwards  or  outward/; ;  either  into  an  understanding  of 
how  little  man  is  and  how  helpless  before  the  Large 
Mysteries ;  or  of  how  strong  and  great  he  is  to  have 
accomplished  so  much  m  this  world—these  enormous 
buildings,  this  stupendous  city,  these  labyrinths  of 
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««.in*hMwm<»b;  here  about  u.  wm  London  with 
^Vh^  iiW.ttT«ie«.  if  OTMpow^iag  witn««  to 

whole  ^  yidoDMy  and  impo«ibl^thi«  biidnaM 
«iwhidbwewMt»b«tr  OrwMitthamo.twp»fflely 
r-l  and  yitd  thing!    One  of  the  two  IteLti^ 

WM  the  r»Ting  of  nudna..,  the  other  the  »potheod.  of 
•Meiente,    Which wm which r  ..  .        *~""~" 

On  the  itrip  of  p»rement  outride  the  booking-offioe 
•m«,g  the  roperdlion.  porter,  who  always  at  that 

•tation  lounge  about  waiting  for  gentlemen  in  fur  coats 
on  their  way  to  Brighton,  to  the  di«»mflture  of  aU 
to«  wealthy  travellers,  stood  a  bearded  figure  in  a 
l»wnH)oloured  coat,  brown  boots  and  a  Trilby  hat. 
So  here  you  are,"  he  said.    "  I've  got  the  tickets  " 


(n) 

HMold  was  at  home  on  an  ewa«  from  Oxford ;  and 
l»d  arrived  witii  Miss  Maple  and  Syba  on  the  previous 
evemng.  There  was  to  be  shooting  next  day.  for  which 
another  man  or  two  were  expected,  and  Mary  and 
Sybil  were  come  down  to  entertain  them. 

Harold  was  rather  cross  after  lunch,  for  his  darlina 
waP  still  talking  in  the  haU  with  his  mother;  and 
^nng  about  had  seemed  useless.  So  he  went  to 
^e  bUUard-room  and  began  to  knock  the  balls  about. 
He  had  asked  for  the  motor  and  had  been  told  he 
couldn't  have  it. 
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"  It*8  got  to  go  to  the  station,"  said  his  father. 
"  Who's  coming  ?  " 
"  Some  one  to  see  me." 

Mr.  Banister  looked  severe,  and  thought  how  dis- 
creet he  was.    There  was  no  earthly  reason  why  he 
should  not  have  announced  our  coming ;  but  he  had 
not  done  so  except  to  his  wife  with  an  instruction  to 
keep  the  confidence.    I  think  he  thought  there  was 
something  vaguely  disreputable  in  the  fact  that  three 
papists  were  to  enter  his  house.    It  might  ahnost  look 
as  if  Popish  plots  were  being  successful,  and  as  if  the 
defection  of  his  own  son  were  somehow  furthering  the 
machinations  of  the  Jesuits,  who,  as  is  notorious,  are 
perpetually  worming  themselves  into  blameless  British 
households  without  the  smaUest  motive.    He  knew 
that  Chris  gave  himself  out  to  be  a  layman;  but  he 
was  not  quite  satisfied.    On  the  whole,  therefore,  it 
seemed  to  him  best  to  keep  the  whole  affair  dark,  and 
to  entertain  us  to  conversation  and  tea  in  his  own 
Btudy.    He  still  believed,  as  we  learned  presently, 
that  the  object  of  the  deputation  must  be,  in  some 
manner,  to  reinstate  Algy. 

So  Harold  was  doubly  cross.  He  had  failed  to  get 
the  motor  for  himself  and  Sybil ;  and  he  had  now 
failed  to  get  Sybil  for  himself. 

He  played  then  with  that  listlessness  that  means 
failure.  Four  times  did  he  venomously  hit  the  balls 
round  the  table  without  accomplishing  anything. 
Once  more  he  set  his  teeth  savagely  and  was  addressing 
himself  to  the  red,  when  Mary  walked  in. 
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He  had  not  seen  her  alone  sinoe  her  arrival ;  bnthe 
hiid  noticed,  he  thought,  an  unusual  air  about  her. 
She  had  been  very  quiet  at  dinner  on  the  previous 
evennig.  quiet  again  at  breakfast  and  lunch ;  and  yet 
Bhe  had  not  seemed  at  aU  depressed.  There  was  a 
fand  of  radiant  tranquillity  in  her  brown  eyes  that  had 
been  wther  pleasing  when  he  had  had  time  to  notice  it. 
Harold  approved  of  Mary  very  much ;  and  as  soon  as 
the  disappointment  that  she  was  not  Sybil  had  sub- 
sided he  was  conscious  of  being  pleased  that  she  had 
come. 

"  Come  and  knock  about,"  he  said. 
»faiy  looked  at  him  an  instant  as  he  played  his 
stroke  and  missed. 

"Yes,  I  will,"  she  said.    "I  see  there's  hope  for 
me  to-day";  and  she  chose  a  cue. 

Harold  liked  playing  with  Mary,  because  he  knew 
he  could  always  beat  her  if  he  reaUy  paid  attention ; 
and  yet  Maty  played  weU  enough  to  redeem  the  per- 
formance  from  absurdity. 
"  Aren't  you  going  out  ?  "  she  said. 
"No;  it's  beastly.  Besides,  I've  been  out  this 
morning.    Go  on  :  you  begin.    Fifty  up." 

It  was  very  pleasant  to  watch  her.  She  was  so  care- 
^  and  so  graceful.  She  bent  her  face  so  deliberately. 
Her  hands  were  so  white  and  firm.  She  reaUy  wanted 
to  win ;  she  was  so  geniaUy  distressed  when  she  lost 
which  was  three  times  out  of  four;  she  was  so  com- 
pletely delighted  when  she  won  through  Harold's  in- 
attention or  magnanimity.    She  gave  him  exactly 
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that  which  the  young  male  desires-*  competitor 
competent  enough  to  be  worth  facing,  inferior  enough 
to  be  secure  of  beating,  and  pleasant  enough  to  pr^ 
tect  Harold  felt  a  real  man  when  he  played  at 
bilhards  with  Maty. 

Outside,  the  day  was  bleak  enor  to  heighten  the 
pleasure  of  this  warm  and  secm^  room.  Gusto  of 
^  pattered  the  laurel  leaves  together  beneath  the 
window;  flaws  of  rain  spattered  on  the  glass;  the 
huge  cedar  on  the  laira  tossed  ito  well-bred  fingers 
and  arms  despairingly  in  the  air  as  a  man  shrugs  his 
shoulders  in  disgust ;  and,  beyond,  heavy  clouds  ran 
contmually  across  thd  sky. 

^The  two  were  neck  by  neck  up  to  forty-two ;  then 
Harold  ran  out,  and  laid  down  his  cue, 

"I  wonder  where  Sybil  is,"  he  said  inadvertently. 

Mary  looked  at  him  with  sisterly  pleasure. 

"  Oh  I  Harold,"  she  said,  "  I  do  like  you." 
iThe  boy  flushed,  brought  suddenly  down  from  his 
manhood,  while  Mary  sat  down  comfortably  in  the 
low,  large,  pig-skin  chair  by  the  fire. 

"  ShaU  I  teU  you  something  ?  "  she  said  suddenly. 
"AU  right."  ^ 

"  I  don't  think  I  will,  then." 
Harold  affected  to  whistle ;  and  Mary  watohed  him 
inth  pleasure  as  he  took  up  his  cue  once  more.    She 

knew  perfecUy  what  was  in  his  mind.    Then,  after  an 
ineffectual  stroke,  out  it  came. 

"  Is  it  anything  about  SybU  ?  "  he  asked,  goinir 
round  the  table.  *  ^* 
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"  No— it's  about  me." 
"Ohl" 

"  I  will  teU  you."  said  Maiy  impulsively,  « if  you'U 
absolutely  swear  not  to  teU  a  soul." 
"AU  right." 

"No ;  come  and  sit  down.  I  can't  talk  while 
you're  domg  that." 

Harold  finished  his  run  (it  would  never  do  for  the 
male  to  show  interest  in  female  secrets) ;  tossed  his 
cu.  on  the  table ;  came  romid  and  sat  opporite  her, 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets. 

"It's  this  first,"  said  Maiy.    "  Have  you  ever  talked 

to  Algj.  much »  she  broke  off  in  some  confusion. 

No     she  said,  « it's  nothing  to  do  with  Algy 

Oh  I  I  may  as  well  tell  you.  .  ,  .» 
Again  she  stopped.    Harold  eyed  her  carefuUy. 

•WeU;  get  on,"  he  said. 
^^  "I  don't  think  I  will."  observed  Mary  verv  slowly, 
^t  least,  not  just  now.    Let's  talk  about  something 

••  What  you  please,"  said  Harold  poUtely. 
"  WeU-Sybil,"  she  said,  determined  to  switch  off 
the  Ime  effectually. 

"  What's  there  to  say  about  her  ?  " 

••  WeU ;  what's  she  doing  this  afternoon  ?  " 

"  I  haven't  the  slightest  idea." 

"My  dear  boy."  said  Mary  contentedly,  "vou 
needn't  take  that  line  with  me.  I  think  she's  a  dear 
girl ;  and  so  do  you,  you  know." 

"  Oh  I  she's  aU  right,"  remarked  Harold  uncomfort- 
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•bly.  Maiy  had  never  talked  quite  like  this  brf<»© ; 
Ae  had  never  been  quite  so  straightforward,  though 
he  knew  and  she  knew  and  he  knew  that  she  knew, 
and  so  forth,  exaotfy  what  the  reUtions  were. 

"  What  I  want  to  know  is  this."  said  Mary  with  un- 
usual determination.    "  What's  going  to  happen  r  » 

u^^^    ^  ^'''''*  ^°^'"  «^d  ^  ^7  peevishly. 
What's  the  good  of  talking  ?  » 

"I  wish  I  was  of  some  use  in  the  world,"  sighed 

Mary,  beginning  to  drum  her  bronte  shoe  on  the  bear's 
head  at  her  feet. 

"When  did  you  meet  Algy  last?"  asked  Harold 
suddenly. 

"  About  a  fortnight  ago." 

"OhI  Where's  he  going  to  be  for  CShristmas,  do  you 
know  ?  "  ' 

"  Lady  Brasted's  going  to  ask  him  down,"  said  Mary 
with  a  superb  unoonoem. 

"Oh!    Are  you  going  to  be  there  ?  " 
"Yes." 

"Poor  old  Algy.    Give  him  my  love." 
"IwiH." 

Then  Harold  had  a  sudden  impulse  of  confidence 
about  himself .    He  felt  crueUy  used  just  now ;  there 

was  the  motor,  and  there  was  Sybil,  and  there  were  his 
debts  at  Oxford  and  his  father's  singular^  unsym- 
pathetic attitude  towards  them,  and  a  host  of  things 
mduding  the  particular  state  of  mind  that  one  gete 
mto  in  the  middle  of  an  aft.    jon  indoors. 
"  Look  hiae,"  he  said.    «  Of  course,  you  know  aU 
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^^h^y^  three  hundred  jH>rmdB^yJt7t  my 

Save  It  for  five  yew*,"  said  Maiy. 

mil^^^rf^^'^^^    Beridee,  I  can't  starve 
meantiine.    And  there  are  some  debto." 

"Gk  intoano£Soe." 

"I  couldn't  possibly.    And  even  then Oh  I 

It's  hopeless."  ' 

"  Hasn't  she  got  anything  ?  »» 

^tt»*tapp«l.j^ tapped.    It«...«,„d«ta.to. 

now  (bu^  then,  that  w»  «,tirely  hia  own  t«at).  but 
**!>  ™lmutod  proq^tB  to  look  £orw«i  (Lto 
CWton  to  M.  «le,„»te  inoome.  to  «,mp.r,tive 
liberty.  And  he  didn't  in  the  leut  deserve  it  or 
S^**'''    ^^"^  "*  fi'^  "*»'"«Wen  vindio. 

"And  Uiere's  that  fool  Algy."  he  said,  "with  hi. 
rotten  religion " 

Hie  foot  stopped  tapping  veiy  suddenly;   and  he 
looked  up. 

"WeUf'hesaid. 

*•  ^n't  abuse  Algy's  religion,"  said  the  girl  quietly. 

;;  Why  not  ?    Nobody  but  a  fool "  ^ 

"  Please  don't,"  she  said  again. 
The  panting  of  a  motor  suddenly  became  audible 
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from  (he  direotion  of  the  drive,  sonndiiig  through  the 
open  door  of  the  billiMd-room  that  gave  upon  one  of 
thehaUpaasagee.  From  where  Harold  sat  he  ooold  see 
through  that  door,  along  the  passage  and  through  the 
window  bqrond  to  the  front  of  the  house. 

"Here's  the  motor,"  he  said,  suddenly  distraoted. 

"I  wonder  who  the  ohap  is Good  LordI  there 

are  three  of  them ;  and  two  of  them  are  parsons." 

"  Parsons  ?  " 

"They  look  like  it.  What  on  earth  does  father 
want  with  two  parsons  ?  I  hate  parsons.  That's  a 
fat  one  I " 

Mary  got  up  out  of  her  chair  and  came  across,  looking 
too.  Then  she  suddenly  appeared  to  freeze.  She 
remained  perfectly  stiU,  half  turned  away  from  the 
boy,  with  one  hand  on  the  billiard  table. 

"  What's  up  ?"  said  Harold,  startled  by  her  attitude. 

Mary  took  a  step  towards  the  door;  then,  as  the 
three  disappeared  within  the  Corinthian  portico  she 
turned  round.    Her  face  was  strangely  set;    and 

there  was  an  odd  light  in  her  eyes.    StiU  she  did  not 
speak. 

"What's  up?"  asked  Harold  again.  "Do  you 
know  any  of  them  ?  " 

"I  know  one  of  them,"  said  Mary;  "  they're  prieste." 
"  Priests  I  " 

Then  Mary  was  gone. 
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(m) 

Harold  too  got  up  a  moment  later,  and  went  after 
her;  but  dhe  had  disappeared.  This  was  reaUy 
exciting.  Visions  of  plote  and  conversions  moved 
before  his  brain.  He  had  a  wild  picture,  as  he  tip- 
toed along  towards  the  haU,  of  his  father  going  through 
strange  rites  in  his  study,  from  which  he  too  should 
emeige  a  Catholic.  Surely  it  must  be  news  of  Algy  I 
Perhaps  he  was  deadl  One  violent  emotion  tore 
through  his  heart  as  he  perceived  what  this  meant  to 
himself.  Then  he  beat  it  down;  for  he  was  a  good- 
hearted  boy  ^a  the  whole. 

The  haU  was  empty ;  but  on  the  oak  table  in  the 
centre  there  lay  three  hats ;  a  silk  one,  a  Trilby,  and 
a  wide-awake.  He  inspected  them  curiously.  They 
seemed  very  suggestive.  There  was  a  stick,  too, 
on  the  table,  with  a  silver  band  round  it;  he 
looked  at  that  too;  and  read  the  initials  "CD." 
Priests  I 

The  door  from  the  inner  haU  opened,  and  a  charming 
face  peeped  in. 

"  Come  here,"  hissed  Harold  melodramatioaUy. 

Sybil  stepped  in  like  a  dainty  oat. 

"  Who  do  you  suppose  these  belong  to  ?  "  whispered 
the  boy,  indicating  the  hats. 

She  shook  her  head  silently,  looking  at  him  with 
expectant  eyes.    (Oh!  she  was  charming !) 

"Two  Popish  priests,"  hissed  Harold  once  more; 
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*^and  they've  now  gone  to  father  to  make  him  a 
Catiiolio.    Don't  you  smeU  the  incense  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  twear  they're  priests." 

"  How  do  you  know  ?  " 

"Maiy  told  me  so.  She  knows  one  of  them,  she 
said." 

Sybil  stared  at  him. 

"I  passed  her  on  the  stairs  just  now.  She  was 
going  to  your  mother's  room." 

The  two  regarded  one  another. 

"Come  along  to  the  billiard-room,"  said  Harold 
suddenly.    "  We  must  beat  the  bottom  out  of  this." 

There  they  sat  down  again  on  two  chairs,  on  either 
side  of  the  fire-phwe.  leaving  the  door  open  as  before 
in  case  the  mysterious  strangers  should  come  out 
agam.  But  the  motor  had  gone  off  to  the  stables,  and 
there  appeared  no  hope  of  seeing  them  again  for  the 
present.  It  was  quite  like  the  situation  at  Esher, 
with  other  actors. 

"  By  George ! "  began  Harold.    «  Something's  up." 

Sybil  nodded  mutely.    She  was  sitting  where  Maiy 

had  sat  just  now ;  and  he  could  not  help  contrasting 

one  with  the  other.    Certainly  Mary  had  looked  veiy 

young  just  now ;  but  with  Sybil  now  instead—  I 

What  Mary  had  said  of  her  a  whUe  ago  was  singularly 
true,  thought  Harold.  She  was  like  a  Gainsborough 
-exactly  like  one;  with  an  extraordinary  sugges- 
tiveness  of  youth  and  breeding  and  daintiness,  with 
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M^y  li~i  .Md.  look  mof.  Md  mo«  like  .  li^S 
n.  ,un  w«  beginning  to  go  down  beyond  th. 

^  the  girr.  d«k  h^  to  th««U  ofg^d,  ,^ 
her  f«e  mth  radi«,ce  and  her  ^  withXht.^^ 

eff^t^tT  ""  ".  f  "^  <"  «  «S»ment  to  the 
e««t  th.  Algy  moet  Uve  been  offered  «.  i«.port«.t 

Good  Lord  I "  he  cried. 

her  dende,  hand.     <,ki«ing  them  farioudy.     ^ 
My  darting  I  "he  cried. 

in  Zlht  !^  *r:"»'  Wo«,  Ayly  and  .nddenly 
in  shrnbbenee  «,d  dark  roonu ;   but  never  ,rith  fli 

tte  viTid  h<Te  that  would  .«ert  itoelf  that  in  «,me 

wealth  to  hun»K.  No.  no.  his  heart  cried  to  hT 
^  ~  not  de«l  I  he  could  not  be  dead  I    pI  dd 

^1  ^.«»««><^er,the,»w.e  that  vague  ho« 
tt.t  would  not  be  stifled,  that  in  some  way  oT^oZ 
tte  «t«a«on  would  he  changed  for  the  betC  ^ 
t*d been*, constant :  -.deoveiyp^udofitl  S^^ 

thmgs  wou^d  tum.  Above  all,  there  «,t  Syba  iHi 
entrancing  light.  "j-uu  m  an 

Sybn  too  knew  the  difference  between  this  Usang 
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and  the  other  OHM.    The  dew  faoe  on  her  haiidi  ihbok 
withpaeeion;  the  lipe  ftong. 

"Let  me  go/*  ahe  cried  bieathlei^jr,  aduuned  and 
frightened. 

It  wae  a  minnte  or  two  before  she  oonld  tear  him 
o£F,  and  stood  up,  trembling  and  white. 

"OhI  my  darling!  I'm  so  sorry,"  cried  Harold. 
"  I  couldn't  help  it.  I  simply  couldn't  help  it.  You 
looked  so  sweet  I  " 

He  was  still  on  his  knees  with  his  bright  hair  all 
miBed,  and  his  ardent  eyes  alight  with  loye. 

"  Yon  most  never  touch  me  like  that  again,"  she 
whispered,  still  half  terrified. 

"I  won't  I  I  swear  I  won't,"  cried  the  boy.  "OhI 
Sybil  ..." 


The  two  were  in  their  chairs  again  presently,  with 
a  full  yard  and  a  half  between  them.  No  indiscreet 
footman  coming  noiselessly  to  mend  the  fire  would 

haye  had  a  word  to  say  when  he  got  back  to  the  pantry. 
But  Sybil  was  conscious  that  yet  one  more  stage  had 
been  passed. 

How  it  was  an  to  end  she  had  no  more  idea  than 
Harold.  For  herself  she  could  not  conceive  that  three 
hundred  pounds  a  year  would  not  be  ample  for  all 
needs,  particularly  with  what  Harold  had  called  her  own 
"  fourpenoe,"  but  elder  persons  had  been  so  superior 

upon  the  subject  that  she  had  given  up  saying  80.  She 
had  often  got  at  opinions  in  the  most  artless  manner 
and  from  the  most  unlikely  people—opinions  as  to 
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•«wwd  to  her  Alwayt  th»t  thne  hmidnd  poonds  • 
y«ir  mewit  wedth.    StiU.  die  «dd  so  no  mo«. 

♦i.^ 'f?''^  "^"^^  *°  •*  *^y  s»t  there,  di«n«ing 
the  iJgiiifloi^ioe  of  the  vWt  of  the  three  men.     ^^ 


I 
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(I) 

gOMBTHDlQ  of  the  same  deq>air  that  li«d  Tidted 
'^  Algjr  on  a  previoiu  occasion,  fell  upon  us  three 
••  we  approached  Crowston.  In  the  train  we  had 
been  comparatively  cheerful,  and  had  decided  upon 
our  plan  of  action.  It  would  be  best,  we  agreed.  tL»t 
Chris  should  do  most  of  the  talking ;  he  was  so  very 
Lay,  that  it  seemed  probable  he  would  be  more  e£Fective 
with  the  country  gentleman  than  avowed  pti  ^  is  could 
ever  be ;  and  Chris  had  sketched  generaUy  what  he 
proposed  to  say,  and  at  what  points  we  should  support 
him. 

I  said  one  word  to  him  on  recent  events.    "  You 
have  heard  about  Esher  7  " 

He  nodded. 

But  from  the  moment  we  entered  the  motor,  even 
Chris  became  a  little  depressed ;  and  by  the  time  that 
we  were  spinning  through  the  park  he  sat  silent  alto- 
gether. For  a  well-padded  motor  and  an  English 
park  are  perhaps,  above  all  elso,  the  two  things  most 
calculated  to  induce  a  materialistic  frame  of  mind. 
They  are  so  supremely  comfortable,  so  adequate  to 
lower  needs,  so  entirely  representative  of  imagination 
fettered  to  the  requirements  of  the  body.   How  hardly 
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»-^  IV.  «d  I  ta«r  that  ««y  b»»oh  w«,  «  to 
flMt  BMied JUKI  anmbwrt.    1  »w  t  hw  taxhm 

Bgfct.ndWth.tth-.  »«,,,„  th.pri„t.po««ta, 
lnt«rt,    And  the  mud  on  which  w  omb.  wm 

^IJ^  ^f-**  -«J  -1  th.t  thv  Ld  ,„ 
S«?n,  ^*  *°  '"•^  Ood.    It  w« 

I^  .  «rt.in  o<m«tati<m  from  Chri.'.  p„,^ 
b^m..  Though  h.  w«  rifent  I  knew  th.t  there 
«-h.hun  no  thought  of  wavering.  To  .  rtr^ 
nothing  oodd  .ppeu  mo«  eompbtely  ^.uuTZl 
oonv^tionjU  thu  thi.  trim.  wdl-dJU  nCi^ 
hfahttle  pototed  be«d.  ud  weU-bUcW  boot^.  J2 
^«»«.  WW,  .  o««,  down  the  fmnt,  »d  vU  I 

thrt  ben«.th  th.t  exterior  Uy  wh.t  w..  perh.p.  the 

nw,  who  looW  on  the  worid  from  „  ..^  th,t 
*;wp^U««.ched.    Itre«u»dmetoS 

He  house  WM  one  mo»  weight  upon  my  soul.  It 
r'.."''"^''^"'^'''^«'*he.vy.  Ilrough 
the  dmmg-K»m  window.  I  cught .  glimpee  of .  t.^ 
Uid  wrth  hnen  «,d  mlver,  glewuing  „d  d«oing  in 
the  noh  firelight.    Above  ««,  the  tier,  of  win^w., 
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very  Grecian  and  aoUd.    Then,  as  the  motor  slack- 
ened and  stopped,  there  was  the  porch  and  a  stout 
butler. .  . . 

We  took  off  our  coats  in  the  silent  and  leisurely  haU. 
There  were  horns  aU  round  it,  and  pikes  above  the 
line  of  wigged  and  bejeweUed  portraits.  And  there  a 
huge  wood  fire  burned  in  the  chimney.  As  I  followed 
Dick  through  a  baize  door  on  the  left,  I  heard  another 
door  open  behind  me,  and,  turning,  caught  a  glimpse 
of  a  girl's  face.  But  I  was  not  absolutely  certain  who 
she  was.  We  went  on  through  the  ante-room,  and 
found  ourselves  in  the  Ubrary. 

"Mr.  Banister  wiU  be  with  you  immediately,  sir," 
said  the  butler. 

This  room  waa  really  the  climax  of  all.    It  had  a 
high  fine  ceiling,  heavily  corniced.    Between  the  three 
windows  stood  two  taU  book-cases,  grated  with  brass 
wire.    It  was  plain  that  they  were  never  opened; 
and  it  was  those  that  gave  the  room  the  dignity  of  a 
library.    I  conjectured  to  myself  that  they  contained 
volumes  of  early  Victorian  divinity  and  travel.    (Algy, 
a  little  later,  informed  me  with  genial  hiughter  that 
I  was  right.)    The  rest  of  the  room  was  furnished  with 
sporting   engravings   heavily  framed,    low,  leather- 
fringed  book-cases  iU  filled  with  bound  numbers  of 
magazines  and  the  series  oaUed  "Badminton,"  gun- 
cases,  mahogany  tables  and  chairs,  and  large  metal 
boxes.    The  Turkey  carpet  was  deep  and  Dci3eles8. 
A  sober  red  fire  seemed  to  meditate  to  itself  in  the 
hearth  beyond  the  brass  fender,  and  a  couple  of  green- 
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*«led  Ump,  ,UxKi  „p„n  ,,  ble.,  though  the  .»n  w., 
not  jet  gone  o.iwii. 

I  2  a  .trong  believe."  m  the  eigniflcanoe  ol  room. ; 

Z^t  n  !  °'  "^'^  ''*«•  The  motor,  the 
P«k  the  Comthian  porch,  and  the  two  room,  through 
whieh  we  had  pa^ed  had  been  like  a  oreeoendo  of 
ma«o  leadmg  to  thi,  climax ;  and  I  found  the  climax 
worthy  of  its  introduction. 

Mck  wae  looking  at  a  photograph  on  the  yeUow 
mrbe  mantelpiece,  with  that  furtive  eagemee.  that 
we  aU  show  m  a  strange  house. 
"  Theo,"  he  said. 

I  went  and  looked  at  it  too.  Yes,  it  was  surely 
iheo.  ItwasaatoutishyoungmaninamiUtiauniform 
with  a  smooth,  chfldish  face  on  which  there  was  less 
expression  than  is  conceivable  on  a  human  oounten- 
Mce  It  was  the  face  of  a  perfectly  contented  «umal. 
He  held  hM  sword  trappings  gathered  up  in  his  left 
h«d.  nereu  reaUy  no  more  to  be  ss^d  about  it. 
let  It  fascinated  me. 

It  seemed  to  me  extraordinarily  pathetic.  Here 
was  tiie  model  son,  deceased,  the  pattern  of  what  this 
dd  man  wished  his  sons  to  be;  and  here  were  we. 
three  Papists,  come  to  amiounce  that  another  of  his 
sons  the  successor  of  this  militia  yomig  man.  who 
shouW  have  foUowed  in  his  brother's  sq^are-plJted 
footsteps  mtended  to  take  up  a  life  that  would  appear 
to  his  father  as  nothing  else  aian  one  of  wicked  insiffiir 

And  yet  we  were  quite  certain  ...  and  so  was  he. . . 
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Chris  was  standing  a  little  apart  from  us,  upon  th 
hearthrug,  a  reassuring  figure  enough  to  a  secularly 
minded  man;  yet  it  was  from  his  lips  that  the  orue 
news  was  to  faU.  He  was  staring  down  now  into  thi 
fire,  self-contained  and  thoughtful.  He  looked  ui 
suddenly.  * 

"  Remember,  Dick,  you  begin.    Then  bring  me  in 
and  I'll  take  it  up." 

''  You'll  do  as  you  said  in  the  train  ?  "  I  asked. 

"Of  course.    I  shan't  meet  him  on  the  lower  ground 
until  he's  had  his  chance." 

And  so  we  waited. 

Again  and  again  I  tried  to  represent  to  my  own 
miagination  what  would  be  likely  to  pass  through  the 
mmd  of  the  old  man ;  and  again  and  again  I  failed. 
I  could  conjecture  nothing  except  blind  revolt  and 
bewilderment.    I  understood  perfectly  how  he  would 
loathe  it~why  every  arrangement  my  eyes  feU  upon 
m  the  room  told  me  that.    He  would  honestly  belieVe 
that  his  son  was  about  to  degrade  himself  below  the 
level  of  a  man,  that  he  proposed,  in  his  wild  insanity, 
to  practise  a  self-mutilation  with  r^ard  to  aU  for 
which  he  was  created  and  endowed  more  fantastic 
and  far  more  inexcusable  than  the  morbidities  of  a 
pagan.    That  a  Banister  should  become  a  Catholic 
was  a  heavy  enough  blow,  that  he  should  become  a 
pneet  was  worse,  that  he  should  become  a  Contempla- 
tive monk  was  intolerable. 

I  will  not  deny  that  once  and  again  in  those  moments 
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of  waiting  the  bitter  donbt  surged  up  as  to  whether 
we  were  not  aU  wrong  together,  as  to  whether  it  were 
not  Algy'8  place  after  aU  to  remain  here,  to  shoot 

bmls,  to  marry  a  wife,  to  beget  ohadren  and  to  put  on 
weight ;  but  I  am  pleased  to  think,  lookmg  back  on 
It  aU.  that  I  treated  the  thought  as  the  faithlessness 
tiiat  It  was.  For  I  remembered  our  conversations. 
Algys  revektions  of  himself,  the  incidents  that  took 
place  at  St.  Hugh's,  at  Amplefield  and  elsewhere- 
above  aU  that  amazmg  Uttle  incident  at  Esher.  when 

for  the  first  time  in  his  life  a  man's  passion  had  rushed 
^  him.  fully  armed,  and  he  had  vanquished  it 
There  was  no  question  that  he  had  vanquished  it  • 
his  recovery  in  Dick's  presence,  like  the  recoil  of  a 
spring,  his  sane,  steady,  ardent  letter  to  me  three 
weeks  later.-Why.  the  thing  was  plain.  He  had  met 
his  adversary  once,  face  to  face;  and  the  rest  of  his 
life  was  to  be  a  deliberate  conflict.  I  thought  of  aU 
these  things-in  fact,  of  aU  that  strange  and  mystical 
process  of  events  by  which  a  soul  climbs  to  the  light 

that  history  of  an  inner  life  at  the  time  as  bewildering' 
as  a  jumbled  puzzle,  afterwards  as  convincing  as  the 
same  puzzle  set  in  order. 

There  was  a  vibration  somewhere;  then  a  heavy 
footstep  on  the  strip  of  uncarpeted  board  outside  the 
door.  Then  the  handle  turned,  and  a  taU  old  man, 
in  a  dark  Norfolk  suit,  came  forward  into  the  room.  ' 

Hostility  is  as  indefinable  aa  love,  and  as  unmistak- 
able ;  and  here  was  hostility  in  every  line  and  feature. 
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OhI  he  was  oourteoufl ;  he  made  a  little «tiff  bow  t 

each  of  us,  though  he  did  not  take  our  hands ;  hesai 

ns  seated,  before  he  took  his  own  place  in  the  chai 

to  the  right  of  thefire-the  chair,  no  doubt,  from  whicl 

he  conducted  all  his  less  formal  business ;   he  said  i 

few  proper  words  as  to  the  inclemency  of  the  day  an( 

lus  hopes  as  to  our  comfort  coming  up;    he  ever 

thanked  us  (though  hostility  blazed  again  beneath  hij 

courteous  words)  for  the  interest  we  took  in  his  son 

and  for  the  trouble  to  which  we  were  putting  our- 

selves  on  his  behalf .    It  was  an  admirable  display  of 

the  suspicious  Englishman  dominated  by  the  gentle- 

man;    and  the  fatuous  well-bred  dignity  of  it  aU 

brought  a  lump  to  my  throat. 

"  I  miderstand,  gentlemen,  that  you  have  news  to 
give  me  of  my  son  ?  " 

"It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  receive  us.  sir."  began 
Ihck;  but  the  old  man  waved  that  away. 

"  I  could  do  nothing  else,"  he  said.  « I  shaU  be 
very  much  obliged——" 

"  I*  ^«  I  ^^o  received  him  into  the  Church,  I  must 
tell  you.  went  on  Dick  a  little  htoiedly.  "I  don't 
at  all  want  to  conceal  that." 

The  hostility  in  the  other's  arching  eyes  seemed  to 
concentrate  itself  into  two  gleaming  pointe ;  and  I 
saw  his  lips  tighten  beneath  his  grey  moustache. 

But  it  is  Mr.  DeU  here,"  continued  Dick.  «  who 
has  had  most  to  do  with  him  since." 

Mr.  Banister  made  the  faintest  indimition  towards 
Chns.    earns  lifted  his  chin  from  his  hand;   he  was 
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Mtting  directly  opposite  our  host,  with  us  two  prieste 

"You  won't  think  me  impudent.  I  hope,"  he  said 
m  his  d^tmot  weU-bred  voice.  « if  I  teU  you  how  fond 

I  am  of  him.  and  what  a  fine »    He  broke  off 

suddenly.  "  WeU.  this  is  not  the  point.  Here  is  our 
news  m  a  sentence.  Your  son  has  asked  us  to  tell 
you  fhat  he  wishes  to  go  into  a  monast    -  » 

Iliere  feU  an  absolute  silence.  I  had  no  idea  that 
Orns  meant  to  bring  it  out  like  that,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  he  had  so  meant,  unta  that  moment.  I  looked  at 
him  nervously ;  he  waa  sitting  bolt  upright,  his  chin 
a  httle  tilted;  and  there  was  not  in  his  appearance 
the  famtest  sign  of  that  inexplicable  shame  in  which 
I  myself  struggled.  Kok  drew  a  long  breath,  and 
remamedstiU,  storing  at  the  hearthrug.  Mr.  Banister 
too,  remained  still,  petrified. 

Oiris's  voice  went  on;  it  had  a  strange  little  ring 
m  it.  ^ 

"I  have  no  doubt  this  sounds  horrible  to  you,  sir 
I  am  very  sorry  for  that ;  but  I  cannot  help  it.  May 
I  say  a  word  or  two  before  telling  you  what  it  aU 
means  ?  " 

There  was  no  answer  or  movement.  Chris  went  on 
immediately. 

"  Please  remember  this,  Mr.  Banister,  though  I  am 
afraid  it  may  not  be  of  much  comfort.  These  gentle- 
men here  asked  me  to  speak  in  their  nam^I  am  a 

^yman,  you  see WeU,  please  remember  that 

though  in  the  opinion  of  Englishmen,  at  the  pi«ent 
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time,  to  beoomlS  »  monk  means  to  become  a  fool. 

not  a  knave,  it  was  not  always  so ;  nor  ia  it  so  oo 

■idered  m  other  oonntries  by  those  who  haye  ke 

what  was  once  the  Faith  of  dl  Christendom.  .  . 

I  know  you  think  them  aU  terribly  mistaken;  but 

ask  you  to  make  aUowanoes,  and  to  remember  th. 

C^tjans  who  think  as  you  do.  are  in  a  very  co. 

siderable  mmority.  even  at  the  present  day.    Th« 

18  not  one  good  Catholic » 

He  broke  oflf  suddenly,  eyeing  the  old  man.    W 
were  m  the  thick  of  it.  with  a  vengeance 

Mr  Banister  had  moved  in  his  seat.    Aslremembe 

nowthelookonhisface.lthinklmaysaythatlhav 
never  m  my  hf e  seen  such  an  admirable  example  o 
8elfHK)ntrol.    Tliere  was  loathing  ther^uch  a  ioatii 
mg  as  that  with  which  a  man  looks  upon  a  piece  oi 
mean  treachery  or  a  disgusting  outrage-there  w« 
anger  fierce  as  fire,  and  there  was  torturing  bewilder- 
m^t ;  and  yet  these  three  passions  were  held  down 
imd  restrained  by  that  slender  thing  which  we  call 
breedmg.    His  face  worked  a  Uttle;    but  he  was 
master^  himself;    and  though  his  voice  shook,  it 
was  neither  broken  nor  passionate. 
**  Tell  me  what  it  means,  sir." 
Chris,  without  moving  a  muscle,  raised  his  voice  a 
htOe.  not  to  the  note  of  defiance,  but  to  what  I  may 
eallaprockmatorytone.    His  words  may  be  considered 
by  some  bad  form  ;  but  I  did  not  find  them  so 

"It  means  this,  Mr.  Baaister-that  your  son  has 
been  called  by  Gfod.  if  we  are  right,  to  ike  highest 
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porition  that  a  human  soul  can  i«aoh  on  earth  ;  thai 
he  has  b«Bn  oaUed,  as  our  Saviour  said,  to  forsake 
fattier  and  mother  and  lands  and  wife  and  children 
and  to  become  a  crucified  disciple  of  a  crucified  Lord. 
•..    Yes.  you  dispute  aU  that ;  I  know  it.    Idonot 
wk  you  to  believe  it.    But  we  do  ask  you  to  beUeve 
that  your  son  believes  it.    That  is  something  to  be 
proud  of^  surely  I    You  would  be  proud  of  your  son 
tf  he  died  for  his  country.    I  ask  you  to  be  proud  of 
him  for  even  wishing  to  die  for  God.    You  would  be 
proudevenifhediedforamistake;  so  long  as  he  did 
so  wJhngly  and  gallantly.    Of  course  you  would  be 
ffrieved,  as  you  are  grieved  now ;   but  there  is  some- 

thmg  stronger  than  grief Even  if  all  this  was 

a  mistake  too,  if  we  were  all  wrong  in  our  religion  and 

you  were  right-weU,  even  then  you  should  be  proud." 

Oins  was  splendid.    I  shook  to  hear  him.    When  I 

looked  again  for  an  instant  at  the  father.  I  was  shocked 
at  the  change  in  his  face;    and  yet  still  there  was 

nothing  but  to  admire.  But  his  ruddy  colour  had 
turned  ahnost  to  ashes ;  and  the  lines  were  terribly 
deep.    He  swallowed  once  in  his  throat. 

"  M  me  what  it  means,"  he  said  again,  in  that 
trembling  voice. 

"  I  have  told  you,  sir ;  it  means  that  your  son  says 
good-bye  to  the  world  as  he  knows  it ;  that  he  leaves 
everything  except  God;  that  he  gives  himself  up  to 
prayer.  He  will  not  be  a  preacher,  though  he  wiU  be 
apnest.  There  will  be  nothing  at  ail  for  you  to  be 
in  him,  in  the  ordm*!^  way.  The  world 
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iTHZ'  ^  •""»  -g^.  •™'  when  h.  di«.    I 
M.        ^  °°°''  •""  d««,  tluit  h.  will  do 

^m  tut  o«.  h.  wfll  not  Uve  it.  But  we  do  n 
^«..t  It  „ ;  th.t  i.  why  I  have  q«k»  „  p^l 
Th«e  two  p™.t,.  «  weU  «  one  OP  two  otlJL  wl 
Uve  b«n  confuted,  «e  confident  that  he  i,  right." 

he  ™t  •°'""*  •  litae  in  hi.  red-leather  ohai. 

^P»t  one  g^tered  foot  over  the  other.    Hen  I 
"tmok  the  first  regrettable  note. 

p2ZT  """  "^  "'•  '^'  *^  "»  ""  "<"  >- 

(3ua  flashed  back  like  a  rapier. 

"Cto  tie  oonteary,  I  «y  that  he  has  to  a  l.r» 
M  Pf^onaUylhavedonemyntmost-H^^ 
M 1  saw  what  was  in  his  mind  "  '—"«»' 

tooTh^^,  "i!*"^  '  "**■"  ~""<^    The  answe, 
took  hm.  pUjnIy  by  surprise :  and  it  w«i  then  that  1 

«w  clearly  that  Chris's  appeal  had  failed.  Isu^le 
ISr  TT"  *<"^  «*  •» :  i*  was  the  tTT^ 
CWioho-  auvt  was  aU-to  be  put  aside  like  any  otte^ 
pmfess.onali.rgon.  Chris  saw  it  too.  for  uf  ^tt 
dosed  and  a  little  hollow  came  out  at  th;  cheeTne^t 

^leilr'"'^'"^*"^'"'^-    ^"""--^ 

ns'wJr^!"-  '  '^  "f  yo"  »»t  *o  misunderstand 
«..  WouWnoty„uyou„elftrytopenm«Ieyoursonto 
^  what  you  thought  right,  if  you  saw  him  Ltati^  , 

Surely  you  have  done  so  already.    I  c«mot  im,^ 
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j™»rnoth.vtogdo„„.    ^  "»*-««.  «d  in  that 

^  only  have  we-havo  I  tried  to  pe»«de  him.  .  .  . 
M.yIteUyo».g,inwh.t„«..ki^,  Hum. 
W.  do  not  .t,  you  to  beliere  that  your  «m  i,  right 
bnt  only  that  ho  brino^e.  H.  ,fll  como  downT« 
U»  m^ent  you  «A  him.  .  .  .  We  can  td»  back  a 
ktter  thi.  evoMng,  «  you  wiah.  «.d  he  ^  ^X 
^nto-monow.  He  wiU  remain  here  a,  long  a.  yon 
^..toWkthh«,over.    I-uquiteeurethftifyo^ 

^teU  hm.  ^  tut  i.  in  you,  mind,  he  WiU  ten  you 
^  that  I.  m  hia ;  «,d  I  am  quite  .ure,  too.  that  you 

»dl  find  hun  entirely  sinoere.  Pleaae  bear  in  niid 
that  he  h«  nothing  in  the  world  to  gain  by  doing  what 
ho  mtenda— m  fact,  everything  to  loae  " 

!nie  old  man's  head  had  sunk  forward  a  little  on  hfa 
neot    I  could  see  that  Chri.  had  m«le  no  hnpresdon 

in  I,-  i    rZ  '"  ""  »°«»»f<>rt»l>le  suggestiveness 
mhBlook.    He  w«,  more  master  of  himself  than  ever; 
but  It  was  what  theologians  caU  a  viliom  victoria 
he  had  conquered  one  passion  by  another 

Whm  Chris  ended  there  was  a  little  silence  I 
counted  seven  ticks  on  the  dehcate  black  marble  dock 
on  tte  mwitelpiece.    Then  Mr.  BuUster  begM,  to 


"  You  have  said  what  you  have  to  say,  Uc 
Mr   DeU ;    I  have  heard  eveiything.    Now  I  must 
speak.    The  boy  wants  to  become  a  monk.  I 

...  I  had  feared  that.  ...    I  was  ahnoat  prepared 
to  hear  that.    When  he  became  a  ...  a  CathoTl 

reared  that And  now  you  must  let  me  s-eak." 
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Hii  lipg  mnrnWed  together  •  little ;  MdlbeMo 
P«n>M»  my.elf  for  »  rtorm.  I  wiw  that  he  hiMi  In 
lAle  to  leetrain  himself  up  to  now,  pwtly  bee»«e  t 
■hookwMsoievere.  Now  he  hiwi  hiKi  time  to  reoov« 
•nd  we  should  hare  news  of  it.    Then  it  burst  out. 

I ...  I  can  find  no  words  to  use  strong  enonc 
gentlemen.  I  could  not  have  believed  it  I  I  ha 
of twi  heard  that  Catholics  did  such  things ;  but  I  ha 

never  come  across  a  case  before "    (He  was  u 

right  again  now  in  his  chair;   and  his  eyes  blazec 
Here  you  three  .gentlemen,  aU  middle^iged  and  e 
perienced,  have  set  yourselves  to  persuade  my  be 
to  become  r  monk  .  .  .  you  have  talked  him  round . 
of  course  you  have ;  you  teU  me  so  yourselves.    Yo 
have  not  become  monks  yourselves  ...  no,  no  •  a 
that  fine  life  which  you  say  I  ought  to  be  proud  ot  fc 
my  boys  sake,  that  is  not  for  you.    But  instead  yo 
have  set  yourselves  to  talk  my  boy  over.    He's  th 
eldest  son  ..  .  you  know  that  .  .  .  you  know  d 
about  the  entail.  Ill  be  bound.    Can  you  look  me  i 
the  face,  gentlemen,  and  say  that  you  do  not  ?  " 
He  paused  an  instant. 

"  We  know  aU  about  the  entail,  Mr.  Banister.' 
came  Chris's  level  voice. 

"Yes,  you  know  all  about  that,"  retorted  Mr, 
Banister,  and  so  you  have  set  yourselves  to  persuade 
my  boy  to  become  a  monk."  (His  voice  rose  higher ; 
he  gnpped  the  arms  of  his  chair.)  «  Now  I  teU  you 
tiiis,  gentlemen;  and  you  may  take  it  from  me.  I 
do.  not  mind  saying  these  things  to  you  eren  though 
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ywi  •»  my  guert.  for  ,  time.    Ton  mart  tOe  th. 

«««l««o«  of  coming  .t  a  on  .«*  „  .™„d.    j, 

B^.  IArilwrit.tomy««to».  ABEngl^Kl 
•h^  W  01  it  IW  dun  b.  ,.e.tion.  «3l 
tha  HooM,  of  Pkrilment.    Thing,  like  thi.  «,  not 

"io  h.™  t™d  to  worlc  thi.  triok.  I  h.Te  no  word. 
tt.tIo«.n«.  You  have  come  down  h.„  tiying  to 
g«^  to  take  it  quietly!    Well.  I  win  notlZ  it 

gwtlemen.    »  yon  have  no  more  to  »y.  I  wiU  uk 
yon  to  leave  my  hon»."  »y.  i  wu  a* 

He  ,„rang  to  hi,  feet  and  .tood  the«,  a  fine  .talwart 
^^  *  "onoment  of  .plendid  wrath  snd  .traight- 

»y»tt,  I  »w  the  patho.  of  the  thing.    It  wTto 

•)««««ight  m  approaching  him  like  thi.  at  aU.    Rye 
mmntea  hence I 

Tl|en  Oui.'.  voice  broke  in  again,  level  uid  low. 
M>y  I  aA  yon  to  give  n.  a  few  minute,  more.  Mr. 
B«»terf    We  have  not  neariy  done  yet." 
I  Me  no  need." 

hIT''-.'^"  """•  *"  "y-  ™-    A  great  deal  more. 
Hewe  mt  down  again,  if  you  will  be  w  kind." 
The  old  man  did  not  move. 

I  looked  «««  .t  Chri..    He  too  wa.  a.  pale  „ 
"hesnow;  it  wa.  a,  if  h.  were  the  oulpht ;  ^yet 
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liit  voice  WM  oompletdy  under  his  control.    I  Io< 
fttDiok;  ftndtherolMwftmodelofdepfeMed|Mtiei 
be  WM  ttUl  etwing  moodilj  at  the  liearthrqg ; 
I  could  fee  th*t  he  WM  mediuting  a  remwk.    1 
out  it  came,  abruptly. 

"You  have  said  lome  very  eharp  thingi, 
Banieter.    It  ie  only  right  that  you  should  hear  n 
we  have  to  say  in  our  defence."    (Hie  voice  suddi 
became  peremptoiy.)    "  Bfay  we  aek  you  once  n 
to  sit  down  r  " 

lir.  Banister  sat  down. 

"Now.  Chris,"  baid  Dick. 

Chris  drew  a  slow  breath;  lifted  his  eyes  once  to 
old  man's  face,  then  fixed  them  on  the  fire  and  bei 
•gain. 

"  First,"  he  said,  "  as  to  your  remark  about  < 
not  being  monks.  I  am  afraid  I  shaU  never  make  3 
beUeve  that  we  are  sincere  in  the  lives  we  Uve,  1 
that  all  of  us  would  be  monks  if  we  thought  Ahnigl 
Ck)d  desired  it.  Perhaps  it  may  make  some  differei 
to  your  opinion  if  I  teU  you  that  I  myself  have  do 
my  best  to  be  one— that  I  Uved  the  life  for  eig 
months.  .  .  ."  He  paused  to  let  that  sink  in;  th 
headded;  "  I  only  Lit  then  because  I  was  told  I  h 
no—that  I  should  never  be  happy  there.  Howev 
it  isn't  our  point  now  to  justify  ourselves." 

cams  leaned  back ;  and  I  saw  that  the  old  man  w 
watching  him,  though  he  said  nothing. 

"  Now  as  to  your  second  point,"  went  on  Qui 
**  let  us  get  that  quite  dear.    I  understand  that  y< 
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tWok  «»».  to  MoorcUooe  «ith  oor  i«pat.tlon    «, 
Uv.  OTen«.u«W  your  «n  to  b«ooo«  .  ZTi 

fl.  1^  up :  „  Mr.  B«Jrt«  nodded  ourtly. 
W.U  r  "-  "'  "  '"■*^'  withou^rL 

p-t  JS.! .'" '"'*• "  •-' "■»-» '«  ».  to 

onf^M*?"*"*^'  "»'-»*•<»«>  1^  oo.t  «rf  dr« 
r^fon~"-'^""""=  th»..«Uho.dtogi: 

'•  Her.  i,  a  letter  your  »n  g.„  to  m«  to  give  to  you 

ta^lt  ^tt  you  wh«,  I  go.    Bat  I  wUl  teU  you  the 
wort  0^  it  now.    Itiethi..    W  «„  r««.^e..  ^* 

d««^  the  property,  in  the  event  of  hi.  beooming 
F0^^„.„<^    '^.t.t-inthi.letterhi.wi^ 

fortMendi  l'"»gg«t.toyo«th.tyoud«JS 
«»  to  hun  «  «muity  untU  hi.  death  of  one  hundred 
«dhm.^ pound,  aye.,.  «,  that  he  d»U  not  be  «. 

tear.,  that  enhrely  to  you.    Should  you  decline  to  do 

TlJ^^-^"^  """•  "°'^"  ^»"«''.  who  i.  a  n»n 
of  conadetaUe  wealth,  ha,  undertaken  to  pay  your 
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son  Uiat  ammity  himself I  think,  Mr.  Banister 

if  you  will  kindly  consider  these  points,  you  will  think 
It  only  right  to  withdraw  the  accusation  you  have  just 
made."  ' 

Then  CShris  leaned  forward  and  deUvered  his  last 
thrust  with  extreme  deUberation,  pausing  between  his 
sentences. 

"Please  understand  what  this  means.  ...  It 
means  that  this  place  wiU  remain  in  Protestant  hands- 
m  your  younger  son's  hands,  instead  of  in  Catholic 
hands Do  you  not  think  that  a  good  arrange- 
ment, Mr.  Banister,  from  your  point  of  view  ?  " 

Still  without  looking  at  the  old  man,  Chris  rose 
out  of  his  chair  high  enough  to  prop  the  letter  on  the 

numtelpiece,  and  sat  down  again.    Then  I,  too,  looked 
at  Mr.  Banister. 

I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  seen  a  man  more  aston- 
ished.   The  hostility  was  still  in  his  face,  but  it  was 
Wended  witii  amazement.    His  old  lips  were  parted, 
and  he  was  staring  straight  at  Chris.    I  once  saw  a 
man  faU  heavily  off  a  bicycle,  and  as  I  ran  to  pick 
him  up  he  looked  at  me  with  just  that  expression.    I 
do  not  believe  that  even  now  Mr.  Banister  under- 
stood aU  that  was  implied;    he  only  perceived  that 
somehow  the  tables  were  turned.    But  he  said  nothing 
Chris,  after  one  look,  had  dropped  his  eyes  again. 
Then  he  went  on  quietly. 

"  Think  over  it  a  little,  sir.  I  do  not  believe  you 
will  be  hard  upon  your  son  when  you  see  what  all 
thismeans.    It  will  be  just  as  if  he  had  died.    Idon't 
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no  hmTTL'^r  ""?''•«'■•  »th.t  there  i. 

««P«on  o«,  be  X^  ^  """"t. "  """*""• 
"•«  ftior  of  the  <Sl!!,hich  fa  t^or'"''^- 
"on  vishes  to  entM.-_h.r^^^^  *^  y°" 

«»%h«toZ:^3^„'^-    ^-r«.heh« 

^»         he  qjoke ;  «d  hi,  vdoe  d,ook. 
m«.        •  •  •  •»  *f  •  •  •  -"k-  .  differenoe,  gentle- 
«•  •  .^    I  •  •  •  1  «>o  not  think  I  q,Ute  onderstMd. 
•  •    You  .  .    yon  mn8t  give  me  time.  .  .  ." 
Of  oonrse,"  said  Chris  iteniaDv  "i 
the    whole    «ung   wooW    ^^    ^.■    .    *"  "'^ 
will    ^A     .7^  "*   *  '•««k-     But    von 

SLr^*""  '^■'*"-   "•y  » i^t  ten  ;:„ 

oe  given  up.  that  the  question  of  the  annuity™ 
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left  entirely  to  Mr.  Banister's  discretion,  and  that 
Harold  would  inherit. 

I  could  see  the  old  man  almost  step  by  step  recon- 
structing his  ideas.  He  showed  it  by  his  face  and 
movements.  His  features  resettled  themselves ;  his 
lips  moved  a  Uttle  in  a  kind  of  nervousness ;  and  the 
hostility,  though  not  the  suspicion,  began  to  die  out 
of  his  face.  Once  he  made  a  motion  towards  the 
letter  that  rested,  conspicuously  white,  at  the  foot 
of  a  bronze  nymph  upon  the  mantelpiece ;  and,  as 
Chris  half  rose  to  give  it  him,  he  motioned  him  back 
once  more.  When  CJhris  finished,  the  other  was  him- 
self again. 

"  I  ...  I  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Dell.  It  is 
all  very  bewildering  still  to  me.  But .  .  .  but  I  think 
it  is  clear  enough.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  there 
is  to  be  no  claim  upon  the  property  at  all  ?  " 

"  Just  so." 

"  Then  .  .  .  then,  gentlemen,  I  must  confess  I  was 
wrong  in  my  suspicions.  .  .  I  ...  beg  to  express 
my  regret  for  what  I  said.  ...  And  ...  and  my 
younger  son  will  inherit  r  " 

"Exactly." 
^Mr.  Banister  stood  up ;  and  we  rose  with  him.     He 
took  the  letter  from  the  mantelpiece.     His  hand  shook 
violently. 

"  This  is  all  very  surprismg  to  me,  gentlemen.  Of 
course— of  course  there  will  be  no  trouble  about  the 
annuity.  .  .  .  But  ...  but  you  must  give  me  a 
little  time.  ...    I  must  talk  with  my  wife.    She  will 
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be  very  much  grieyed,  of  ooawe,  as  I  am  myself,  at 
your  news;  but  I  must  confess  that  aU  this  make, 
a  considerable  difference.  ..  .  WiU  you  excuse  me. 
gentlemen,  for  a  few  minutes?  I  will  speak  with  her 
now.  .  He  gUnoed  at  the  dock.    "  You  have 

stiU  an  hour.  I  think.    Will  you  excuse  me  ?  » 
He  hurried  from  the  room. 


(n) 
The  victory  was  won  ;  that  was  certain.    And  yet 
I  was  conscioi.,  of  a  disagi^ble  sensation.    It  mav 

sound  priggish  to  say  so.  and  yet  it  is  a  fact  that  one 
"always  rather  disappointed  when  a  human  beinir 
tWces  with  alacrity  a  lower  ground  than  he  neel 
Ihis  Mr.  Banister  had  emphaticaUy  done.  If  he  had 
«>ntmued  to  insult  us  I  should  have  wondered  less. 
But  his  change  from  righteous  indignation  to  inoo- 
fterent  complacency  was  an  unpleasant  argument  on 
the  cynic  .  ude.  It  seemed  that  the  property  was 
what  mattered—nothini?  else. 

"I  told  you  so."  I  said,  rather  gloomily  to  Chris. 

Chris  smiled  pleasantly. 

"My  dear  man,  you  were  quite  right  and  I  was 
wrong.    He  had  his  chance,  though,  didn't  he  ?  » 

"Oh  I  certainly  he  had  his  chance." 

"  I  think  it's  a  beastly  shame,"  said  Dick.     "  The 
whole  thing  took  him  by  surprise." 

Chris  smiled  again. 

"  Oh  I  I've  no  doubt  he'd  have  been  able  to  arrange 
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his  emotioM  better  if  he'd  had  time ;  but 

it  doesn't  matter." 

"He'U  give  Algy  a  good  send-off,"  I  said  rather 
drearily. 

As  we  stood  waiting  there  for  the  old  man's  return 
once  more  I  began  to  meditete.  I  saw  veiy  plainly 
what  would  happen.  Opposition  was  dead ;  that  is 
to  say  real  opposition ;  though,  of  course,  it  was  plain 
that  the  whole  thing  was  not  exactly  to  Mr.  Banister's 
mind.  But  I  saw  that  there  would  be  no  more  real 
trouble.  Algy  would  come  down  here  in  a  few  days  • 
his  father  would  meet  him  with  chastened  affection; 
would  treat  bim  as  a  spiritual  invalid  who  needed 
humourmg,  anu  would  despatch  him  at  last  suffi- 
ciently cheerfully,  to  St.  Hugh's.    Then  he  would 

settle  down  again  to  what  was  to  him  the  real  business 
of  life,  to  which  aU  other  considerations  were  secondary 
to  th^  cultivation  of  the  Banister  Family  and  Estate' 
Derr  mel    What  a  deal  of  Conventionalism  there 
was  in  the  world  I 

^  looked  at  Bick. 

'♦WeU?"Isaid. 

Kck  groaned  softly. 

"Yes;  and  now  for  the  girl,"  he  said. 

I  had  completely  forgotten  Miss  Maple.  Then  I 
remembered  the  girl's  face  I  had  seen  for  one  instant 
look  through  the  hall-door. 

"  And  she's  here  ?  "  I  said.     "  You're  certain  ?  » 
He  nodded. 

That  set  me  off  again ;  and  I  sat  down  this  time 
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to  ooMider  myself,  watching  Dick  fingering  Theo's 
photograph,  and  Chris,  his  head  in  his  hands,  leaning 
forrod  as  his  manner  was,  over  the  mantelpiece. 
We  looked  singularly  nnlike  victors,  I  thought.  Then, 
as  I  still  meditated,  there  came  the  footsteps  again' 
and  the  old  man  came  in,  grave,  yet  with  suppressed 
radiance  in  his  face. 

"  My  wife  thinks  as  I  do,"  he  said  abruptly,  "  though 
It  IS  a  great  shock,  of  course.  But  she  would  like  to 
see  you,  gentlemen.    WiU  you  come  this  way  ?  " 

We  rose  and  went  after  him.  We  passed  through 
the  ante-room,  hearing  as  we  did  so  the  clink  of  tea- 
things  from  the  hall  opposite,  and  then  turned  aside 
through  another  door  which  the  old  man  held  open 
forus;  %D  at  any  rate,  as  I  came  through,  saw  that 
something  a      going  to  happen. 

It  was  that  same  room  in  wh:  '  Algy  had  made 
his  announcement  a  few  months  ago ;  but  it  was 
shuttered  now  and  curtained.  An  ample  woman  sat 
upon  the  sofa  opposite,  beside  the  fire,  with  Algy's 
letter  open  in  her  lap,  and  behind  her  stood  a  girl ; 
and,  after  one  glance  at  the  old  lady  I  saw  that  it  was 
not  in  her  that  the  storm  centre  lay  ;  though,  during 
the  foUowing  interview,  I  kept  my  eyes  chiefly  upon 
Mrs.  Banister,  yet  my  whole  attention  was  given  to 
the  other. 

How  hard  it  is  to  describe  an  interior  crisis  which 
one  witnesses  in  another  person !  Let  me  first  give 
an  account  of  Miss  Maple,  as  I  saw  her  now  for  the 
first  time.    I  need  not  say  that  Dick's  swiftly  indrawn 
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breatli  behind  me  M  he  aet  eyes  on  her  was  not  neoe.. 
saiy  for  telling  me  who  she  was. 

She  was  tallish  and  of  an  exoeUent  figuie.  roimded 
and  very  upright,  carrying  her  head  superbly;  she 
was  m  some  softly  brown  dress  with  laoe  at  throat 
•nd  wrists;  ber  hair  was  abundant  and  of  a  fine  brown- 
gold.  Her  face  I  despair  of  describing ;  it  was  as  a 
Bet  mask ;  the  features  were  good,  with  resolute  eyes 
M»d  mouth.  There  she  stood  for  an  instant;  then 
ahe  sat  down  abruptly  still  behind  the  sofa,  leaning 

one  arm  on  the  ta1,le,  yet  in  such  a  way  that  her  face 
was  still  visible  in  the  soft  lamplight.  She  kept  her 
eyes  for  the  most  part  on  Dick,  though  she  glanced 
two  or  three  times  at  Chris  and  myself .  There  were 
no  mtroductions  beyond  a  hasty  enumeration  of  our 
«iames;  Mr.  Banister  was  too  much  excited  for 
more. 

mn  he  took  up  his  position  on  the  hearthrug,  we 
sat  down  opposite  his  wife. 

Now  for  the  conversation  that  took  place.    Indeed 
I  can  hardly  rememb^  it;   Algy  was  no  longer  the 
pomt  of  interest  for  me.    Briefly,  I  remember,  Mr. 
Banister  touched  on  our  message,  and  asked  Chris  to 
repeat  himself.    This  he  did;    I  remember  hearing 
the  arguments  enumerated,  the  description  of  Algy's 
resolution,  his  proposals,  and  the  general  result  that 
Crowston  would  pass  to  Harold.    Mrs.  Banister  gave 
utterance  to  little  sounds  now  and  again.    This  went 
on.  with  question  and  answer,  for,  I  suppose,  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes. 
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But  the  real  point,  as  I  have  said.  Uty  in  the  girl 
behind  the  sofa.    It  is  simply  impossible  to  say  how 
Iknewwhatlknew;  it  was  enough  that  I  knew  it  • 
Md,  as  I  learned  afterwards.  Dick  and  Chris  knew  it 
also.    The  marvel  was  that  the  exdted  old  couple 
did  not ;  for  the  girl's  atmosphere  was  as  eloquent  as 
a  speech.    There  are  deafnesses  other  than  physical. 
For  this  atmosphere  dominated  everything  for  me 
Miss  Maple's  personality  must  be  an  unusuaUy  strong 

one.  for  I  do  not  think  that  one  of  us  three  for  the  time 
that  we  were  in  that  room  considered  Algy  more  than 

a  secondary  figure  in  the  situation ;  his  intentions  and 
actions  seemed,  to  me  at  least,  only  of  interest  so  far 
«  they  affected  this  girl.  As  for  the  parents,  they 
became  simply  nonentities.  How  can  I  express  this  r 
...  It  was  as  when  Dus6  comes  on  the  stage. 

The  whole  thing  became  horrible.    I  remembered 
that  I  had  doubted  as  to  whether  she  loved  Algy.  and 
I  wondered  at  myself.    Other  things,  no  doubt,  con- 
spired  to  give  driving-force  to  hel:  central  passion ; 
she  was  getting  on  in  years ;   her  nature  demanded 
luxury ;    it  is  peculiarly  distressing  to  be  thwarted 
twice.    But  these  things  were  not  the  point.    The 
point  was  that  she  had  come  to  understand  Algy 
considered  by  most  of  his  friends  the  fool  of  the  family,' 
whom  she  herself  had  once  despised  as  an  uncouth 
schoolboy,  as  indeed  he  had  been.    But  now-well 
these  things  are  not  the  business  of  a  priest,  except  so 
far  as  they  affect  his  duties.    But  I  assure  you  that 
It  was  no  longer  grotesque  that  she  should  love  this 
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boy ;  the  power  that  goes  to  make  a  Gontemplativ 
k  a  remarkable  thing. 
•  .  .  I  glanced  up  at  her  again. 

She  was  perfectly  motionless.    Her  cheek  rastet 
on  her  hand  and  her  eyes  were  fixed  on  Chris,  wh< 
tolked.    Her  face  was  chiefly  in  the  shaded  light,  yei 
I  could  make  it  out.    Then  those  eyes  moved  to  mine 
and  I  looked  away.    I  feh  entirely  contemptible. 

I  had  not  an  idea  what  she  would  do;  and  I  kne^ 
that  no  human  being  could  prevent  a  catastrophe  if 
shecho8etoprecii)itateit.  She  might  say  everything 
outright  in  a  minute  or  two ;  or  she  might  say  some- 
thing, or  she  might  say  nothing.  That  was  her  aflEair. 
We  could  onty  wait  and  see.  IHok  was  motionless  and 
■peechless;  and  I  was  not  surprised. 

Once  Mr.  Banister  turned  to  him. 

"  You  saw  him  last  week,  you  toM  me  ?  " 

"  I  saw  him  last  week,"  repeated  Dick  heavily,  with 

his  eyes  cast  down ;  and  that  was  the  only  sentence 
he  uttered. 

Chris  did  the  rest  of  the  talking,  with  the  exception 
of  one  or  two  remarks  which  I  had  to  make  in  answer 
to  a  direct  question  ;  and  he  did  it  marveUously  well. 
His  nerve  was  astonishing,  for  he  knew  even  more 
pungently  than  we  did  the  aQute  crisis  which  hung 
over  us.  At  every  moment,  he  told  me  afterwards, 
he  expected  the  crash.  One  word  too  much,  one 
instant's  yielding  on  the  part  of  the  giri's  will,  and  we 
should  be  in  the  midst  of  an  unforgettable  scene.  But 
the  moments  went  by  and  so  far  there  was  outward 
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I««.    Il«:  two  old  folk.  UIW  irf  ,„,rtio«ed,  h. 
H^:r^  «"»P'~«oy  «»»  tW  off  mo„  «Hi 

"M«m«nt  tut  w«  n,«„  ,^t.Me.    oh,    u^ 
«g  reaUy  m.tte«d  to  them  but  the  rt-riarf  by  which 

.  B«u,ter  d«,„ld  turn  Papfat  «rf  „onkj    but  it 

^  mhent  ftowrton.  Iley  rtill  tUked  of  the 
"fe««ty  of  oonrfdemtiou.  but  it  w«  .  convention^ 
^.  no  more.  I  P«oeiyed  more  ««i  more  plainly 
«»t  Jh,  thought  01  HaroM-e  ,»K«d,„  dro,L  aS 
*e  m  It.  bU«  of  glo:y.  Even  the  grimnc«  of  the 
«*u.ton  oould  not  hinder  a  cert^n  f«nt  «nn«ment 
m  my  m»d  at  the  thought  of  Cihri.-,  appeal  i«.t  now 
»  the  hasher  ground.    Heee  people  c«,  nothing 

t^^tim  grf.   agony,  they  were  not  even  aw«e 

Towanb  the  end  thi.  c««e  out  clearly,  and  with  it 

The  old  man  turned  abruptly  to  the  girl 
■•  Well,  Mi«  Maqr,"  he  «id  genially ;   "  and  what 
w  your  opmion  ?  " 

Thei^  was  ail  instant's  dead  silence.    I  lost  my  head 
completely.    I  perceived  only  that  the  girl  would  have 
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to  apeftk,  UMi  wHh  thiKt  ■pMUng  would  oome  th 
ofMh.    Her  yoioe  st  leMt  miut  betmy  her,  uid  tlm 
■he  would  beto»7  hmtUt ;  for  the  had  leen  during  th 
talk  her  last  rays  of  hope  die. 

Ihe  atmosphere  grew  tenie  and  electric,  tenfold  mor 
than  before.  Even  Bfre.  Banister  moved  her  hea< 
^uumniy.    I  saw  the  girl,  her  face  gone  soddenli 

white  as  paper,  lift  her  cheek  from  her  hand.    I  hear! 
Dick  draw  a  slow  whistling  breath. 

"  Well,  Bliss  Bfaiy  T  "  came  the  sturdy  old  Tdo 
again.  > 

Then  CShris  recoyered  himself.  It  was  like  i 
IMvine  Interposition.  It  was  rude,  of  course,  bul 
we  had  done  with  such  considerations  now;  and 
his  tone  made  it  as  little  rude  as  possible.  He 
interrupted — 

"We're  to  see  Algy  to-night,"  he  said  to  the  old 
man,  "  and  we  want,  if  you  wiU  aUow  us,  to  take  some 
definite  message.  .  .  ." 

I  heard  no  more.  I  saw  the  girl's  face  flush  to 
■oarlet  and  her  half  ^)pened  lips  dose,  and  her  hand 
pass  over  heae  eyes. 

"  Well,  weU,"  said  the  old  man.  "  I  don't  want  to 
be  hard  on  the  boy,  .  .  ." 

He  stopped,  and  looked  at  his  watch  irresolutely. 
^^  "  We  wiU  have  a  word  again  before  you  go,"  he  said, 
"  but  we  must  have  a  cup  of  tea  now." 

As  we  passed  out  to  the  haU,  where  Harold  and 
Sybil  were  waiting,  I  could  not  forbear  from  one  glance 
backwards.    The  girl  was  standing  now,  motionless 
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•ndwfeot,  looking  titer  nt ;  and  the  light  of  her  hurt 
mehkeaknife.  Yet.  for  the  flwt  and  Iwt  time  in  my 
ItfeIble««dGodforHi»giftofCSonyentionaliMn.  It 
had  aaved  thiee  penons  that  afternoon  from 'irre- 
mediable disaster. 
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JT  was  in  the  foUowing  July  that  I  went  down  agai 
-^  to  Crowrton  to  take  news  of  Algy.  Mrs.  Baniste 
h«»elfinvitedmetodoso.  I  had  stayed  the  previoi. 
night  at  St.  Hugh's,  on  purpose  to  make  a  first-hanc 
report.  Let  me  describe  first  what  I  saw  there,  for  i1 
was  not  in  the  least  the  same  thing  that  I  described  tc 
the  Banisters. 

I  stayed  the  night  in  the  guest-house,  not  seeing 
Mgy  that  night  at  aU.  except  in  such  disguise  that  I 
did  not  know  him.    I  only  watched  from  the  high 
west  gaUeiy  of  the  church  that  strange  leisurely  pro- 
cession of  white  figures,  hooded  and  hidden,  pass  in 
beneaOi  me,  each  bearing  his  kntem ;  and,afterthat 
two  hours'  deliberate  ceremony  of  the  night-office,  in 
the  depth  of  the  summer  night,  hearing  the  sonorous 
rolhng  psahnody  rock  like  a  ship  in  the  high  nave  I 
watched  that  same  leisurely  and  steadfast  procession 
of  prmces  come  out.    But  of  his  face  I  caught  no 
ghmpse.  ^^ 

Then,  on  the  next  morning  after  breakfast  I  was 
taken  through  to  the  parlour,  where  a  year  ago',  in  shy 
bewilderment,  we  four  had  stood  together. 

He  came  in  presently,  yeiy  naturaUy,  smiling,  in  his 
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l-.T3r  white  h.blt.  nnrly  a»nd  on  oh«k.  ^  t^ 
^»ktag  rtm^ely  .goto-  ««1  „„<rte ;  .„d  I  «,  .iJ 
•-tout. .  conation  tlut  th.t  u»,pUc.bk  «il, 

»^n»dth.  boy  teto  .  m«,;  bat  it  w«  „,«  th« 
m«hood  th.t  l«d  com.  to  him  Iw.  It  w«  „  wm 
«id  long  .go,  •■  Touch  me  not.  ..    '•  "  "  »•• 

(I.thi,.xjjgg„,tedf  I  think  it  iriU  not  «em  „ 
to  «,y  who  h.V6  tdked  with  enoloeed  Beligion,.  I 
2"*"  *^*  *^  •»<*  !•  -itt«.  with  11^  odd. 
r^  1,  deJ,  with  .  h«o  who  only  come,  into 
J^  onder  ««mmrt»n<».  which  to  mot  people 
•We«  the  T«y  height,  of  morbid  foUy.  Bntlc« 
»tr"td.«.myimp«ri,„,.  Her.  w.  Algy.  i„  on. 
-«  «»  «me  „  he  h«l  alwy.  been.  .  Zkl  Z 
d^%  dumv  young  »« ;  to  another  «n»  entirely 

•«™«d,   «ulfew  tting.  more  delightful  th«  «.. 

'•ImigotogtoCrowrtonto^y.-I.aid.    "Hiey'T. 
•"feed  me  to  rt.y  the  night."  ^ 

"  Give  them  my  love,"  uid  Algy 

Harold  and  SybU  had  been  rcoogniwd 
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"  I  suppose  8o.»  I  said.     "  And  Sybil  Markham  wiU 
do  very  weU,  from  what  I've  seen  of  her." 

"  She's  charming."  said  Algy.    "  Then  the  engage- 
ment's recognised  T  " 

I  told  him  yes;   but  that  the  marriage  would  be 
oebyed  until  Algy's  own  profession. 

'*  And  Miss  Maple  ?  "  he  said  quite  simply. 
I      ,  "  I  have  not  seen  her,"  I  said  diplomatically,  "  since 

I  was  at  Crowston  last  year  "  ;   and  he  was  content 
with  that,  fortunately. 

I  aaked  him  t^en  about  the  life  ;  and  he  described 
It  to  me,  with  the  special  reguUtions  made  for  novices, 
the  manner  in  which  they  were  particuhirly  looked 
after  and  guarded  against  depression  and  morbidity  : 
he  spoke  of  his  novice-master  with  affection. 

"And  what  do  they  say  of  your  own  prospects?" 
I  asked. 

He  smiled. 

"  They  say  nothing  at  aU,"  he  said. 

"  But  you  are  happy  ?  " 

Then  his  eyes  opened  a  little  ;  and  while  he  spoke. 
It  was  as  if  the  old  Algy  were  ahnost  back  again  His 
humanity  slid  back  into  himself  as  he  spoke  of  the 
extraordinary  content  that  had  come  to  him.  He 
imphed  that  he  had  been  initiated— that  he  under- 
stood the  point  of  things  at  last Iknewwhathe 

meant.  There  come  moments  to  every  man,  I  suppose, 
when  this  is  so-when  every  faculty,  so  to  speak,  is 
at  rest  in  its  object-when  personaUty  fits  life  as  a  key 
a.look,  when  life  closes  gently  round  personaUty,  and 
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iTt  2^.  "^  r"""*"*  P'rf^tly  the  other. 
L"  ^  *^t  one  know,  the  «Bwer  to  ereiything, 

bat  r.U»r  ttat  there  i,  «n  .„,«,  to  even^TS 
f^T-  /"*  "  t«n»endent  that  the«r^om 
for  nothing  but  content.  That  man  is  happy  who 
ft^^«inhi.co»«oflife;  iththebeet^.:,: 
rS  T  °:'   '"'  *^  '^  •'  Oont«nprtive,. 

I  ndd  8^  l-bye  to  Um  after  a  few  minnte. ;  and 
had  a  word  or  two  with  the  Prior  before  leaving 

men  I  w«,t  rilently  out  of  the  gate,  with  a  hnge 
«^  my  heart,  «rf  oBmbed  into  the  dog-oart  thS 

ABthe  way  in  the  oroesKionntiy  tmin  journey  to 
Owwrton  I  wa.  thinking  of  Algy.  Ih«itowaian 
hour  «h«,  at  Brighton,  and  rtiU.  ae  I  walked  in  the 
hot  etreet.,  I  thought  of  Algy.  I  wa.  thinkim;  over 
|U1  U»  tune.  I  had  «en  him  rinoe  our  toTTeeting 
m  the  loirion  atreet..  under  the  myrtioal  dawn  « iZ 

T  ^.   ::^  '™»'y.  had  been  full  of  omw. 
Even  then  he  had  diown,  thoo^  n  ,«,  ^   ^^^^ 

tw"^  J.^  «ntimental  and  unreM  human  love, 
that  mrtmct  for  wUtude  that  had  led  him  now  «,  fer 
I  had  pateonieed  Um  then  a.  he  walked  bedde  me  in 
r  ''!^.  "f  «»t !  I  w«  far  from  patroniring  him 
now  mhB  white  frie«  of  another  out.    I«.pp«,iti, 

rather TOpewtitioua to dweU on TOoh detail.;  bntlam 
not  quite  mre. 
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I  reaohed  Growston  station  at  about  four,  an  i  th« 
house  a  few  minutes  later,  and  waited  in  the  hall  a 
little  while,  while  Mrs.  Banister  was  found.  Then  I 
was  conducted  out  to  the  cedar  tree  where  tea  was 
laid. 

Really  these  people  were  charmingly  friendly  and 
broad-minded.    There  was  Harold,  looking  very  spruce 
and  cheerful  in  grey  flannel  with  a  rose  in  his  button- 
hole, who  handed  me  tea  and  hot  cakes ;   there  was 
Mrs.  Banister,  very  particular  as  to  whether  I  took 
two  lumps  of  sugar  or  one :  we  had  quite  a  pleasant 
little  argument  as  to  whether  the  general  sugariness 
of  a  first  cup  did  not  make  sugar  in  a  second  cup  un- 
necessary, if  proportions  were  to  be  observed.    There 
was  Mr.  Banister  himself,  in  grey  tweed,  who  pressed 
upon  me  a  cigar  after  tea,  describing  to  me  with  con- 
siderable though  dignified  humour  how  he  obtained 
them  through  a  friend.    There  were  one  or  two  other 
people  there,  too,  of  no  importance— I  have  even 
forgotten  their  names— but  they  were  nice,  though 
suspicious.    Mr.  Mortimer  was  there,  in  a  black  coat 
and  waistcoat  with  white  flannel  trousers.    A  racquet 
lay  beside  his  chair.    He  regarded  me  as  one  strange 
dog  regards  another— he  morally  walked  on  tiptoe, 
stiff-legged,  with  his  frill  exparded ;    but  his  words 
were  smooth  as  oil;    and  he  seemed  to  me  a  very 
earnest  and  sincere  man.    And,  lastly,  there  was  Lady 
Brasted,  who  gave  me  an  understanding  look  whenever 
our  eyes  met. 
Mrs.  Banister,  Harold,  and  myself  strolled  slowly 
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off  after  tea  in  the  direction  of  the  village;   it  was 
understood  that  Mr.  Banister's  conversation  should  be 
•d^^inistered  to  me  later.    They  asked  questions,  of 
course,  and  I  answered  them.    I  described  what  Algy 

had  to  eat  and  what  his  ceU  looked  like,  and  how  the 
horns  of  the  day  and  night  were  spent.    Harold 

Jieaid  aU  in  saenoe.  and  his  mother  with  an  occasional 
gentle  clicking  of  the  tongue.    I  could  see  that  it  was 

as  If  I  described  a  lunatic  asylum.    She  was  sincerely 
Sony  for  the  poor  boy. 

"  I  hope  he  has  plenty  to  eat,"  she  said. 

I  was  saent  a  moment;  then  I  looked  at  her 
and  m  thtt  instant  I  saw  real  motherly  tender^ 
ness  and  fear  surge  up  in  her  eyes  as  she  read  my 
answer.  ^ 

"They  are  very  particular  about  health."  I  said 
awkwardly. 

But— but  do  you  mean         ?  " 

"  Well ;  I  am  afraid  most  people  would  not  think  it 
sufflci«ttt.  But,  you  know,  they  Uve  to  a  great  age 
generaUy.    It  seems  to  suit  them." 

She  said  no  moi^ ;  but  I  began  to  understand 
better  how  hard  it  is  to  conquer  nature.  I  knew  quite 
weU  that  this  motiierly  woman  would  have  her 
bad  moments  as  she  thought  of  her  son-of  the  body 
she  had  borne  and  nursed.  ...  I  was  thankful  that 
She  had  no  great  powers  of  imagination ;  and  I  deter- 
mmed  I  would  say  even  less  than  I  had  intended  upon 
the  physical  hardships  of  St.  Hugh's-above  aU  not 
one  word  of  the  little  scourge.    I  wondered,  too,  more 
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than  ever,  what  she  would  say  if  she  could  know  of 
what  had  passed  at  Esher,  and  of  her  son's  awakening. 
But  then  she  never  would  know. 

We  went  down  as  far  as  the  chorohyard  gate,  through 
the  glorious  evening  sunshine,  seeing  the  great  cool 
woods  above  us  on  our  left,  fringed  with  scurrying 
rabbits— where  Algy  had  dreamed,  and  the  village 
roofs  on  our  right  clustering  round  the  little  Norman 
church.  It  was  all  very  feudal  and  opulent  and  im- 
portant. A  child  in  a  Tam-o'-Shanter,  carrying  a 
basket  of  eggs  tip  to  the  Qroat  House,  stopped  and 
ducked  to  Mrs.  Banister's  benignant  smile. 

At  the  gate  of  the  churcl^yard  we  stood  a  moment 
or  two  in  silence.  Three  yards  away  rose  up  an 
immense  white  marble  cross  on  which  I  could  see  the 
words  "  Theodore,  beloved  son  of,"  and  then  a  fringe 
of  pink  roses  bid  the  names  of  his  parents.  She  looked 
at  it  gently  and  quietly ;  then  she  sighed  to  herself  as 
she  turned  away.  I  think  she  was  comparing  her 
two  elder  sons.  Yet,  after  all,  she  had  nothing  much 
to  complain  of  from  the  Banister  standpoint.  Harold 
was  all  that  could  be  wished. 

I  understood  well  enough  by  now  why  it  was  they 
had  taken  it  so  quietly  on  the  whole,  and  why  they 
were  so  indulgent  to  myself.  Even  if  Algy  had  never 
become  a  C5atholic  he  would  have  been  but  a  poor 
master  of  Crowston,  whereas  now  he  had  almost  atoned 
for  his  faith  by  his  departure. 

Harold  himself  made  a  very  pleasant  impression 
On  me.    He  was  extremely  nice-looking  and  extremely 
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courteous :  he  hid  the  contempt,  which  I  knew  he  felt 
for  his  poor  brother,  quite  admirably. 

Mr.  Banister  himself  met  us  as  we  re-entered  the 
garden— a  fine  sauntering  figure  of  a  man— and  a  few 
of  the  details  had  to  be  repeated  for  his  benefit;  while 
Harold  turned  off  in  the  direction  of  the  house.  I 
knew  later  why  he  had  gone,  when  I  met  SybU  at 
dinner. 

Dinner  was  as  you  may  expect.  We  talked  of 
everything  under  the  sun  except  of  what  was  in  our 
minds.  I  had  an  excellent  opportunity  of  studying 
the  future  mistress  of  Crowston,  and  I  found  her  de- 
lightful. She  was  exceedingly  pretty,  wholesome, 
and  well-behaved.  In  fact,  it  was  ahnost  my  only 
opportunity,  for  she  vanished  when  we  came  into  the 
drawing-room  afterwards,  simultaneously  with  Harold, 
and  I  perceived  them  three  mmutes  later  in  the  garden 
that  was  now  darkening  beyond  the  windows.  They 
made  a  splendid  pair,  and  were  radiantly  happy. 

I  got  a  private  word  or  two  with  Lady  Brasted, 
under  cover  of  some  music  contributed  by  one  of  the 
unimportant  persons  whose  names  I  have  forgotten. 

"  What  is  Miss  Maple  doing  ?  "  I  asked. 

Lady  Brasted  put  her  head  on  one  side.  Then  she 
shook  it  gently,  like  a  swaying  flower ;  and  a  little 
touch  of  sharpness  came  into  her  face. 

"  Poor  child,"  she  said,  "  she  is  abroad  with  her 
aunt." 

"  I  heard  that  she  is  not  a  Catholic  after  all ;  and 
that  she  is  engaged  to  be  married." 
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"  I  believe  that  is  so,"  said  Lady  Brasted. 

"  To  a  Manchester  merohant  T  " 

She  nodded  disoreetly  and  sadly ;  but  she  spoilt  it 
all  by  immediately  adding— 

"  Of  ooorae  it  is  all  very  beautiful  about  the  dear 
boy.  ...  I  do  so  hope  that  he  has^found  his  true 
vocation  "  ;  by  which  I  understood  her  to  mean  that 
ahe  hoped  he  had  not»  and  that  he  would  be  thoroughly 
miserable. 

"  The  Prior  seems  to  have  no  doubt  about  it,"  I  said. 
"Ah,  well  I"' 

She  confided  in  me  no  more;  I  was  plainly  a  bungler 
in  the  affaire  Algy,  though  not  a  positive  criminal  like 
IHck.  I  mentioned  that  priest's  name  once  to  her, 
but  never  again.  .  .  . 

We  went  off  to  the  smoking-room  presently ;  and 
there  I  observed  the  ritual  which  Algy  had  described 
to  me  with  such  accuracy.  We  all  sat  in  a  semi- 
circle, our  host  in  his  pontifical  chair  on  the  right  of 
the  empty  fire-place,  with  the  whisky  and  syphons  be- 
side him,  Harold  on  the  leather  couch,  and  the  stranger 
next  him,  and  I  in  the  place  of  honour  on  the  left. 
I  smoked  a  cigarette  or  two  to  Mr.  Banister's  cigar ; 
we  spoke  of  undenominational  country  affairs  and  of 
Westminster  Cathedral,  and  of  the  village  schools. 
At  the  moment  appointed  in  the  ritual  whisky  was 
dispensed  ;  and  at  a  minute  or  two  before  eleven  the 
other  guest  disturbed  all  the  ceremonies  by  begging 
leave  to  go  to  bed.  But  it  gave  Mr.  Banister  his 
opportunity. 
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J  Poor  boy  I  »  he  said  abruptly,  when  the  footetepe 
h*i<hed  away;  ami  he  drew  the  laat  few  rich  bS 
from  hia  agar.    "  But  you  say  he  is  happy  T  » 
Very  happy  indeed,"  I  answered. 
"  WeU,  well." 

layi^  his  oigar-end  in  the  little  tray  at  his  elbow 

Perhaps  it's  all  for  the  best."  he  added.    «  You 
rj  *  "^^nderstand  me,  Father  Benson,  when  I  say 

f^yT'f^^*^  ™  •^°^'*^  ^'  *^  'ool  of  the 

"I  understand  perfectly."  I  said  truthfully 

siaW  T*?*"^-  ^^"^ »»«  fi^<«<i  at  the  clock. 
«ghed^rather  too  deliberately  I  thought,  and  pro^ 
nounced  the  formula.  -««  ,  «ia  pro- 

"  WeU-flhall  we  be  turning  in  ?»  he  said. 
J'^'^'^/^^^^^ook.  Itwasonthesteoke 
of  the  hour;  and  Algy  at  this  moment.  I  knew.  w« 
entermg  the  great  church  with  his  lantern.  hJ  ^ 
gonetobedaswewenttodimier:  now  he  was  rising 
from  hw  first  sleep  for  his  two  or  three  hours' pra^ 
as  we  prepared  to  sleep.  .  .  .  ^   ^   ' 

"  With  aU  my  heart."  I  said,  rising. 
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